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The Ideal Kitchen for the Ideal Home 

The all-gas kitchen is finding its way into every 
modern labour-saving house— and rightly so. 

f The appliances shown consist of a gas cooker, gas water- 
heater, gas fire and gas refuse-destructor. In the scullery 
adjoining there are fixed a gas-heated wash-copper and 
gas-iron, which together immensely reduce the dirt and 
labour of home laundry work. 

Teachers of Domestic Subjects who desire information 
for lessons on Modern Housekeeping Methods relating to 
fuel will receive all possible assistance on application to 

THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION, 

80 , GROSVENOR GARDENS, , LONDON, . S.W.l. 


The Outlook Toweti 


SELF GOVERNMENT. 

The aim of education has changed oi 
late years. Tlie old ^v^y was fen- the 
teacher to hand out in format icm, but the 
new psychology has taught us that the 
teacher’s task is to allow the child to 
develop. The child is horn with a libido 
or life force, and his environment must be 
such that this libido will go outwards, 
extrovert. And the child must have free- 
dom to express himself; su])pression of any 
kind is fatal, for the dynamic life force 
must not be imju'isoned . From the point 
of view of dynamic psychology self-govern- 
ment is absolutely necessary. The (jues- 
tion is; What degree of ‘elf-government 
should wo allow? 

Madamt! Montossori has demonstrated by 
her method the cflicacy of aulo-edueation. 
Psycho-analysis has shown that the inter- 
est theory is the only way in education. 
The lesson must appeal to the child’s 
conscious mind, and at the same time 
touch the unconscious pleasurably. Every 
lesson must appeal to the child’s instincts. 

Most of the teachers trained in the past 
were definitely taught teaching devices 
such as the use of the blac'k-board ; the 
vain - of questions and answers; change of 
lone; use of models; — all methods of 
attracting and retaining the attention of 
children. Once give children fn'cdom to 
follow’ the urge from within and these 
purely artificial means can be entirely 
abandoned, superseded by real and not 
feigned interest, therefore the question of 
freedom touches every de])artn!ciit of the 
school, influencing discipline, time-table 
and choice of subject . 

Experience jwoves that given freedom of 
choice, some children are vastly interested 
in evolving schemes of self-government, 
whereas others care nothing at all about 
the method of self-government provided 
they are free to follow their creative bent 
along some artistic path or scientific line. 

We must always bear in mind the three 
distinctive types likely to be found in all 
schools, 1, Those who develop through 


action and are best at organising; planning 
and carrying out their ideas in concr#te form. 
2. The emotional type, who achieve most 
through the realm of feeling; dreaming 
dreams, leading forlorn hojics, often achiev- 
ing great things through devotion to an 
ideal or to some heroic leader. 8. The 
mental type, easily recognisable in the 
“enfant terrible’’ who “wants to know’” 
anything and everything, in season and out 
of season. This type will answer an 
appeal to reason sooner than one to feeling 
or conduct ; their minds must first be 
sutsified before they accept fact or fancy. 

* * 

A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

Any scheme for self-government must 
come as a demand from tlie children them- 
seh es and not be imposed uj)on them by 
authority. 1 recall a worthy teacher at 
one of the “New' Ideals in Education” 
Conferences, who, when asked if she had 
ado])tcd the Montessori m-thod, replied 
that she had, and then confided that she 
always saw the children could read, write, 
and do arithmetic, before they started it! 

* ♦ ♦ 

FREEDOM IN CHAINS. 

Some teachers arc quite incapable of 
really giving freedom to any child, and on» 
ado})ting the idea y)roceed to organise it for 
the children. I'hcse fail to realise that 
freedom must come gradually; the children 
taking over more and more responsibility 
as they themselves feel able and as they 
demand it It must be recognised that 
very little can be done during the earlier 
years of school life. This is the age of 
natur il irresponsibility , the time for benev- 
olent authority and for training in self- 
discipline, though even the youngest chil- 
dren can be consulted as to how to deal 
with matters, so taking their hare in 
school management, hut in my opinion, 
serious self-government cannot begin until 
about twelve yeats of age, when I he “Herd 
Instinct” begins to develop strongly. 
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A REPLY TO SOME OBJECTIONS. 

(1) Sclf-fjovernment dovolves too much 
responsibility on the children and causes 
too much strain, especially to frirls, who 
are notably more conscientious than boys, 
and who, feeling acutely , are thus liable to 
worry about things. 

This is a danger whieli sliould not arise 
when t!le scheme is working properly and 
if teachers co-o]ierate with the children. 

(2) If children only do things liny like to 
do when at school they avoid dilhcult 
jobs and therefore are not being prepared for 
life. 

Experience has proved (juite the opposite. 
When children work in their own way th y 
tackle subjects which no teacher would 
have imposed upon them. They love to 
surmount diftlculties and will do a thing 
(O'er and over again i-ntil it satisfies the'r 
artistic sense. 

♦ ♦ * 

FAMINE AREA CHILDREN. 

Readers who have followed with interest 
the scheme of offering ho>])ilalitv to 
children from the famine area countries in 
Europe will be glad to know it has jiroved 
very successful. 'J'he Famine Area Chil- 
dren's Hospital ("ommittee has now left off 
bringing children over, partly because the 
conditions in Austria and Hungary have 
improved, and partly on account of the 
pitiable consequences of the widespread 
unemployment in this country. The chil- 
dren are now being sent back in batches of 
50 to 100. Often a batch will have to 
spend a few hour , in Louden Ou” Lond'-n 
eaders can help to cntcriain them, showing 
hem the sights, and we shall gladly hand 
on names of helpers to the Famine Area 
Committee. 

♦ ♦ * 

OUR INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

A notice of our Summer School will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 
The meeting place this year will be in 
France, and we hope that, from all parts of 
the world, many will join the gathering. 

“The New^ Ideals in Education” Con- 
ference is to be held from August JJrd to the 
10th at Leeds, their subject being “Life 
and Industry.” We regret that the dates 


clash, but it was unavoidable and we ijfte], 
sure the two w ill in no way interfere, with 
each other, as the Leeds Conference is on a 
very much larger scale than ours. 

♦ * * 

AND SOME OTHERS. 

Two other Summer Conferences indirectly 
connected w ith education are to be held by 
the Women's International League for 
I’eacc and Freedom and th(‘ Civic Educa- 
tion L ague . The former w’ill take place at 
Salzburg during the first fortnight in 
August, on Psychology, Education, and 
Politics. This ('onference will be con- 
ducted in three languages, French, German, 
and English. The (ivic Edueation League 
hold their annual Summer School at 
Guildford, Surrey, from July 30th, to 
August 13th, and their programme em- 
braces various asj)ccts of sociology. 

♦ * 

TO OUR READERS ABROAD. 

It may serve a useful purpose if occasion- 
ally a whole issue of the magazine is 
devoted to some particular phase of the 
new ideals in echication. Thus this number 
deals w'ilh Self-Government in Schools 
and the October issue will treat 0 experi- 
mental work in the abolition of formal 
time-tables in classes and with set forms. 
We give tliis notice as we want our readers, 
especially those in other countries, to send 
us matter bearing on the subject. 

B.E. 

♦ ♦ * 

SELF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INSTINCTS. 

Education must follow the three instincts 
— self-preservation, race-preservation, the 
herd instinct. The first, the ego instinct, 
must be free. Suppression by an external 
authority is fatal for the child. At the 
time when the ego instinct is strongest, the 
self-assertive stage, the herd instinct has 
not appeared. Tommy plays football for 
his own assertion, not that the team may 
win. And if he walks by himself in foot- 
ball, he will walk by himself in behaviour. 
Hence the self-government of the Little 
Commonwealth will not suit Tommy. He 
wdll have little or no interest in attanding 
committee meetings convened to settle 
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•tnutters of local government. The herd 
instinct is so little known to-day that much 
experiment will have to be done in order to 
find when Tommy dcvelopes a group con- 
sciousness. It is probable that self-gov- 
ernment, in a school moot sense, will not 
suit children under twelve. Tommy has 
not reached the ‘ ‘break away from mother” 
age, and he, at eight or nine, will require 
a mother substitute. At this self-assertive 
stage freedom should be given, freedom to 
a.ssert himself noisily, if he wants to. 
Guidance he will require and will ask for, 
but there is no harm in guidance if author- 
ity is not behind it. lly authority I mean 
an external force dictating morality . . in 
the ultimate an external God. 

Freud says that every human being 
carries an OEdipus Complex. He gives it 
the narrow meaning of hating the father 
because he is the boy 's riva 1 for the mother’s 
love. From the point of view of the sex 
instinct that is true, but from the point of 
view of the ego instinct, the father is the 
man who curbs the ego of the son. The 
result is that we each carry in our uncou- 
vseious a deep hate of what Jung calls the 
Father Imago . , . hence our desire to do 
the forbidden thing-"Walk on the grass 
because of the notice ‘‘Keep off the Grass,” 
cheat the railway company, etc. Hate of 
the Father Imago inspires many anarchists, 
rebel socialists, protestants of all kinds. 

When the lidido is concerned with hate 
it is neglecting love. Love is positive, but 
hate is negative. Love builds: hate des- 
troys. And when we teach on the “Thou 
shalt not” principle we are rousing hate 
in our children, hate of all authority from 
the policeman ’s to God ’s . Discipline gives 
us church -going, not religion. The God of 
the disciplined Prussian was the God of the 
Old Testament, the God of Fear, not of love. 

Discipline is necessary only if we believe 
in original sin. If we believe that the life- 
force or libido is good , then we must abolish 
our authority over the child. The alarm- 
ing fact is that each individual has the 
uncanny gift of absorbing other personal- 
ities. Thus in our dreams every person 
dreamt of stands for one of our many per- 
sonalities. We each carry father, mother, 
sister, brother, teacher in our psyche. 
Watch little girls playing school and you 
will see this . ‘ ‘How mueh is two and two ? 


Wrong! Come out!” . . . Biff! The girl 
has quickly absorbed teacher’s personality* 
But each of us has the personality given by 
God, and when we absorb father and the 
others, conflict takes place. The easiest 
illustration is the proverbial reprobate who 
tried to bargain with the parson, stating 
that he would serve God on Sunday if 
parson allowed him to go to the Devfl during 
the week . 

Self-government then is a psychic neces- 
sity if the child is to go ahead of the adult. 

Miss Alice W^oods in her article on page 164 
warns us against being too youthfully 
enthusiastic about drtipping our claim to 
respect. While admitting that a father 
complex will make the teacher eager to go 
to extremes against all authority, I dis- 
agree with Miss Woods here. For the 
child cannot reach the dignified teacher; he 
feels that he is not completely trusted. 
Moreover teaching must of necessity be 
curative. Every child brings an authority 
complex to school with him, and if he fears 
his father or mother or nurse, he wdll look 
for the frightful in his teacher. The dig- 
nity of the teacher will fix that fear of 
authority . 

Education is release ; it is a making of the 
unconscious conscious. Rather it should 
be: too often to-day it is a making of the 
conscious unconscious. The teacher’s task 
is to allow the child to extrovert his libido. 
Personally I have many a time turned a 
fearful little enemy into a friend by the 
simple process of waggling my ears and 
making faces at him. 

Most of our contributors to this issue 
have declared against a sudden introduc-i 
tion of self-government. I disagree. I am 
all for the dramatic moment, the abreaction 
of the re))rcssed emotions. Miss Coster in 
her article admits that my talk to her girls 
resulted in sudden movement . . . and then 
she unkindly confesses that they disagreed 
with nearly everything I said. I hope that 
does not mean that she undermined my 
influence when my back was turned! The 
point is that I found her girls apathetic. 1 
talked psychology to them for half an hour 
. . . and in a body they rushed off to insti- 
tute self-government. And the fact that 
they disagreed with what I said is delight- 
ful. Had they accepted me as an authority, 
their self-government would have fizzled 
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At what afjc shouli self-government 
begin ? From birth to seven years of age 
the child is egoistic. During that time he 
gradually becomes conscious of other chil- 
dren around him, recognising them as other 
egos like himself who want external objects 
for themselves. Ofti'ii their self-expres- 
sion clashes with his efforts along the 
same Wnes. Obviously these children arc 
not yet ready for sclf-governuicnt. 

During the second stage, from seven to 
fourteen years of age tlie communal spirit 
begins to manifest itself, the child recog- 
nising that the individual must come into 
line with the community, — that freedom 
ceases to be true freedom and becomes 
license when one individual expresses 
himself so vigorously that the community 
as a whole suffers thereby. Self-disei])liiie 
is the keynote of this stage and as the 
children i)rogress in this, tlu* teacher can 
gradually pass more and more into the 
background, leaving the children to work 
out the government of their school. The 
teacher must stand by read}' to he!}) with 
advice and encouragement, and esj)ecially 
the latter after some big fall. 

In the third stage from fourteen to 
twenty-one years of age self-government 
should become firmly established, and the 
pupils should be quite ca])able of managing 
school affairs with very 5 little efforltto 
themselves. Yet^here also the teaidier 
should always be at hand to take off the 
responsibility from the younger shoulders 
if necessary. 

The Priory, King's Langley. 

‘//c that rulcth his spirit.' 

It is no doubt to be expected that in the 
recoil from a system of education and of 
nurture general iy jin which too much em- 
phasis has been laid upon]|[authority thcr - 
should be born extravagance on the part 
of some and uncertainty on the part of 
others in their advocacy of the princij)le of 
freedom. The term itself by which this 
principle is being for our age rc-asserted, 
viz.: self-government, is, I venture to 
think, an unfortunate one since it is u.scd 
to coyer many widely differing schemes of 
activity, a fact which conduces to much 
loose and slovenly thinking and in the cast 
of children fosters what may easily become 
a false view of life. In the political sense 


from which it is derived it connotes no' 
only the right of a people to frame and 
administer its laws, but also can-ics with it 
the choice of the rulers themselves. 

Now it must, I think, be admitted at the 
outset that the measure of freedom which 
can be enjoyed , whether by a state or by an 
individual, is given by the capacity for 
bearing responsibility and we may perhaps 
for our present pur])Oses ri'cognise the 
complete autonomy |)osscsscd l)y some 
states, at any rate in theory, as representing 
the maximum extent of freedom which can 
be accorded to the individual as a social 
unit, and further that in resj)cct of nations, 
it a])pcars to l>c everywhere conceded that 
there must be a gi-adual growth towards 
self-government. 

Not even the wildest enthusiast for the 
liberty of the ehild can in actual practice 
grant this maximum of potential freedom 
for the reason that the counterbalancing 
element, resj)()nsibility , is only in degree 
available and herein lies, 1 submit, one 
of the dangers of the moment . For in some 
cases the amount of freed(un gi\'en is such 
that the corresponding resjxmsibility weighs 
too heavily upon the light-heartedness of 
youth. In others the children su[)pose 
themselves to be their own captains, 
whereas in reality the compelling force is 
an indirect one and may be traced to 
external causes such as ‘s\iggestion’ on 
the j)art of adults or to the automatic 
working of the particular organisation of 
which they form a part, or again the tield 
within which freedom is granted may be so 
limited that the sco})e afforded is insufHeient 
to merit the name of self-government at all. 
It is I think important that we should at 
this stage of the movement examine the 
w'hole ])osition and clear our minds of this 
confusion which leads to so])histry — the 
child being decoyed along by a false belief 
in his (ovn freedom. And we do not 
perhaps distinguish w ith sunicieiit cleanness 
ix:tw’cen what may be called mechanical or 
external freedom and the freedom of the 
spirit. All true education since education 
began has taken for its ideal the mastery of 
the spirit over the things of time and 
circumstances. Ours is no new quest, 
but rather the rc-allirming of this permanent 
truth in a notation ap})ropriate to the age. 
But are we not over-preoccupied with th 
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ilbtStion itseU’? Is there not too iiiiieh 
importance attached to the cliiid’s control 
of its mere circumstance? We sliould 
not seek freedom for the sake of freedom, 
but instead that balance between imj^ulse 
and will which alone permits of the child’s 
harmonious growth . 

For since the extent of a man's resj)on- 
sibility is determined by his knowledge, 
it is a canon of educational science that 
tlie child’s responsibility and therefore his 
measure of freedom should he allowcfl to 
proceed pari passee wdth the growth of his 
knowledge, and to those who ask at what 
age self-government can begin I would 
answer that it is twin-born with intelli- 
gence. My own criticism would rather be 
not that the child’s responsibility is 
recognised too early but that it is kcj)l 
confined within too narrow rmils instead 
of being exercised at all possible points at 
which his consciousness impinges upon 
the world around him. 

After many years of teachings and much 
experiment, my present view is that there 
is no one method whereby freedom may be 
made possible for the child, but that not 
only must each school lind its own means of 
approach, but each school must at different 
times adopt within itself a widely differing 
technique and at the same time even be 
prepared to find that opposite methods arc 
required for different groups of its pupils. 
For instance, while one or more Forms may 
best realise their independence freed from 
the restrictions imposed by a time-table, 
yet others, inert under the absence of a 
definite framework, will respond to class 
teaching and particularly in those subjects 
in which deduction is predominant. 

But whatever our method it is in the 
last resort alone in the search for truth that 
we attain to that mastery of the spirit which 
is our goal. The truth shall make us free. 

M.X. 

MISS I. B. KING, Co-Principal, St. 

Christopher Co -educational School, 

Letchworth . 

Many members of the teaching profession 
timidly ask themselves and others; How 
far should self-government go? Can chil- 
dren settle everything themselves ? P’urther, 
is not self-government giving children 
responsibility prematurely ? 


1^1 

It is quite obvious that every child is 
not ready for frec-disciplinc, for until 
self-discipline is learned, there can be no 
free -discipline, hence there is no doubt 
that a diHieult moment must be faced, 
when the decision is made to change from 
the old order to the new. The transition 
period is bound to be chaotic unleas the 
change be carried out with the greatest 
care, with delicate handling of individual 
cases. A sense of humour carries both 
teacher and child over many a diflicult 
jjassage, and helps to establish mutual 
sympathy. There is no necessity for this 
transition period where children begin with 
the Montessori method; the trouble arises 
when they have been started along lines of 
repression and strictness, over -awed by 
the personality of the teacher, and crushed 
by the weight of the pedagogic supersti 
tions of the old regime. 

The difficulties arising from these un 
fortunate circumstances may be soon over- 
come if a child be launched into an atmos- 
phere of free discipline under the age of ten, 
or thereabouts ; it is impossible to make a 
hard and fast rule as to age, especially if 
the new atmosphere into which the child 
is transferred be one of strongly established 
free-discipline, — in this case there comes 
into play a child’s wonderful power of 
adapting himself to environment, and he 
insensibly falls into line with his com- 
panions. If the experiment be made with 
a group of older children taken together, 
the probabilities arc that for some con- 
siderable time they would find it beyond 
their capacity to understand, and adapt 
themselves to their new environment, and 
the immediate result would probably be 
a period of license. 

In the case of making the change in a 
whole school, niy own experience is that 
at first it is wiser and kinder to introduce 
the methods of free-discipline in small 
doses, the dose being gradually increased, 
as it were, by geometric progression. 

Mr. MacMunn has explained the two 
systems of child -training, which he calls 
respectively Evolution by Imitation and 
Evolution by evoking the Creative Faculties . 
There can be no doubt in the mind of the 
true Educationist, which of the two plans 
is the more profoundly educative. One 
of the points arising out of the practice of 
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free-disciplinc that has occasioned real 
anxiety in the minds of teachers is the fact 
that there is ^renerally to he found in a 
Seliool some few individuals with a tendency 
to take their responsibility too seriously, 
with the result of damping down their 
natural de vivre. I iiiul however that 
this r/lidieulty only arises when such 
children, owin^ to their inexperience, 
assume ?uore than their lefjitimate share of 
res])onsil)ility . This is a point where the 
teaeluT should intervene, or better still, 
by wise ])revision guard against the mis- 
take arising in the first instance. 

J do not think it either wise or kind for a 
Head, or th(' Staff to stand ajiart from the 
pu])ils in the organisation of a school. 
All Oj)inions should be voiced, and all 
alike learn to yield to Ihe majority. I, 
jiersonally, have found that this is an 
admirable basis on which to work. In 
my own school we all stand shoulder to 
shoulder, make mistakes, and make 
successes, but as one. I have ])roved that 
when this method is adopted, a living 
tolerance results that is a binding force 
throughout the whole school. 

NORMAN MAGMUNN, B.A., Tiptee 

Hall. 

(Author of “The Child’s Path to 
Freedom.”) 

AFTER EKHIT YEARS OF IT. 

1 am asked to write of children’s self- 
government. 1 have almost forgotten, so 
far as practice is eoneerned, any other sort 
of child government, but that docs not 
mean that the ways of it arc easy to pass 
on in a usefully brief form to others. I 
found the 160 pages of my “Child’s Path to 
Freedom”* all too few to get where I 
wanted to - so what am I to do w-ith two or 
three ? Perhaps after all I will leave history 
alone and deal with the crucial facts that 
emerge. 

You cannot “give” self-government. 
That comes, or it doesn’t come. You 
can give freedom — or you can if you really 
mean to; and then self-government will 
come if it is necessary to the children. 
If it is not necessary to them, you’ll 
go through every stage of anarchy till you 
come to the individually ordered anarchy 

♦London; G. Bell & Sons, 1921 , 


which for children under 12 I like beA't of 
all. T don’t mean, madam, the anarchy 
of misplaced clothes or torn books — for 
the young anarchist is at least and at last 
(juitc as ideally disposed on these points as 
the young legislator. Broadly speaking, 
children under twelve live best without, 
and children over twelve wdth making 
laws. Young children seek their heaven 
from wdthin — older children from within 
and without. 

Autonomy cannot be localized if it is to 
be emanci])atory , and formal autonomy 
without spiritual freedom is a w'orthless 
compromise. It must be sincere — a much 
harder thing than most of us imagine. 
You must not pretend to yourself that you 
are making your ehildren free by asking 
them to confirm cn bloc* string of your own 
jwoposals — and if your pupils are inclined 
to vote themselves sj)artan-w'isc into hunger 
and cold and impossible toil, claim a vote 
(then only) and join the self-respecting 
minority. If there is no voting, suggest 
the comforts and Icav’^e the ehildren to 
arrange their own pains. 

Be respectful to a child even if you think 
he is a fool or a knave. The “swank” 
needs flattery, not “setting in his place.” 
It you I'md yourself looked to excessively, 
]>lay the elow'n for a moment and get respect 
as a fellow-rebel instead of as a half-hidden 
autocrat . 

Real autonomy can only be associated 
with activity. The fish isn’t free wdien he 
is lying on the grass, or a manx kitten on a 
bare floor without even a tail to play wdth. 
Work in season and out of it against 
collective teaching. 

If the child is to be free anywhere he 
must be free everywhere. My present boys 
claimed and received perfect freedom to 
wwk out their own religious services — 
which, to my mind , happen to be spiritually 
beautiful , though that is not the point . If 
they had been ugly, my faith in freedom 
should have convinced me that they would 
be beautiful in time. 

Tell the children something of the mir- 
acles wTought by freedom — they will soon 
find others in themselves. Let them real- 
ize — as they so quickly wdll — ^the mad 
wastage of our prison system, the folly of 
our treatment of the insane, the inner good- 
ness of the evil. Let them think of the 
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*'nau<»lity” child as simply not well — sup- 
posing of course, that you arc not ])utting 
before your children things of scant interest 
to a healthy child-mind. 

Always come in a minute or two late and 
get the children used to getting to work by 
themselves. This and other absences are 
the real test of your a\ito-didaetie provi- 
sions. Kesent nothing but dead ness —for 
even disorder is mountains higher than that ; 
and let th«at resentment include yourself, 
and “get busy” to put your side of the 
matter right . 

He a man or woman of the world and 
not a functionary. Mechanical tricks of a 
calling should be sought for and eliminated . 
With young children be either mannish 
or effeminate — but try to be your whole 
self with all its wonderful and range of 
moods and sympathies. Don’t pretend to 
wear either a crown or a halo . Be conscious 
all the time, even to the movement of your 
hands and every feature, ('ontrol your 
whole being centrally and be deliberate 
even in your mirth — sincerely deliberate in 
every form of self-expression . Good inten- 
tions without expression can never set free. 
Freedom has interact ive messages which 
reqiiirc technique (incommunicable in words 
and learned gradually by experienee) for 
their conveying. All childreri but only a 
very few grown-ups have it ready to hand. 
Freed children always tell me that they 
know “free” peoj)le at a glance wherever 
they may be --but the free people tliey recog- 
nise have learned the tcchni(pic of self- 
expression in the school of life. I know 
“free” people who would deceive most 
people for a week of fairly close association 
by their lack of all power to convey tlie 
real trend of their nature. This, I think, 
rather than any hypocrisy on their })art, is 
what prevents many teachers, full of the 
deeper religion of freedom, from securing 
real psychic emancipation in the children in 
their case. They feel it all, but they can 
convey nothing. It is of little use being 
sincere, if your sincere message is “mutil- 
ated in transmission . ’ ’ 

“It is, then, artificial.” Only by an 
abuse of the word . And I hold that, apart 
from other considerations, the teacher will 
merely exchange complexes with his pupils 
if he lacks this deliberate and personal 
expression of his inner nature. To feel 
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and see the truth is very far from telling the 
truth. And wc must express as well as 
know' and feel the truths of our freedom. 

All this does not give some teachers that 
ready method they would like for attaining 
child self-government. But no such single 
method exists — and all that we can do is to 
be deliberately emancipatory and Iftt the 
forms, if any, come from the children. 

Let me acid this negative note. The first 
preliminaries of real autonomy demand 
inexorably the simplification of curricula, 
the abolition of collective examination and 
the creation of a new and more psychological 
environment . Neither the children nor the 
real lover of freedom will ask at the same 
moment for autonomy and for Tsardom. 
The whole trappings of Tsardom must go 
before autonomy (;an have a real chance. 

MR. J. M. MACTAVISH, General 
Secretary, Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

“ ‘No reception without reaction, no 
impression without correlative expression,* 
this is the great maxim which the teacher 
ought never to forget.” 

This pedagogic truism underlies and jus- 
tifies the demand for self-government in our 
schools. To ensure that there w'ill be no 
impression without expression, nothing 
other than the sorted experiences of the 
pupil should be permitted to intervene 
i)etwcen the stimuli and the free expr<‘ssion 
resulting from the stimuli. The ex[)ression 
may be bad, but better a bad expression 
than no expression at all. Expressions 
come back as impressions recording on 
memory the result of behaviour. This w'e 
call experience, which, in turn, guides 
behaviour . 

The business of the teacher is so far as 
possible to understand the native, reactive 
tendencies of his ]nipils, to select and pro- 
vide the right sort of stimuli, watch results, 
and then rearrange the stimuli as results 
prove advisable. 

The only inhibitions operating in the 
mind of the pupil should be stored experi- 
ences acquired through the free reaction of 
the mind to its environment. Inhibitions 
arising from mere obedience to the orders 
of the teacher prevent expression and culti- 
vate a slavish habit of mind . 
Self-government in schools, therefore, 
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means providinjjf a carornlly selected envir- 
{nimeiit lor (lie ])ii])ils and eonijiletc Ireedom 
to express the imj)ressi()ns received from the 
stimuli provided hv tlie environment . The 
prim*i))l(‘ liolds ^ood tlirouoh all sta"es ot 
the edueational ])roe(‘ss, but tin* methods of 
a))plyiiin tlie prineij)le must vary from 
st‘a^(‘ to st.a<4e. 

Sifree tli(‘ inb'rlerence of tc'aeliers in an 
authoritative eapaeity tends to re])ression 
ratla r than expression, a metliod has to be 
devised that will (‘stablish and maintain 
orderly eo-operat ive diseij)lin(^ Tins 
method is called seU’-oov eniuu'ut . Under 
it the pujuls set uj) their (uvn code ol‘ con- 
duct and honour, make their own rules and 
laws, and e\peri( nee lias )m»\(‘(l that, oiiee 
the initial dillieulties have b(‘en overcome, 
the ])upils an* tar nmn* susceptible to the 
standards ot eondnet and honour si't up by 
their own groups than tla'V are to those 
im]>os('d by the will oi'a ieaeh<*r. Inasmueli 
as the jiujiil sliares in the «»:overnment 
otthe }p'oup. his inuaU* tendencies an* not 
ri'jiri'sst'd ; on the eimlrary throujjfh their 
beine h.'irnionised to tlie will of the ^roup, 
till' jjfroi!)) ilsi ir beeomi's a jiowerrul stim- 
ulus to eondnet that is in accord with the 
W(*irare of t!i<‘^n*oup. Furtlier the ^Toup 
provides opjiortunities for team work, thus 
(*ntlivaliny a s(*nse of resiionsibility and 
d(*velopine the co-opt rative spirit. 

wSelf-^mvernment in schools raises the 
pra(*tiee of leat'hin^ from kinship to the 
drill barracks to kinship to the line arts. 
To write about it is easy, to jiractiee it is 
dllVieti!!. Onr edueational traditions and 
or^rjnii/at ion are as yet ill-adapted to it. 

Vet tlie j^reater the dillieulties overeome, 
the more the tcaeher proves himself master 
of liis art. 

MISS ALICE WOODS. 

Ill giving an ojiinion on tliis subject, four 
questions arise: 

(1) In whal kind of schools should Self- 
Governmi'iii lie iiitroduecd ? 

(‘2) Under what (*ireumslances should it. 
be iiilrodu(*ed , or jiossibly avoided? 

(ti) What are the sjieeial difliculties and 
dangers iiivoK ed? 

(4) In what respects do wc expect a 
genuine inprovement on old methods ? 

My reply to (1) is tliat there is no kind of 


sehool into which sell -government may not 
be introduced with advantage provided that 
llie <*hildren arc old enough. I do not 
think it feasible to leave eliildren under 10 
or 12 to make llieir own rules. Childhood 
is (iiexperieneed and has not yet a fully 
developed M’ill. We ean give eonstaiit 
ehoiee but not full eontrol. 

(2) It is didieult to say how far permanent 
sueeess will be insured as the experiment is 
still in ils infaiiey. Imt the failures that 
uud{*ni:d)iy exist iioint to certain cireutn- 
staiiees tliat are not favourable to its 
iiitroduelion . Failure is likely to take 
plaee when llu* sehi'iiie is introduced 
imrriedly from aliove. 

Then* should be (*a refill jireparation of 
scholars, staff, parents, lasting even a year 
if ju*(*('ssary , 

Failure comes too when tlie liead is not 
genuinely in hn om* of the scheme, ‘and also 
wh(‘n it is introduced in sjiiti' of a dislike 
to the plan on the jiarl of the piqiiis. At 
)>resent it is in all jiroliability easier to 
in5vodu(*c sv‘lf-g()V(*niment into elementary 
schools a! an earlier age than is advisable 
in other schools as the home eiremnstanees 
have already made the (*]iildr(‘n \’(Tv inde- 
pendent. 

(.3) Tlu'dangi'rs iifiturally follow. Tlierc is 
a danger of inforeing Self-Covernment from 
our growii-uji point of view, of stereotyping 
a Ibnii <d’ rre(*dom which tit think suitable 
for the young, insti'ad of jiatiently trying 
to gel at their ^ iews. To me, it seems that 
this danger lurks in tlu* Moiitessorian 
seliools. We adults say '‘lieeause the 
apparatus lias siiiteil some eliildren it will 
therefore suit all, and you shall all like it, 
and wliat is more you sliall all do with it 
wh.at we will, not what yon desire.” 

Tlu'ii there is llu* danger of too great haste 
ill the introduction. Knthusiastie young 
teachers rush tlu* syst(*m without counting 
the cost . 

Again, there is a danger that the teachers 
an* so incapable of jiutting themselves in 
tlu* background that they let the pupils 
play at self-goAermnent only. They con- 
ceal claws behind vehet paws, and the 
children quickly realize that they are but 
taking part in a i'aree. 

There is I think , a very serious ilangerthat 
by too great haste, we manage so badly 
that chaos and muddle become rife rtuI the 
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ciiiWren themselves will grow up to resent 
their ecliieation. and they will bring about 
a swing of the pendulum in favour of rigid 
authority . 

The chief diirie.ulty will arise with parents 
who suspect us of Bolshevism. To meet 
this there should be many talks with indiv- 
idual parents. Meetings with ])arcnts as a 
body ; addresses to them, (‘xplaining objects 
to be aimed at, and the changes of our time ; 
and leaflets sent to the homes from time to 
time reporting j)rogrcss. 

Another difficulty is with the staff. They 
don’t like to give up authority. They fear 
lest all respect will die . ‘ ‘My d ign i tv will 
suffer.” To those I would say “Your 
dignity can take care of itself.” ‘If you 
are worthy of respect you will be n-speeted, 
and the less you seek it the more it is likely 
to come.” On the other hand the staff in 
its young enthusiasm, may say: “1 won’t 
be respected. I am no bettvr than the 
children, rather worse in fact. I want to 
do away with all revcrene(‘, all res])eet, all 
looking ii]j to me, and I won’t (‘ven make 
suggestions to the young.” To these 1 
would say “You are fighting against 
nature. The young love to lun e to do with 
those wdio are different to themsidves, more 
mature, fuller of experience, and you cannot 
help having had a greater experienced life, 
which at once })uts you in a position, suy 
what you will, of superiority to the child, 
and he will insist on regarding you as his 
guide. In doing away with force, wt* 
should never nelgeet guidance. 

To do away with suggest ion is an absolute 
inpossibility. Every human being is silent- 
ly making suggestions to other human 
beings every moment that they are in con- 
tact, and sending forth his thoughts too all 
the time. 

(4) In regard to the improvements that 
should follow the introduction of self- 
government, the great tests are the increase 
in the sense of responsibility, the kindling 
of a desire for service, the subdual of the 
lower to the higher self in each individual, 
a determination to help the world to sub- 
stitute co-operation for competition; and 
in the best self-governing schools I have 
visited I can confidently say that they stood 
these tests, and that they give the pupils 
more material for thought and bring about 
also a greater love of w'ork, a greater 
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knowledge of life, a greater joy in beauty, 
truth, and love. “The fountain of good” 
in each child is being freed to “bubble up” 
(“Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig” 
-Marcus Aurelius), and I would urge* all 
teachers not to be afraid to abandon their 
habit of distrust in youth, but in the first 
place to trust and expect, in th(‘ second ])lace 
to trust and expect , and in the third to 
continue trusting and expeeling, and llu'v 
will meet with their reward by ladping to 
produce a generation that will grow up 
better than themselves, 

MR . P . A , BEST , Manager and Director , 
Selfridge’s Ltd. 

That self-government is desirable both 
in groups as well as in individuals is very 
evident, and I feel that teachers in jiartic- 
ular should be j)rcpar(‘d to make experi- 
ments. I do not think that in the curly 
stages of self-government children can 
settle everything for themselves, hut they 
should be encouraged to refer to teachers, 
as elder brothers or sisters for advice and 
guidance when tluy reach a ))rohlem in self- 
government that tluy cannot tackle. 

Self-government dev(‘ lo) /s se 1 f- re ! ia nee 
and [)revcnts children, old or young, from 
waitijig for someone else to gi\ v thc'in a hxul 
iieforc launching out on m w lines. Unless 
s(*lf-govcrnmenl is practised in th.(> scliools 
it will be increasingly dillicidt for it to be 
introducc<l suceessfully in adidt life. 

Most of us hav(' within its the fear of 
authority which inclines us to take licence 
when restraint is off, ratiu'r liian lo use this 
freedom unselfishly. Hence the ini})ortance 
of children be ing taught that freedom is not 
of necessity licence, but is most wisely and 
creatively used as a naans for dexeloping 
the grouj) spirit . 

SURBITON HIGH SCHOOL. 

It may be thought that the uncharted 
country of Self-(io\ ernment may ^•erv 
properly be ex])lored by in(h‘))('ndent folk 
in private schools, or by Homer Lanc'S in 
new-fangled reformatories, but ia)t by .self- 
respecting, convejitiona! , (iovernment-In- 
spected High Schools. In such a school, 
however, the adventure has been embarked 
upon, the .skies have not fallen and there i-' 
no thought of turidng back. 
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Our Community is a Day School, 
numbcriji/T about two hundred and ci^jhty 
children ran{^diifj IVom Kindergarten age to 
that of girls who sit for University Scholar- 
ship Examinations, and twenty-six whole- 
time and visiting mistresses. Long before 
any thouglits of self-g()\ennueJit w-erc 
abroad, our Head Mistress had created an 
atuKv^phere in wliieli each individual moved 
as one ol‘ a large* I'amily, a separate person- 
ality that counted as inueh as any other 
part of the large r whole, and which in (“aeh 
Vlth form girl develope'd, not into a type 
turned out in dozens, but into a eitiz(*n of 
marked individuality . 

About three* ye'jirs ago self-governing 
methoels were gradually introdueeel. At 
lirst tlie'V we re* eonlineel le) actual form 
business, and se*areely touehed the sehe>ed 
as a whe)le. Each fenm was I're-e to adopt 
any melhexl of gove*rnme*nt it chose, and 
most of the*m elected a he'ad girl, a viee- 
head girl and a ee)nnnille*e* whe) met one*e eu* 
twice a we*ek te) discuss matters brouglit to 
their notice by ordinary members, and from 
time le) time general form me*etings were 
held for legislation and judgment of 
e)ffe*nele'rs. 

VVe* found at this early stage that the 
younge'r ehilelrcn took initiative more 
reaelily than the e'lder girls, jK)ssibly owing 
to the latter’s seir-eonse‘ie)Usness and their 
longer training in the old military ways. 
They were late in taking the ijiitiativc and 
then became suddenly bmnptiems, anel tlu'y 
were eliHiele*nt about e-omplaining e)f each 
e)ther. Ne)w, however, they have* arriveel 
at the e-ommunity ])e)int of view . The other 
day girls exj)elled a membe*r from eommittee^ 
because she had twice been late to meetings, 
and as an example of their initiative, they 
bring ovit a tcrmly tbrm magazine, eolleet- 
ing twopence from each r(*ader for our school 
mission e)r any other cause they deeiele upon , 

Many ineide-nts of interest took place in 
these early days. Form Mistresses attend- 
ing Committee or form meetings as ordinary 
memlx'rs were amazed at the capacity for 
lead(Tshi]> shown by cpiite small children, 
and at their lielpful suggestions, tlieir sane 
judgments. Dark things, such as the 
consuming of lunch in a lesson , came to light 
and were swiftly dealt wdth, lessons were 
conducted and classes entereil in registers 
in a witness’s absence and constructive 


work undertaken in lines described now in 
the Time Table as Free Work periods. On 
one occasion an Exhibition was arranged in 
aid of the School Mission, on another a 
Sale of Work for Save the Children Fund by 
a form w’hose jis'crage age w\as eleven. 
Oecasitnially a form has elected to do aw'ay 
with its Comm ittee— there is no hard and 
fast law- about organisation . 

Later the need of a legislative body 
representative of the whole school was felt, 
and a Parliament was formed of the Vlth 
form and the form Committees. This body 
meets monthly and can be summoned on any 
extraordinary occasion. No mistress is 
present, but minutes are kept and very real 
legislation is carried. Within the last year 
a further body has been evolved, a Legisla- 
t ive Assembly, composed of all the girls and 
all the mistresses and of which a* girl is 
chairwoman . This assembly meets roughly 
thr(*(* tim(*s a term. Quite tiny people at 
times make valuable suggestions; turbulent 
spirits find an outlet for their grievances; 
constructive measures are talked out and set 
going. 

1 have described the maehinery of our 
(Toxernmeut . I pass on to consider some 
diflieultics that, arise or arc thought to arise 
from it. A few members of the staff arc 
fearful of the whole jninciple and manu- 
faeture what seem to otlu-rs of us imaginary 
bogi(‘s. One, for instance, cannot tolerate 
what she calls the “'one of the gang” 
Iheorv; she is afraicl that the children arc 
getting an undue idea of their owm im})ort- 
anee, that they will a(loj)t an “I’m as good 
as you” attitude if she does not reserve a 
minimum of authority. Since Parliament 
changed a rigid silence rule for stairs and 
passage's into permission to speak with 
discretion, many who have not yet learnt 
self-ruling take liberal licence and in 
mcDiods of conducting lessons a few of us 
are not as insistent as in the past upon 
silence and “sit-stillery,” and some mis- 
tresses look askance at wdiat seems to be a 
growing disorder. Another thinks that 
wdthout the guidane(*of a mistress exercis- 
ing kind though definite authority the 
children obtain no true estimates of right 
or w'rong, that they will form habits of 
taking the line of least resistance, that they 
wdll acknowledge no God outside themselves 

Those of us who beliex e that truth lies 
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behind the principles of the New Psycliology 
^o\iot consider these to be real difJicultics . 
The chief dangers seem to lie at our own 
doors . By mishandling the new methods we 
may withhold from the cliildren what is 
their due , If we hang back and think that 
Self-government means letting them 
muddle along alone as best they can, the 
novelty may soon wear off, and the children 
prefer the case of living under military 
discipline . If on the other hand , when they 
fail over and over again, we rush in and by 
exercising authority put matters ship- 
shape, we upset the workings of evolution- 
ary self-government. We arc faced with 
this very difficulty at present. In old days 
a rigid silence rule held in the cloakrooms 
and each mistress policed her form there 
and gave offenders reports — then authority 
decreed that there could be talking witli 
discretion, mistresses still policing. Later 
after self-governing methods had been 
introduced, the children themselves decided 
to ask the mistresses to cease from police 
duty, and replaced the rigid silence rule 
which is not being kept. We are hoping 
that they will go back to discretion. 

Lack of time for the form meetings is a 
real dilliculty . In initiating a Second Form 
into the new methods the writer trespassed 
culpably upon lesson timt* , ‘Break ’ affords 
too short an interval and it is impossible to 
get the whole form together cither at 
8-45 a.m. or in the al'ternoon on account of 
train girls living at a distance. Time is 
wasted too at meetings, while the children 
discuss round and round a point, and it is 
not easy for the mistress to refrain from 
making so many suggestions that .she virt- 
ually usurps the powers of perhaps a feeble 
chairwoman. Too much energy may be 
put into the discussion of details of order at 
these meetings rather than into constructive 
work. The writer has lately discovered in 
her own form a tendency to make a mystery 
over the actual names of offenders, and to 
spend valuable time in elaborating police 
methods by which their offence will be 
made physically impossible . She .suggested 
that the willingness of the offender to remain 
mysterious showed they had not quite the 
self-governing spirit and she hopes for 
improvement in this respect, but there does 
seem to be some danger of confusing judg- 
ment of community law-breakers with tale- 


bearing. Probably this only j^roves that 
the mistress is still very much associated in 
the children’s minds with authority. 

Occasionally one notes signs of strain on 
the faces of head girls and one ffM:!ls that the 
burden of responsibility for the school may 
be thrown more heavily than before on not 
a monitorial but a conscientious sixth. 
Some enthusiasts object to form govemment 
by committee, saying that Representative 
Government is not .self-government. Form 
Councils led merely by a chairman (this 
method wa.s rejected, out of several pro- 
posals, by one form last week) would 
perhaps remove personal responsibility, 
but one feels that the school would lose if 
representative Parliament were thus wiped 
out of existence. 

Of all our difficulties that which seems 
insuperable the difference of personality 
there is bound to be among the staff, which 
causes very different conceptions ol’ the 
self-government itlea. The children, in 
consequence, pass ])erhaj)s rather sharply 
from one atmosjdicre to another from lesson 
to lesson and from year to year. 

MISS GERALDINE COSTER, B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Wychwood School, Oxford. 

Our experiments in self-government, - 
and though we lune been trying it. for 
nearly two years, we art' still in the experi- 
mental phase, — have all Ik'cji conditioned 
by the (act that our children ha\ e never felt 
the n(;ed of it and frankly did not want it. 
AVc are a small school composed of girls of 
the u}>pcr middle-class of all ages 1‘rom nine 
to eighteen, about half boarders and about 
half day ])upils. For years befon; the 
principles of .self-go\'ernment had begun to 
make a stir in the educational world, we 
had been a community where individual 
liberty, absence of rules other than the 
ordinary rules of social courtesy, and free- 
dom of movement indoors and out , had been 
the order of the day. ^Ve were a benevo- 
lent autocracy, and perfectly contented 
with things as they waTc. Tlic staff were 
not contented, because lack of initiati\e, 
slacking about in spare time, and eheerfully 
selfish individualism were turning the 
school into a land “where it was always 
afternoon.” The staff did not know' quite 
wdiat steps to take or what pitfalls to avoid, 
so in despair it tried by exhortation to 
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arouse a desire for self-govcrnnicnt. As 
might liavc been expected, the enthusiasm 
aroused was of the feeblest. It resulted in 
four or fi\'e jirefeets being elected by the 
school. After one term’s trial we roused 
ourselves suliieiently to abolish the prefect 
system by vote, on tlu* score that “this 
school has never had ])oliec!nicn before and 
does noi want tlu in now . We prefer to look 
after ourselves.’’ 

After a l>ri('f iiiterregiiuin the staff once 
more goaded the children to another experi- 
nient, and the well-known school council 
system Avas tried. This turned out the 
fatal kind of half-success that is worse than 
catastrophic failure. Tlu' council behaved 
like a good-natured dog who will fetch a 
stick to ])lease you if you insist on throwing 
it, but feels in his h('art that the afternoon 
is too warm. 

The staff fully iX'alised that the root- 
trouble lay in the I'act that the wish for .self- 
government had been sujkt- imposed, in- 
stead of s])ontaneous, — i.c., there never 
had been any real wish. Things were at a 
dead-lock wiien Mr. A. S. Neill came down 
for a week-end. We Averc in quarantine 
for mumps, and bored to extinction; and 
in half an hour he had started a blaze of 
enlliusiasm for “the real thing this time.” 
Avhieh is bidding fair to burn into a steady 
lire at last . We found on consideration that 
we disagreed Aviih him in most things, but 
that merely added fuel to the blaze. 

At present avc are going through a second 
school council ))hase, but a a cry different 
affair from the first . wSomc of the truths wc 
have gleaned from experience are; — 

1 . That Ave liaAC not yet found a 
suitable place in our scheme for our children 
under twelve years old. They do not seem 
ca]jable of self-government on the same 
lines as older children. 

2. That goAcrmnent liy a school -council 
is not self-government . Wc feed that if tlie 
school as a Avhole insists, as it tends to do 
at iwcseut, on regarding the Council as 
existing for the purpose of relieving the bulk 
of the school of all personal Avorries and 
responsibilities, avc arc, in the jargon of the 
day, merely exchanging a mother fixation 
for an elder sister fixation. 

3. That one of the greatest dillicultics 
in a school like' ours is to make people realize 
what freedom is . Wc are like a lot of canar- 


ies who cannot understand the meaning ai>J ^ 
implication of the o|3cn cage door. 

i. That a school meeting is nearly 
always fatally ready to side Avith the last 
speaker. 

5. That voting by a show of hands 
seldom gives the real ojiinion of the school 
on a controversial point, because a large 
number are content to watch and vote with 
the majority. 

MISS E. P. HUGHES, M.B.E., LL.D., 
late Principal, Cambridge Trainnig 
College for Secondary Teachers. 

Tke Avord “Self-Government” is unfor- 
tunately \ised in two different senses-lst 
the j)U]>il governing himself at any rate for 
a short ])eriod and within certain bound- 
aries: 2nd the pupil taking a share in the 
government of the community. 

Madame Montessori has developed won- 
derfully the first kind of self-government 
for young children, and her classes show 
ns vividly that children work under these 
conditiofis Avith great enthusiasm and vig- 
our. This kind of self-government dcA’clops 
initiatiAX, Ioac of work, capacity for hard 
Avork, a moral power Avhich can only groAV 
rapidly in a .state of freedom, a great 
Avidening of interests, etc. Some day 
rigidly trained mothers and nurses will 
utilise .Moid.t'ssori princij)lcs before school 
age begins and at home during school age. 
No time-table can be satisfactory in which 
there is no time for private individual work 
carried out under conditions of great 
freedom . 

Hut Ave are much more than individuals. 
Each of us is a member of a community or 
rather of several communities; and one of 
the most dillicult and most educative kinds 
of Avork is to share in self-government in 
the second sense. It is of the greatest 
importance to utilise this kind of self- 
government in school, and to give the pupil 
an opportunity of helping to make laws and 
regulations; to administer them; to try, 
convi(;t, and punish appropriately the 
culprits who break them; to choose repres- 
sentatives and governors and to learn to 
estimate their worth, and shortly to perform 
the different kinds of work Avhich fall to the 
actiAT citizen. This form of self-govern- 
ment is more educative than the first. It 
dcA clops co-operation, knowledge of human 
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i^ture, a realisation of the necessity and 
value of law, it creates a sense of responsi- 
bility, a love of justice, a clear conscious- 
ness of the claims of others, widened 
interests and a broader outlook than merely 
what is personal and individual, a realising 
that there arc two sides to e\'ery question, 
etc., etc. JJut this form of self-government 
has another value in addition to a purely 
educational one. Our pupils are embryo 
citizens and we can train them through seif- 
government to look at tlieir citizen duties 
from the right standpoint, and to gain 
knowledge and skill winch will be of gr<‘at 
use to them as citizens in the future. Also 
most social reformers of to-day are turning 
more and more to the fichool as the place 
above all others where the wrongs and the 
evils of the adult world can be most 
effectively set right . Some of iis th ink that 
it is vital that tlic home should be inehidcd 
and that even a certain amount of self- 
government should bo introduced. Hence 
sclf-govenunent in schools is highly import- 
ant to the Social Reformer. Many teachers 
still fear to introduce self-government. 
They urge that it takes up too much of the 
children’s time, that it may ])roduec chaos 
and disorder, that obedienee and discipline 
and not liberty and self-government is what 
the world most needs to-day . Thest* doubts 
and difliculties can easily bo removed if a 
few general principles are accc})ted. 

(1) Self-government should not be intro- 
duced suddeidy. Liberty may be a curse 
or a blessing and it sliouhl be introduced 
carefully and gradually. The capacity for 
realising responsibility shows the capacity 
for using freedom aright and being cajiable 
of joining in self-government. A little 
self-government of this second kind cun be 
given between TO and 12 years of age. but 
the special period for it is the adolescent or 
secondary stage from 12 to 18 and the 
amount of self-government should con- 
stantly increase as the pupil rises from class 
to class. 

(2) In some schools self-government does 
not mean the making of laws, etc., but 
doing a good many tasks which take up 
much time, are often a grave anxiety and 
cause of worry to the pupils, and which 
otherwise would have to ))e done by the 
teachers. This is not true self-government 
in any sense. If the children are trained 
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on self-government of the first kind and the 
government of the (community is well 
organised it should not interfere seriously 
Avith school work. If the teachers of the 
school are included in the system of self- 
government as a kind of second chamber in 
the school Parliament they can demonstrate 
adfiiirably that they also are under law; 
can show by conduct as well as words 
the right principles of eitizenshij), and can 
inllueiiec public 0})inion constitutionally. 

(3) It is obviously an ach antage to copy 
as far as possible the customs of our national 
citizenship , e .g . , to vote by ballot , to choose 
representatives, to form committees to 
divide the work, cLe. It also seems desir- 
able for the class to represent municipal 
local gox'crnments and decide what c{>neerns 
them only, and for a school parliament to 
decide all matters concerning the school as 
a whole. It has been suggested that an 
inter-school jiarliament would help the 
pupils to think of the world outside their 
school, and certainly some kind of link 
between a secondary school atul the primary 
schools that largely need it, would also be 
a distinct advantage. 

( t) It is essential that if the pupils make 
a mistake, e.g. choose, bad representatives, 
or make foolish laws that they should not be 
allowed to alter them for a given period so 
as to realise their mistake vividly by sad 
cx})ericnce. 

(5) It is well to demonstrate to the pu])ils 
the special advantages of the school com- 
munity. e.g. their great freedom, they can 
make an if laws; they know one another and 
their conditions at first lumd. They need 
not trouble aljout the market value of work 
or any financial troubles, etc. It is ver’^ 
stimulating therefore lo try occasionally 
some civic experiment which as yet has not 
been tried in the adult world outside. 

A foreigner, who has s])ent a day in a 
good London Council School, remarked as 
he left the building: 

am glad I know something of your 
history and of your goA crnment, otherwise 
I never should lia\’e imagined you were pre- 
paring in that school citizens for a demo- 
cratic sclf-go\erning country. The teach- 
ers were autocratic, atvd 1 saw no self- 
government . ’ ’ 

Our famous big Public Scliools are noted 
for their self-go\ ernment. and noAv that the 
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Scout and Girl Guide niovcincnts are spread- 
ing seir-governnient quickly it is to be 
lioped that this soon will penneate our 
schools thoroughly, and thus cinphasisc 
tliat schools arc not so much I'actories ol' 
knowledge but rather communities where 
we may learn to live aright. 

MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, Editor, 
‘‘The Daily Herald.'^ 

It is impossible lor me to write anything 
very intelligent on the subject of self- 
government in schools. But my opinion is 
that we know so little about children that 
we ought to i)roeee(l along tlu- lines of 
experiment . 

Children differ (juite as much as grown- 
ups. I know that when 1 was quite young 
I helped to organise a “round robbin“ to 
our master. There was a sort of pre- 
eoeiousness about that which the old boy 
was amazed at. But tens of thousands of 
children at that age- - which was about 10 — 
would do that sort of thing to-day without 
turning a hair, and none ol‘ us would be 
much surprised . 

Further, the question as to Jixing an age 
when to start, is one which ought always to 
be Ilexibh* so as to allow of the tlifferenees of 
temperament, ete., in children. 

As to the amount of self-government : 
here again it is a matter for the iTidi vidua 1 
child. One child can be left alone and it 
will get there at the end , whatever haj)pens. 
1 remember a school master talking to me 
about two boys who were brothers -one 
ol them, he said , was always certain to be in 
at the linish and at the top. while the other 
was all uneertaiii, and needed very much 
more attention. 

Finally, speaking both as .a parent and 
one who has hel})cd to manage schools, and 
is helping to run one now, I would like to 
say that in my judgment none of us, not 
even the most clever, have begun to under- 
stand how to educate either our ehildr(*n or 
ourselves. When ail the methods have 
been tried and ex erything has been said and 
done that modern ])eopic do and say, the 
fact remains that education should consist 
of bringing out of a child the talents that 
are hidden there, and, as far as I have 
been able to discover, no school or system 
really does this. 


MR. J. H. BADLEY, Headmaster^ 
Hedales . 

What is meant lyy self-go\ ernment in a 
school ? There are those who , when holding 
forth in the “playing-ticlds-of-Eton” vein, 
jqiply it to the Prefect system in the Public 
Schools, though there is little real self- 
government in a system which merely 
delegates authority to a selected few who 
(their own privilege ajnirt) arc only ])utti ng 
into force law's in the making of which they 
have had little or no share, and the rest 
none at all. It is used more justly of 
putting into the hands of a form a greater 
or smaller share in the class-discipline and 
the making of class-room rules; with which 
is usually associated some degree of choice 
of the work to be done and of the method to 
be followed.-- our old friend ‘self-activity’ 
modernised and re-ciubodied in the varimis 
activities of ‘Play-way’ and ‘Laboratory’ 
meth(xls. Experiments in this direction 
are now', one rejoices to see, becoming 
fairly common. Some few have gone 
mueii further, in attempting complete 
self-government throughout the School , leav- 
ing to the ehildnm tlie establishment and 
maintenance of order, the making and 
carrying-out of rules, the choice of work, 
the dealing with defaulters and all such 
questions of school government. Schools 
in Avhich self-go\(Tnment is as complete as 
this are, naturally, few' in number. They 
are experiments of the utmost value, as 
showing most clearly th(5 conditions and 
the results of self-government and how' far 
faith in children can be justified; but it is 
evident that, even if they prove to ])oint 
the way to the schools of the future, it is 
neither possible nor desirable to attempt, 
in the great majority of schools, so revolu- 
tionary a change. For that conditions 
are in most cases adverse, and faith, and 
the experience needed to make it a practical 
thing, are lacking. Most teachers would 
shrink from changes, which, suddenly 
brought about, must at first |)roduce a 
state of anarchy ; and though there are some 
wdio advocat(‘ a period of’ anarchy as the 
surest means of attaining a real self- 
gov'crnment basefl on experience, not many 
would be willing to risk so much at the 
outset. It is therefore by experiments of a 
less extreme nature that advance in the 
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Njirectioii of self-govenimeat is more likely 
to come; and for this reason a brief outline 
ol‘ some experiments of this kind in a 
school of t300 boys and girls of ages ranging 
from 11 to 19 may be helpful to those who 
are ready to believe in self-government, 
but are still in some doubt as to how, and 
still more how far, it can be ])ut in y)raetiee. 

At Bedales, as long as the numbers were 
small there was no special maehincry of 
government and no code of rules. As the 
numbers grew rules were gradually made 
and, later, prefects were chosen from 
among the older boys and girls to see that 
they were obser^'('d and to take charge, so 
far as it was needed, of all activities 
exe(‘pt those of the class-room, and this 
still remains the outward form of govern- 
ment here. Meanwhile various bodies grew 
U)), as the outcome of s))eeial interests or 
special eireumstanees. such as the Fire 
Brigade, the committee which runs the 
school })aper, another for organising enter- 
tainments, and so on, which carry on their 
functions independently in the main of the 
school authorities. The next step was 
for the different forms to have the manage- 
ment of their out-of-elass affairs, usually, 
but not always, under the presidency of 
the form-master or mistress; and latterly 
this has been largely extended to matters 
of class-work also, more individual work, 
with more freedom of choice and arrange- 
ment of time, taking the place of most of 
the class-teaching. Different dormitories 
also can also make their own plans for 
carrying out the general dormitory rules; 
{uul at meals the sc|iaratc tables are left, 
some entirely, some for a })ari. of each week, 
to sec to their own orderliness. 

These are some ways in which self- 
government can be encouraged the more 
easily as they ap})ly to units of moderate 
size. We have also done something toward 
aj)})lying it on a larger scale, not by 
suddenly doing away with all the rules and 
traditions that have gradually grown up 
with the growth of the School, and leaving 
children to find entirely afresh their own 
ways of establishing ordered activities, but 
by calling them into eonneil and by letting 
then\ take a responsible part in making the 
laws as well as in carrying them out. 
Thus at times we have had special meetings 
of the whole school to decide particular 
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points as they arose , or to discuss the more 
general questions that underlie all govern- 
ment. On occasions, for instance, when 
some particular built has become common 
in the school, the matter hns been discussed 
at such a meeting and the way of dealing 
with it left to the decision of the School, — 
the only guidance required being, usually, 
the suggestion of some modifi^ration of 
over-severe measures. There have also 
been discussions on how far it is })ossiblc to 
do without ruU'S, and when they are 
needed, so that all the school may see 
something of the reason for tliem even it if 
does not seem possible to let the need in 
each cast' be learnt by personal experience 
of anarchy. It is not, of course, possible, 
even it if were advisable, to have these 
whole-school discussions frequently; but in 
ordti* that as many as possible may have a 
real and continual share in making the 
laws under which they have to live, there is 
a permanent advisory council — the School 
rarliamcnt-to which each form every 
term elects two representatives, a boy and a 
girl, and of which certain members of the 
Staff are also members. This body meets 
at regular intervals and discusses any 
(juestions brought forward by any of its 
members, or suggestions sent in by others; 
these are either decided on the spot, or, 
after discussion, held over for further 
consideration; a distinction being made 
between (jnestions that can be left entirely 
to the School, and those that must be 
decided . after learning the wishes and feeling 
of the school , by myself. At the beginning 
of each school year all the school rules are 
submitted one by one to the School Parlia- 
ment, and retained or discarded or alterdtl 
as may seem best. 

In tliese ways all can feel that they have 
some share in making the laws as well as in 
settling how they arc to be administered 
and how failure to observe them shall be 
treated; while at the same time, by the 
means before mentioned, they have daily 
occasions for ])ractising the self-control 
which, rather than any machinery, is 
the essence of self-government. Machinery 
of some kind there must be for the mainten- 
ance of order, which is the first essential 
of communal life; but we do not want to 
make it attractive lor its own sake, at the 
risk of 1‘orgetf Illness of its purpose; nor 
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yet elaborate, at the cost, sooner or later, 
of unreality and boredom. Freedom with- 
in clearly defined limits of necessity is the 
law of life; and at school, tot), while 
we want all the freedom that is possible, 
the limits must he there, thou«;h the 
settling of them will vary with our wisdom 
and our J'aith. (dnldren cannot settle 
evtTytliii^T for tlieniselves ; lint, if given the 
op))ortunitv, with so?ne guidance to be had 
for the asking, they can settle much more 
than most of us are inclined to think until 
we try the exj>erimcnt. .Fust what they 
can best settle for themselves, and how far, 
at any givin age. the freedom can be 
extended, is still maltc'r for trial by each 
one of us in our several ways. 

EXCERPTS FROM ST. GEORGE’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPENDEN. 

The Property Court, 

Decemher, 1019. 

At the beginning of the term the Head- 
master .... jiroposed to collect a 
list (;aeh week of all damage dojie to 
property by the School, a! id il‘ it reached 
more than certain ])roj)ortions the Wednes- 
day half-holiday would be taken away. 
He did not regard this as an entirely 
satisfactory ))lan, but lie would continue it 
until the School jiroduced a better. 

After one half-holiday had been lost an 
alternati\e---who shall yet say a better? — 
])lan was produced in the shape of a ])enimii- 
ent commission to investigate damages, 
and a weekly court of justice to try and to 
j)unish oiTenders. 

Week by week the court has sat. and 
w#ek by week the eases lan e become fewer 
in number and less serious in eharaeter. . 

. The Ca})iain of the School sits as 
president, and is assisted by two recorders 

. . . The Ihesident announces that 

“A” is accused of such and such an ill- 
deed, and asks ‘iJ” and ‘T'”- -witnesses 
previously warned by tlu* commission — to 
state what they know about the case. He 
then asks if any member of the court can 
give any further evidence. Each witness, 
after giving evidence , may be ({uestioned, 
first by any member of the court, and then 
by the accused. After all evidence and 
cross examination, the accused is invited 
to make a statenu'iit , and. linally, before 


judgment is given, any member of thc'^ 
court may exj^ress an opinion on the case. 
The court ^’otes ])ubliely as to whether or 
not the accused is deserving of punishment, 
and the President decides at leisure what 
the punishment is to be. ... An 
accused freely gi\ es e\'idence against liim- 
sclf, and does not endeavour to defend 
actions if he considers them to have been 
wrong; tliere has never yet been any 
atbMiipt on the |)art ol‘ an accused to 
(piibble or to disgui.se the truth. All this 
probably because there is no one who is 
trying to get him condemned. For the 
same reason members ol' the court can give 
evidence without suspicion of injustice. 

The Property Court Redivivus. 

Dexnnbcr, 1020. 

A year ago it was pointed out that we 
should only be able to claim complete 
success wh(‘n the (’ourt became a dead 
letter. . . . The fact remains that 

the Property Court has b(‘cn r(’instat(‘d this 
term . The weuknc'sses were (1 ) the position 
of judge proved too heavy a responsibility 
for any one i)air of shoulders, consequently 

(2) judgment had often to be sus])ended and 
the decisions were not always published; 

(3) oidy cases of known offenders could be 
tried; (I) the jiroeeedings were in some 
respects too formal: the ap[)earance of a 
prisoiKT at the bar tended to prejudice 
the issue, as a rule in the j)rison(T’s favour. 

At the beginning of this term public 
opinion on the rights of property seemed to 
be as lax as ever . It was decided to ask the 
School to elect a committee to be completed 
by representatives of the Staff, which should 
at once draw u}) the const, itution of a new 
Court. The (hurt was to take cognisance 
of all cjuestions affecting the property. 
])rivate and public, and especially cases of 
ilamagc, neglect, extravagance, borrowing 
and lending. Its main functions were to 
discover offenders, to try offenders when 
found, to produce regulations calculated 
to check offences, and generally to raise the 
tone of public oj)inion in this matter. The 
functions of the CA)mniittec were to collect 
evidence, to preside at the meetings of the 
Court , and to present eases of offences to the 
Court 

The j)roccdure decided upon was that 
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century. Like most revolts it ims the 
irresistible force of accunm luted repressed 
impulses behind it, and is certain to over- 
shoot the mark. To sweep away dceayc'd 
and unmitural systems aial the ])aralysin^ 
wrappinjfs of tradition and red ta})e. 
violence must be done and evt'n natural 
laws nu^ be broktai but wv need not fear 
that excessive fervour aiul enthusiasm 
will not be tempered by exj)erienee and 
common sense in the: course of tinu^ 

As one who for seventeen years has 
experimented with all deforces of self- 
ffovt'rnment from the Preft'cturc appointed 
by the Headmaster to a sort of school 
communism in which in the matter of 
<)fovernment . stalT and pupils had ecpial 
powers, I have collected a nund)er of 
probletns and doubts which may be worth 
mentioninj^^ in this discussion. 

One who has a st eady passion for freedom . 
both in j)ersonal matters and })rofessional 
work, is apt to regard this as a natural and 
universal eharaet eristic of teaeluTs and 
pu})ils. This is an error. True those 
reformers who introduce and encourage 
self-government at great trouble to them- 
selves are naturally of this class. Hut a 
little carefid o))ser\ation shows that many 
more — both tea(fhers and pupils— lack this 
passion. Freedom means responsibility, 
self-government, hard work with seif- 
restraint. and self-sacrifice, the loss of 
freedom (of a lower but more comfortable 
order!) and consequently discomfort, and 
perhfips unhappiness. Not being ardent 
souls (in this matter) though they may 
catch fire in the general eontlagration . they 
s^on “iiz/le out.” 

Moreover even the ardent souls become 
exhausted and discouraged if treated to a 
surieit of freedom. Less consciously and 
precisely they feel what Wordsworth aptly 
expresses in one line. ‘‘Me this uncharted 
Freedom tires.” In short, freedom is 
always a great responsibility, it may 
involve great exj^ense in time and trouble 
and give little satisfaction in return. It 
may be like an entailed estate on which 
we have no desire to live, which brings in 
little income and which we are obliged to 
keep in order at great expense! 

Of course there are temporary motives 
which may attach to the desire for freedom , 
e.g., novelty and the desire to be in fashion! 


These ha^c considerable initial force bdt 
soon wear out. Unless replaced by more 
permanent interest they an* a})t to let our 
self-government down Avith a run. Emula- 
tion or competition, the reward of 
publicity and notoriety and many other 
external interests may jdsiy their part for a 
time. 

What then do we -children and teachers 
- want? Is it opportunity? — opjjortunity 
to })ursue our several interests, to do our 
work in our own way, to embark on the 
adventures that make life really interesting 
and A'ahiable? Undoubtedly “opportun- 
ity is a fine thing.” Not only opportunity 
to do some particular thing, but to do 
things. Hut what is the relation of the 
op])ort\inity to Freedom and Self-govern- 
ment? Obviously some degree of freedom 
is necessary, but self-government is not. 
The benevolent autocrat may })rovidc for 
better opportunity than self-government. 
A j)ure democracy may give rise to a most 
opjU'cssive auto(‘raey as we have recently 
seen. This frequently ha})pcns in schools. 
Hefore setting up any system it is well to be 
clear as to what we ho])e to get from it. 
When it conus to an end or to recon- 
struction Ave must judge its success or 
aj)paret)t failure by those aims. A Self- 
government scheme may fail miserably to 
give oj)portunity for the pursuit of certain 
organised interests. It may go to pieces 
and demonstrate admirably the limitations 
of human nature, the diflieulties of self- 
government and the dangers of a demo- 
cracy. This may be jjreciscly the end wc 
had in view. The history of nations and of 
schools suggest that democracies have very 
little real interest in government except 
so far as it touches their pockets or their 
eouA enicnce, that Avhile they will struggle 
desperately for a right they arc apt to 
become indifferent to it when it is won, 
and that they will suffer long the tyrannies 
provided they be democratic. They arc 
too absorbed in their own personal intere.sts 
and prefer a capable and benevolent 
autocrat — whether an em])eror, a liead- 
luaster, or a prefect. 

This is no reason for dropping self- 
gOA'crnmcnt in schools. On the contrary. 
The lessons that democracy must learn con 
be learned only in practice; skill in leader* 
ship is acquired in leading; acuteness in 
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criticism and intolerance of misrule develop 
under mis-government. Abo^•e all the 
habit of self-abnegation which underlies all 
successful democratic government can 
scarcely be cultivated too young. 

One of the primary jmietical dillie\ilties 
is to give the government soiik' real reason 
for its existence. Prefects and (’aptains, 
courts of honour and the like are excellent 
experience for the school, V>ut bodies 
which exist mainly or entirely for ordinary 
disciplinary purposes are fui\damentally 
(however aj^pointed) instruments of a 
central and autoeratie. authority. Heal 
self-governnumt exists for some creative 
})urpose— to provide, control, and protect 
some oj)portimities for a fuller, freer life. 
It is desirable also that the demand for such 
self-governed laeilities should arise out 
of some real and eominonly felt need. 
Thus the initiative comes from the class or 
school. Obviously so-called freedom and 
self-control which is imposed upon puj)ils 
from above, willy nilly, is no freedom but a 
sjiecies of benevolent tyranny. 

Before the war the H,(’.S. ran a very 
broad scheme of evening activities. While 
each had its committee they were very 
largely under the influence of the teachers. 
After the war, in a response to a general 
appeal, a si ill wider scheme was organised 
which ran from 2 to <S p.m. on Friday. 
Pupils were discouraged from taking up too 
many activities, but all members of the 
school were free to join any activity and 
vote for or hold ofliee in its eommitte<‘. A 
great variety of coml)inations of teachers 
and pupils in control resulted. Some 
activities were controlled by jmpils only, 
others had teachers in cornmitlee but hold- 
ing no otUee (pupils were ehairmau and 
secretary) others elected teachers to the 
chief otliccs. A central council composed 
of one representative of each activity was 
set up and this aj)pointed an executive 
committee. 

General supervision of the school was 
practically in the hands of a body of 
voluntary supervisors who took duty in 
])airs for an hour each Friday. Since the 
ordinary school punishments (conduct 
marks and detentions) were not available, 
they were compelled in the end to set up a 
court to enforce discipline, and did so very 
effectively! This was perhaps the only 


purely self-organising movement in the 
whole scheme, and yet it was in a 
sense tyrannk'al since these suj)ervisors 
were >’olimtnry workers who set up their 
court without, asking or receiving the 
consent of the “citizens,” much less at 
their cojumand. But as a form of control 
arising out of a real need ol' the coiymunity 
and used for their good, it represents a 
natural stage in the devclo})ment of self- 
government. Had tlu‘ scheme continued 
long enough for some opposition to this 
disci])linarv machinery to arise and the 
authority of the court to be challenged the 
self-governing community would have 
learned a very valuable lesson. 

It ought to be exi)lained that the Free 
Activities were not primarily intended for 
the develo])ment of self-government, but to 
provide opportunities for the pursuit of 
very \'aried, fre(‘ interests. It was a good 
o|)portunity for experimcfit with self- 
governing l)odies. but the eomj)lexity of 
the scheme and the large number of persons 
(370) concerned, made some well developed 
organisation seem necessary. While this 
was worked ont in full school discussions 
it was rather abstract and formal and in 
several cases w-as not very live and effective. 
It was planned in advance of full needs and 
consequently was too much of a ])aper 
scheme. 

What ])co])le want is freedom in the form 
of jicrsonal op])ortunity , not of self-govern- 
ment . When self-government becomes a 
condition of the enjoyment of opportunity 
then interest in it grows and the impulse 
tow'ards it becomes \ ery strong. An inter- 
esting case occurred reeei\tly. A senicf 
form petitioned for the j)rivilege of using 
the school and classroom at })rohibited 
times. The benevolent tyrant expressed 
his desire to enlarge the liberties of his 
subjects, but })ointed out that the rule had 
become necessary owing to abuse of the 
liberty in the past . There was nothing to 
show that it would not be similarly abused 
again. To meet this difficulty the Form 
Committee (the boy and girl captains and 
three others) were instructed by the form to 
safeguard the liberty. They were endowed 
with full powers to suspend or otherwise 
punish any pupil, and each pupil promised 
to submit to their decisions . The form was 
thus able to guarantee that the liberty 
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sliould not Ik- abused. This is a trivial 
iiKiideut but it presents I think a true and 
natural order of develo})rnent in self- 
go\ ernment ; an or<janisation c\ ol\‘ed to 
meet a felt nec-d aiul to over-come a reeoj;- 
nised dilhenlty. Its sanction is not its 
disciplinary ])Ovvers, but tlu- fael that it 
c;an eremite and maintain opportunity <)r 
liberty.' In other words this little fjovern- 
ing body is expressly appointed to widen and 
maintain the liberties of the eomnumity. 
So lon<jf as if ))r<)ves it has thus creative 
power, it will endure. Hut no form e)f 
self-f^ov(Tnmejit could last which Avas 
merely a police- force. A prefecture Avdiieh 
is disciplinary oidy is s(-lf-jjov('rnmcj»t in a 
very limited sense. They are instruments 
of the tyrant, instrinnents chosen, may be. 
Avith his eons(-nt, by their felloAv pupils, 
but ultimat(‘ly responsible to him and 
often enou'jh far Avorse tyranls than he is! 

In actual fact this little form committee 
is the head])ieee and mouthpiece of the 
Form, receiving, shaping and raising the 
aspirations of the form in all directions. 
It stimulates the form's eoninninity scn.se, 
protects it from internal and external 
attacks: encourages and facilitates its 
efforts after the larger life and wiiis for it 
coveted liberties. It organises the form’s 
enterprises and draws constantly u})on the 
bencAolenee of the tyrant for its benefit. 
On its eai)aeity to serve- the foru) in this 
Avay depends the eommittce’s poAver both 
ill leadership and in discipline. Hence so 
much — almost everything dejiends on the 
presence of at lca.st one energetic . enter- 
prising, imaginative, and tactful spirit 
iy the form. Such spirits are rather born 
than made though often they can be 
developed from obscure members into 
leaders . 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, 

{A Mmivsm'ian'H Conception of Self- 
Government). 

What do AVT mean by strength of character ? 
The popular conception is that of a man 
who docs not change his course, who is not 
easily distracted, who does not swerve 
under pressure, Avho is undaunted by 
difficulties, Avho makes efforts, and over- 
comes obstacles. IIow to educate such a 
man? The pojndar idea is to make him 


do as Ave wish, to force uiKroiigenial tasks 
u])ou him, snatch away his pleasures, 
and point out to him the jiath of duty — 
hold out heroes for his emulation, point 
to others of his contemporaries who have 
greater prowess, encourage him to compete, 
jumish him for his failures and mistakes. 

From a (‘crtain superficial standpoint 
this may CAcn seem a good course of 
‘"discipline”; as though to become inured 
to this mode of life is to become proof 
against the “shocks and trials of an all 
loo Avieked AAorld.” Undoubtedly, too, 
a man who succeeds in adult life has to 
manifest many of the same virtues, and 
suffer many of the same pains, as a child 
submitted to this regime. Hut there is 
one fundamental difference, which is 
eoinmonly overlookeil. The groAvn man 
Avho endures has some jiredominant ])urposc 
in vicAv. He does this, as it were, of his 
OAA'u will. He is a free agent, who could 
have chosen otherwise had he Avished. Hut 
Avith the child, Avhat pur])ose has he in 
vicAA'? If he obeys us, it is our purpose. 
If he suffers, he has not chosen this 
suffering for the sake of a greater end. 
If he makes efforts, it is not to attain a goal , 
but to aA'oid a ])ain. W'hat psychological 
parallelism is there, therefore, between his 
ease and that of the man we have pictured ? 

When C'olumbus sailed for America, he 
Avas dominated by a mighty })urpose, Avhich 
pcrmitteil nothing to interfere Avith his 
aim. (’olumbus suffered, he made efforts, 
he AA as tliAA'arted ; but h(* Avon . Let us sec 
if Avc can find any similar idicnomcna in 
the .school. 

Here is one. A boy brought up in a 
monastery, taught nothing but Latin and 
Greek, and intended for the priesthood, 
clianced to sec one day a master teaching 
his pupils geometry with diagrams. The 
l)oy, AA'ho AA'as then in his teens, and who 
had never before heard of mathematics, 
became filled with enthusiasm. He could 
think of nothing else, and do nothing else, 
he gave his parents and teachers no rest, 
he was denied; but he conquered. The 
boy’s name was Galileo. Now when 
Columbus sailed for America, and Galileo 
studied mathematics, they were both free 
agents. They would not have been free 
had they been entirely prevented ; freedom 
for them lay in following a natural bent. 
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furthermore, performed acts of will, 
and presented the eharactcristies in life 
that we assoeiate with strong men. Sup- 
posing, oil the coutrary, their impulse had 
been frustrated })v the moral rejiroof so 
common in the school, “(‘urh your impulses 
my boy,” ‘ileware of self-iiuiulgeuee, ” 
and the like — or had grown up in the 
belief that all one wislus to do is bad, and 
that effort should be made to do what we 
dislike, clearly they would not have bein 
free, their lives would have been diminished , 
they would not have exhibited the great 
and heroic acts of self-abnegation, effort and 
sacrifice, that made them famous, and the 
world richer. Their wills, in short, would 
have been broken, and not made. IleiUH* 
we reach the eonelusion that freeilom is 
necessary for an aet ol‘ will to become 
manifest. Now let me give some instances 
of will from a school in whieli the children 
arc free. There is a little hoy of four-and- 
u-half in a class I supervise' who goes about 
with a fell intent. I can see his deter- 
mination in e\erv aet. lie glances at the 
l)lackboard . the goat of his am))ition, 
from beneath lowerc'd brow like an 
anarchist eaigaged in eonspiraev. He feels 
the sand -paper letters daily, repeating 
their names darkly to himself, lie does 
not clamour to write before he is able, 
as do some less well-ha lanced children. 
He makes efforts. He fills in his geometri- 
cal designs with care and jU'ecision. He 
resists numerous counter attractions tliat 
might disturb him. He is nev(‘r to he 
seen rushing wildly to the window to 
watch the postman. lie does not leave his 
work when someone inisbeliaves ; often 
he continues it when tlie other ehildn'ii are 
singing. He manifests, in fact, the pheno- 
mena of will eharaeterislie of great men. 

Now what is to he the teacher’s action in 
relation to these jihenomena ? Is she to 
distract the child from his aim in order to 
rivet his attention on herself? In doing 
so, she would play the part of King 
Ferdinand to ('ohiml)us. True, the will 
may become strong in surmounting dilli- 
cultics, but only provided it doc.s surmount 
them. Supposing she succeeded! Or is 
the teacher rather to reverence this pheno- 
mena as supreme, humhle lierself before 
it, and stand aside from its path; remove 
all obstacles and supply all needs, that the 


child’s aim (dillieult enough as it is) 
shall he fulfilled? This is the ^Primrose 
Path,” we arc told. If so, 1 never saw 
primroses more ])atieut]y, toilsomely, and 
steadfastly gatiu'red . 

Now let nu' tell of anotlier child. Hriaii 
was a hoy of five who, when he came to the 
school, had not the remotest idea o^order. 
He knew neither the place of an 3 'thing, 
nor i(s value, nor its purpose. He threw 
the hreadknife in tlie lire, his train over the 
wall. When patiently recovered by an 
adult, he threw them hack. At the least 
provocation lie would liite, or scratch. 
There was in tin' classroom a dainty little 
.lajianese eahinet containing cards for 
reading used by the older children. One 
(lay I was horrified to see Hrian fingering 
this, fV'aring its destnietion. .More in 
defence of llu* olvjeet than in hoj)cs for 
Hrian. I gnv(' him a precise little lesson on 
how to o]K'n and shut the frail swing-doors, 
how lo grasp Ihe knobs btdwecn fing(?r and 
tliuinb, and to ])ull out the drawers without 
forcing them . To my siirjirise be responded 
to this lesson as he had done to nothing 
jireviously . He pulled out and replaee(l 
('very drawer with the utmost care, and 
one (‘(Uild not helj) feeling that tlie cabinet 
was safe in his hands. He patiently 
removed tin' cards and was not satisfied 
till lie had dusted not only each drawer, 
hut the space into which it slides. Finally 
he put tlie whole cabinet together again in 
jierteet order, with all its contents in place. 
.At about tliis time he showed markt'd 
interest in an intelleetnal exercise, namely, 
learning lo count by means (if the “long 
stair.” And mainly on account (if this, « 
and his little exercises in jiraetieal life, he 
began to de\elop an orderly disposition. 
Since then he has heeome an exjilorer of his 
environment . By making tests he has 
discovered what is good and what is bad, 
what is right and what wrong, the purpose 
and jilaee of things . It was noticed that he 
often demanded to do exercises beyond his 
yiowcrs. He insisted, in spite of dis- 
suasions, until a very precise lesson was 
given infinitely above his head. Then this 
curiosity ceased. He really wished to find 
out the purpose of everything in liis 
environment. Now he has settled down 
and works contentedly at his own level 
like the other children. Ilis whole 
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demeanour lias altered. He is sweet- 
tempered, loviiifT^ and obedient ; the ibnner 
chaos of his character has gi\en way to 
intelligent self-control. 

In this ease we were actually able to 
witness the formation and organisation of 
the will. Iteadincss to oliey, or oblige, 
goes hand-in-hand with tins process. There 
is a lf\.tle girl who tliree years ago was a 
terror. She would stand in the middle of 
the room and shriek. The otlier day I laid 
visitors and asked her to show tliem her 
reading game. She leteluHl her little 
cabinet and drawers, and placed ail the 
objects on the cards . During the operation 
((piite a lengthy one) the other children 
began marebing to musie. and I noliec'd 
that she hurried a little in putting the last 
drawer away and replacing the eabinet 
before she wimt to join them. Ihil not till 
the visitors had gone, and the teacher told 
me after dinner, did i realisi' what an 
inlliction I had j)ul upon her. She was 
the child wlio had asked for the musie. and 
wanted it more than all others in the room! 
Yet tlicre ivas no shrug of the slioulders. 
not the least sign of disjdeasure. wlnm I 
asked her to do what at that moment she 
must liai'c detested! 

Tims the will develops by functioning. 
just like the power to walk, to think, or to 
concentrate. The first eoneern of the 
c.ducaior must he to allow it to fimetion. 
Hut ])(Tha])s it has already heeonu' apjian :nt 
that not all activities are of erpial value in 
this regard. There are crises in develop- 
ment when res|)cet is all-important. Ihit 
at other times interru]itiou matters not at 
^ all. The poet is not always composing, 
and between whiles the landlady may well 
present him with Ins hill. Indeed, the 
Moiitcssori teacher may (ind herself in a 
sad plight if she does not distinguish. 
This, it seems to me, is one of the vital 
])oiiits of differenee between the Monlessuri 
method and other attimipts to ajiplv self- 
government, which are apparejitiy more 
logical and thoroughgoing. Yet logic in 
reality is safeguarded liy the fact that ail 
really vital activities are harder to intcr;‘u)>t 
than others which arc loss so . Observation 
and experiment, therefore, may determine 
them, apart from belief. 

‘ ‘Mont essori ’ ’ House , 

Harpenden . 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS IN^A. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL. 

VVe have been weighed in the balance and 
found -wanting; in other words two govern- 
ment Ins})eet rcssos ha\ (^ descended on our 
school and refused to grant recognition 
under tiie New Education Hill. 

The School is an old School; its senior 
])npils pass into Oxford and Cambridge; 
its girls are known for tiieir good manners 
and liealtliy outlook; tiiey make elheient 
and eonseienl ions eiti/ens; hut the pegs in 
our ehaikrooms are only seven inches a})art, 
while according to the regulations of the 
Hoard of Education, they should he ten. 
Tliis is a serious error striking at the very 
roots of onr Seiiool system and it is dreadful 
to think that we lived in total ignorance of 
il until two days ago. Then in the same 
cloakroom we liave six w'asli-hasins. *Tlie 
two ol'lieial ladies by taking the number of 
pupils in the school, dividing it by live, 
adding on twelve and taking away the 
miiuher they first thought of liave dis- 
covered there should lie eiglit; they have 
added a corollary that as n scholastic 
institution wc rank very low'. It was in 
vain wc ])oinicd out that most of our pu]>ils 
come in the second louring car escorted by 
the third under mirsi* maid and thcn^forc wc* 
w(‘rc not usually ohlig(*d to wash them as a 
preliminary to leaching them. This pro- 
test was dismissed as frivolous. One of the 
Ins]H‘etresscs luul a basilisk glare and the 
other an ingratiating smile; she was the 
worse. During the two long days they 
sojourned among us we found only one 
method of lifting the heavy gloom of 
disapproval which hung about them; that 
was to say the w'ord “Syllabus,” but they 
found the syllahuses (Syllabi?) we pro- 
vided so few in mmihcr and so meagre in 
proportion that they soon relapsed into 
d('))ression again. 

It was my fate to escort them to the 
Kindergarten Hoorn, which seemed to me 
full of air and sun and happy babies. 
They threw’ one all-emhraeing glance of 
disa])proval round them and then: “Look 
at that chair,” said Hasilisk Eye. Wc 
looked at it blankly; it seemed alright. 

‘ ‘That child ’s ieet do not t oneh the ground ’ ’ 
she explained pityingly. “Its an inch too 
short.” “That might he remedied,” put 
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irt flie Smiler, “by cutting an inch off 
the legs.” 

In two nionths that chair would be too 
short so I suppose we onglit to keep the four 
bits and glue them on again wlicn necessary . 
But if we arc going lo kccji on cutting off 
inches and half inches .<md sticking llicni 
on I am afraid tlu' legs will l)ceome Acrv 
ricketty. IIowc\cr mc liadn't lime to 
ask about that for they would not stay and 
see any more of the lesson; tlu'v were loo 
upset about the cliair. 

An hour or so later 1 had a private inter- 
view with Smiler. She did no! nectl any 
fresh information about me for all tlu' 
staff had already filled u]) forms in dnj)li- 
cate stating wliat day of tlie week they were 
born and every dc'tail of wlial laid liappened 
to them sin(;e, including tlieir favourite 
pursuits and pastiuK's and tiu' nominal 
value of tln'ir ilaily lunch. However I 
am very fond of discussing Education, 
though my partners at dances prefer to 
guess the colour of my eyes; but 1 was 
looking forward to a good talk with an 
expert. 1 hoped to get eneouragement 
and new ideas. Slie said, “Have you 
read the paiupldet piiblishe<l by the Board 
of Kducat ion , No . B . K .2781 ? ’ ’ She 
added, “You can buy it, [)riee 2d,” 

I am still \mcertain if I ought to have 
offered to buy it from tier there and then; 
but I must say that if with all this talk 
of Government waste tlu; Board of Educa- 
tion Ollicials have to eke out their salaries 
by a ])ercentagc on the sale of Government 
pamphlets the thing is a crying disgrace and 
the photographs of M.P.'S responsible for 
the state of affairs should be published. 
Anyway I took down the number and onr 
conversation ended. 

Basilisk Eye decided to hear me give a 
lesson througli. It was not on tlie Time* 
Tabic for that day. but by bringing tlie 
children down punctually from one lesson 
and cutting a quarter of an hour off tlieir 
singing it could be lifted in. The Inspec- 
tress pointed this out to me saying “You 
will just get over forty minutes instead of 
forty-five.” I said I did not think the 
odd two and a quarter minutes would make 
much difference to me, but this was a 
mistake. If I had prepaied a lesson for 
three-quarters of an hour any number of 
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minutes Ic.ss would ujrset the whole thing. 
“It would upset a good teacher.” 

.She sat beside me lacing the class with a 
face like marble and her eyes turned up to 
the ceiling. This distracted the attention 
of lliosc of the girls who were Guides, 
because they thought slic was going to have 
a lit and wondered whicli sort it would be 
and tried to rcmembi'r if they ougut to 
put ;i hijuky bttween her teeth or throw 
cold wab'r in lur face. Howc\cr in spite 
of this we liad a jolly lesson and followed 
Nai'oleon from one triumph to another 
wilh breathless eibhusiasm. Oiic minute 
before the givt ii time 1 reached the grand 
climax. “What,” I cried, “was there 
left for Xaj)oleon ft) do ? ' ’ That galvanized 
the Inspect r(“ss into life, .She took her 
evts off the ceilijjg and made an entry in 
her note book. .Slu; read the note to me 
afterwards as her sole comment on the 
lesson. It ran: “Never ask a question 
without insisting upon an answer.” 

TIu’V acknowh'dged the girls had a good 
deal of knowledge and that what they 
knew they knew thorougldy but — there 
was Had i»orrid business a)>out the cloak- 
room and the washbasins. They could not. 
possibly recognise us as a satisfactory 
school. I was escorting them to the door 
when one of my fourteen -year-olds stopped 
me to ask a (piestion about Hard,y’s 
“Dynasls.” which she was reading on her 
own in connection with the Peninsular 
War. 

“At any rate they're \ cry enthusiastic.” 
I ventured. Basilisk Eye fixed me with a 
stony stare. “Very ill directed.” said her 
li])s, but her eyes added, “What is en- 
thusiasm without a syllabus?” 

luterna tional Notes. 

BOLSHEVIK EDUCATION. 

.Soviet Bussia is creatively active and is 
continually producing fresh forms of life. 
.She is buiiding for tlie future and therefore 
cares, in Hie lirst place, and particularly 
for the childnai. 

“Jasnaja Poliaua,” Leo Tolstoy’s estate 
and all the surrounding farms, have been 
converted into a Children ’s Realm ; with the 
assent of Tolstoy's daughter, and his 
executor . 
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800 cliildrcn of artisans and pc'asjints arc 
established in Tolstoy’s l\ouse. on the 
estate of his daughter Taliana and in the 
manor house of liis friend Tehertkow. 

Here eliildren's farms liavc been organ- 
ised. Tlic eliildron. uiuh'r the guidance of 
experieneed agrieulluralisis. till the fields, 
thost same iiehls that onee Tolstoy 
ploughed. Here schools have been estab- 
lished where the sjurit of llu' greal teacher 
lives. 

The eliildnai learn from 'r(»lstoy's books, 
from the {irimer which he liimself onee put 
together. The teachers are ])upils of 
Tolstoy. Kvirything whieii is taught in tlu' 
school is jiermeated with the spirit of 
Tolstoy's teaching and morality. 

Here we hnd a eliildren’s theatre, a 
children's museum, choir and \arious 
workshoj)s engineering, oarpenlrv . lock- 
smith’s work, tailoring, etc. A creche 
and kindergarten for tlu* small children, 
recreation rooms, gymnasia, playing fields, 
etc. 

The ‘ A'hildreu’s Realm " was organisi^d 
and is maintaiiu'd by the ‘'Commissariat 
for Popular Knlighli'iiment . ‘ ’ Tliis is the 
tribute offered by the Soviet (iovernment 
to the memory of Tolstoy's genius. 

The ‘’Children's Ki^alm" is governed by 
the children themselves; it is a children's 
republic, a children's commune, a Tol- 
.stoyan community of eliildren. The chil- 
dren divide the work themselves, prepare 
the food — which is entirely \egetarian 
themselves, and are themselves responsibh* 
for the maintenance of the things wliicli did 
not belong to Tolstoy. The teachers inter- 
fere as little as jiossible in the arrangements 
of the children- the children enjny eom- 
})lete freedom . 

SELF -GOVERxNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

How far has self-governnunt been 
adopted in the United Stales? On the 
authority of the Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University. New York, tliere is no 
existing information that can answer this 
quest ion . 

One can, however, obtain some general 
conception of its adoption. In 1912 the 
School Citizens’ Committee of New York 
City, in which it then existed, was respon- 
sible for publishing the statement that 


there w'erc in the United States hundreds bf 
schools organised under a pupil self- 
government plan ; that the plan had 
received recommendations from school 
authorities in Massachusetts, Connect ieiit , 
New York. New .Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. N'irginia, Ohio, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska. Minnesota, Kansas, 
Utah, California, and Washington; that 
in some of the schools the ])lan had been 
(•(Mdiiiuously in ojK'ration for ten years and 
the principles of the schools were unani- 
mously in its favour. 

The term ”self-go\ ernnu'nt ' ' is a broad 
one. embraeing many forms. As a ti'rm 
it is. in our country, in the literature and 
discussions along this line, almost ceasing 
to exist, being rejilaced by student or 
])upil <*o-oj)eration. student ])articipation , 
and similar terms. 

In the form of the “honor system” which 
is self-government in only a particular 
aspect, the United States Hureau of 
Education, in a study of 125 American 
colleges and universities studied in Utl.'U 
reported that 128 institutions were trying 
the system, and in 1 t7 instifutions it was 
not in operation. 

A SELF-GOVERNING SCHOOL IN 
GERMANY. 

By Betty Demiith. 

The Hertliold-Otto-Schule at Lichlcr- 
felde. close to Berlin, is a real self-govern- 
ing school. Wilt'll I \ isited the school 
two years ago 1 had tht' imj)ression that 
most of tilt' members of the staff hardly 
understootl what Herr Berthokl Otto meant 
to give the children. They liked the free 
speech of the tihildren, but they objeettM 
that the chiltlren learnt nothing, for the 
children had no instruction; they merely 
asked things, and talked the matter over. 

This morning I betook myself to Lichtt'r- 
felde. When 1 reached the school it was 
lesson time, and I couUl see no sign of 
children or chief. The school is a small 
building, consisting of a ground floor, 
situated in lovely playgrounds. I say 
that there was no one to be ,scc/< when 1 
entered the corridor. Vmt many peojile were 
\oht heard . . . whistling, screaming, 

shouting, singing, speaking. 

While I waited for the ten o'clock 
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tntArrval, I walked aloii^ tlio corridor. .\t 
one door I saw a notice pinned up. 
‘There is a lesson jroinf]; on. and whoever 
disturbs it will be accused.'’ Other doors 
had similar notices. The clumsy lettering 
showed that they were the work of children, 
A little farther up I came u)k>u a notice 
written on a blackboard . It announced 
that the lessons on Faust would fall out 
for some tinu'. because the teacher wantt'd 
to attend a series of lectures that int (‘rested 
him. 

At ten o'clock a little girl came out. I 
asked her where Herr Otto was. She 
thought that he was conducting a h'sson 
and she went from door to door, j>eeping 
through the keyholes, but not daring to 
open a door. 

At last Herr Otto came out. He web 
corned me and talk('d freely about his 
exjieriment. He began fifteen years ago, 
and said that the administration had given 
him a free hand. He took me to a room 
where a scrij)turc l(‘sson was about to begin. 
There were eight or nin<‘ boys and girls 
present. I was told that there is no time- 
table and no eurrieulum. Some of the 
children asked tlie t(‘aeh(‘r to read them a 
story, but others wanted the scripture 
lesson. The teacher ))ut the matter to the 
Note, but there was no absolute majority 
for a scripture lesson. The seri})turc 
adherents straightway left the room, and 
went out into the garden to play. Only 
four pupils were left, and while the teacher 
read them an old epic, the Ileliaud, they 
sat where they liked ... on chairs, 
tables, heating pipes. I noticed that the 
children did not [Mit up their hands to 
speak, nor did they stand up when address- 
ing a teach('r. 

This lesson over, we went to the court of 
law. This court meets once a week, and 
tw’o classrooms are turned into one by 
opening swing doors. Between the rooms 
is the table for the three judges, and three 
subordinate judges sit at a side table. 
To-day, the chief judge, a girl, opened the 
session by reading out the cases. The 
whole school was present, staff and pupils; 
witnesses and accusers in one room, 
lookers-on in the other room behind the 
judges’ backs. There were three cases. 
One child had been rude, another had 
smacked a child’s face, the third had 
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disturbed a class. The accused defends 
himself, and witiu'sses are heard. The 
accused is then sent from the room while 
the judges decide the [mnishment. The 
]nmishment is graded; minor offences are 
punished by confinement to classroom, 
docking of play, prohibition of talk unless 
during a lesson. Th(‘ severest punishment 
is exjiulsion from the school for one’ day, 
and this is sometimes given to culprits who 
have evaded jirevious piiiiisliment . The 
accused is called back wIk'u the judges have 
agr(*cd. and he or she hears the sentence. 
The judges are chosen by the children by 
secret ballot, and the adults interfere 
neither in the ballot nor in the punishment. 
I was told that even the parents of the 
children submit to the Council. 

Following the court scene came a general 
lesson. The staff and pupils assembled, 
Herr Otto presiding. They talked of 
various things . . . (‘hange of lessons 

or teachers, arrangements for a walk and for 
go'ng to a c'nema or lecture. Then they 
asked Her Otto (piestions on all sorts of 
.subjects. He handed on the questions to 
the children, beginning with the youngest. 
To-day a .Japanese visitor was present, 
and the children bombarded him with 
qiK'stions about Japan. 

Later 1 had a talk with a boy. I asked 
him how he liked the school. 

“I have been here six months,” he 
.said, “and I like it, but . . • (I 

susj)ectcd him oi‘ echoing his ])arcnts here 
yo\i don't Iraru anything here.” ) 

School being over, the children put the 
rooms in order, sang, shouted, and imitated 
Mr. .Jaj)’s longue . . . truly a happy 

family. 

To-morrow the children are to hold an 
exhibition. They have decided to charge a 
mark for admission, and to sell their 
)>roducts. I bought three drawings by a 
little chap of nine . . . engines, trains, 

steamers. They would not allow me to 
take my purchase away with me until it 
had been exhibited. Under the guidance 
of Herr Otto’s daughter the little ones have 
made dressed tiny dolls, and all sorts of 
material has been used . . . old gloves 

cotton wool, ribbons, etc. Tliere 
are illustrations of fairy tales . . The 

.Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, and so on. 
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The Child's Path to Freedom. BV Norman 
MacMunn, B.A.Oxon., Chief Adviser to 
the (Ihihlreii of Tiptree Hall, Author of the 
Differential Ihirlnei slji}) Bonks, t'te. ({i. 
Bel! & Sons, Ltd., IhliO, paper eovers, 2s. (k!.) 
No more attnietive ))res<'nt;tt ion of the new i.leals 
in education could he looked for, atid even the most 
co^.servati^•c head of the ordinary school will liiul 
here much with which he can aj^ree. Vet there is 
no assumption that a half-and-half melliod is 
likely to produce Ihc rcipiircd results, “'rherc 
is," says the author ‘“no analutfy whatever hetween 
the effects (jf partial and of eoniplete freedom." 
It is the genial humour of ?dr. .Mae.Mmin’s treat- 
ment whieh saves the situation, and disarms 
hostile criticism , expeeially iti the really hrilliant 
and delightful ehaider called ('uitrludht!! An,t‘nilies 
in lit' ply. 

Section I. deals with objections brought against 
the "Play Way" method, and demon.stiutes the 
nature of efieels of the new or "free" discipline - 
not the least of whieh may he the development of 
creative genius instead of '■“the nicehanjeal justili- 
eation of the commonplace." 

In Sect ion II . wc hu\T suggested in out line apjtli- 
calions of the new system to the leaeliing of various 
subjects. Competilive marks are condemned, and 
the practice of the ““nii.ssing word game,'* together 
with "all sorts (d‘ little side dextt'iities that inost 
orthodox jieople might eonsi<l('r trivial'* is com- 
mended, Abo\e all, Mr. .MacMunn cmpliasi/cs 
the importance of kcc])ing consiantly in view the 
over-subject , “'which is eomrrned w ith everything 
irmvginahleaiid reducible to an.-ihsis, elassiliealion, 
and synthesis, that is, w ilh liiidingoul what a thing 
is, putting it in its ( lass , . . a’.id joining it on to 

other things which it will logically (connect." 

The lliird Section brings us face to face with the 
supreme failure of modern e<lneali<*n. "'i’he 
schools have given us heroes to face death, hut 
hardly one to show us how to face life." Here a 
word of crieitism may he sj»ok(‘n, A recent work, 
Tansley 's .Vra' Psyrholo^y . speaks of a eomhiiiafion 
of the two great ty})(*s of temyrerament . the stable 
uiid unstable, as essential to human yin»gress. It 
is yiossihle that Mr. MaeMimii is apt to undervalue 
tiie former type. 

The cry of the hook is for the iceognithm, 
eiKOurageinent and financial endowmeiit of educa- 
tional experiment . Why has the Board of Kduca- 
tion no experimental and research department V 
Why is the most interesting work of this kind 
carried on perforce in holes and corners - 1 he jwivalc 
seliool, or the isolated form of the ymhiic school - 
and ignored save by a small hand of ultra-progres- 
sive thinkers? The hoj)eful view taken on this 
point by Miss Alice Woods in the last number of 
the New Era (yip. 182-4) is not borne out l)y facts. 
And, us Mr. MaiiMunn says, "it is high time that 
the experimenter ( in education) was cither admitted 


to Ihe same ymsition he holds in regard to the other 
seienees. or else given full and eonvineing reason 
why he is not.*' 

.Maucj.vkkt L . la-.K , M . , Oxon . 

[/.AiTONO.MiK OKS Kcoiaiuts. Par Adolphe 
Ft'rriere. 

C'l’.KT le grand prohkhne du "self-government" 
dans h‘s ('coles, mis a I’ordre dii jour y)ar ravC'iic- 
ineiit (ie la dthnoeral ie, (|ue nous yirt^senle ici .Mr. 
Ferricre. Ce Hvie est une mine de (ktails pr^- 
eieux y>ou;- les ethualeurs soueif'iix d'introduirc la 
r('•fonMe dans leurs melhodcK d 'enseignement . II 
eo'ilicnl une doeumentatiou ahondante coneernant 
le Mijet, at eom|xignt‘e de eornmentaires de rauleur, 
(hml la |•hlme ant(<ril(f'e nous dieril les exya^rientr.s 
tenli'es dans tons h's pays (i'Knroyje et et\ .‘Vim^r- 
ique, 

Ayires avoir iiisisle sur le fait cyue I'olx^issanec 
|>assive a emyieelk' le (k.velo})yK‘mcnl de I’esprit 
eriiicyne et de I'entr aide el (“st en grande partie 
resjxMisahlc dn marasme aotuel de Ja society, il 
demontre la mh.‘<.-ssil('‘ ii une ^|) 0 (}ue eomme la n6tie 
d'hahituer I't'tre lunnain a sc discipliner lui- 
ineme. II fail rdtnde des enfants en liberty, 
pet its etres vivanl la ])lu|)art du temyis dans la 
rue, et olx'issant a 1 'instinct de se grouyxT. Lh 
l»syehologie dn "leath r" est (h\s |)lus interessanl(?s. 

Puis nous assistons ii I't'ccliition de rorgunisu- 
ti(.)n, sc (h'veloyijjiiitl en stades dislinels suivunt 
Page de.s enfants. fe sonl alors les rciymhliques d’ 
enfants, formces de jennes (l(?!int|uaMls ejui sont 
(•tudies. Suivent les essais d’autonomie tenters 
dans les (!'eoles nouvelles et dans les {[-coles ymh- 
Ii({nes avee lenrs su(‘e([s et leurs ik'hecs. La 
“('(nisi il tit ion" de eertaines th’oles est doniK^c dans 
son cnli(*r. 

II ne s'agil yias iei do vagucs thchivies mais de la 
mise en prali(|ue do I’aiitononiie (^tndiee de prfes 
yiar I'autner qui termine en exposant les avuntages 
et les in'‘(!nv([.nients du systeme. II eonolut 
son utilitt', a hi lu-eessiK'*, laissant I’([dueateur libre 
de eonsiderer h‘s eireonstanees loeak's yamr ehoisir 
les moyens de I'inslituer. 

( e livrt* est a reeoinmaiuh'r u tous les ^ducateurs ; 
e'est tin v<[ritahh‘ llamhean (pii i^ehiirc la question 
du "self-government" sons toutes ses faces. 

M.S. 

"Educational E?vpcriments in England," by 
Alicte Woods. (I’rineipal, 1802—1918, Maria 
(irey Training College, London). Methuen & 
Co. Ltd., London, 7s. Od. 

Tins book is written by one of the Did to whom it 
it is given to “dream (ireams," brighter even than 
the "visions" seen by the Young, and more hopeful 
of fuliilment, for they are Avoven out of trutli, and 
knowledge , atul courage — out of a lifelong determin- 
ation to see Ihingsas they are and a belief that out 
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*of llic past shall grow “a new' heaven and a new 
earth . ’ ’ 

The book divides itself into three parts. The 
first contains a racy sketch of the cdm-ulional aims 
and practices of Mid-Victorian times, and an 
illuminating study of the growth in the last forty 
years . 

The second i)arl of tin Intok is that nuist directly 
concerned with the expcriinenls now being made 
in all sorts of schools, colleges, and comimtnilies. 

The third part consists oftw'o chapters, “Com- 
ments on Mxpc’. imcnls" and “A \ ision of tlic 
Future . ’ ’ 

Perhaps the most arresting |)ortion of the book is 
the short essay entitled “The Progress of !*syeliol- 
ogy” contained in the (irsl part. Wc can never 
too often be reminded that “All human beings are 
alike driven by their instincts, full of racial ten- 
dencii's, all are also seeking the same goals of truth, 
beauty and goodiicss . It slioutd never lie forgotten 
that tlie aspirations and yearnings of human beings 
for a liigticr, uolitcr, life, arc Just as iuu<‘li a psy- 
chological fact of tlieir sub-conscious or we rnigbl 
say tlieir supvaconscious lives, as ttiose liidden 
retrogressive liiniings towards infancy, <ir towards 
the bestial nature from which they have evolved." 

The study of these pages would rescue the follow- 
ers of Montessori from the jirofound ignorance of 
the best educational inelliods oilier than those of 
the Dottoressa , in wliicli they almost seem to revel, 
and would relieve the P'robelians from the natural 
indignation which inclines them to see nolhing in 
the Montessorians’ enthusiasm but a feverish 
seething after “sonic mwv tiling." 

“What," our autlior asks, “is Inic Freedom?" 
And slic answers “a perfected self-control com- 
iiincd with a perlectcd scir-e\pression." This is 
liberty but not Iieeru;e, 

“It may be noted in a careful perusal of the 
experiments that the kind of IVecdom lhal is given 
to older children is nol altogether suitable for 
children under eleven or twelve — young children 
have not ycl developed the group instiuel, and if 
they live in a wholesonie atmosphere, they are not , 
as a rule, eager to govern themselves" ami again : - 

“We can, however, begin t<)))repare ebihlren for 
the eonimunity govenimcnl of adoleseenee from 
their earliest years by jiersi.s'eiitly giving them 
more and more choice." 

“The great need tliat is made manifest in all 
experiments described, is the imjiortauee of a 
personality that is ready to staml asi«le ami allow 
the children to develop their natural cajiueity for 
self-govermneiil. Almost everylhiiig depends in a 
system of freedom on the rigid kind of personality 
in the teacher . . , The chief leader must always 

remain the supreme authority, lie or she mast iie 
for ever on the wateli to help the children to unfold 
their powers, but to ignore authority is not to 
create freedom." 

Transformons Fecolc, appel aux parents et 

aux autorites . Ily Adolphe Fenidre. Bureau 

Intcrnationul des Ecoles Nouvelles, Basle, 1920. 

After a spirited introduction, Ferritre passes to 
consider “The Responsibilities*’ for the defeets of 
the school as we know it to-day. We cannot 
“blame it" all on the grist of our mills, the chil- 


dren . The bad millers are the teachers , the parents 
and the State. The teachers are routinists; the 
parents think that what was good enough for them- 
selves is good enough for their children ; the State 
is no better than the other members of the trio* 
I'mile Fnguet had declared that the Stale was the 
worst of the three, hut Ferrieir protests. What a 
pily tliiit Faguet is dead! “I would have shown 
iiitn that tlie princijile of ineompetence is strictly 
enforced and jealously guarded by edueutional 
eomniissions, by the piiblie, by the parents — by 
llie whole population of Switzerland." 

In cliaptcr II the aultior discusses how the seliool 
must he lraiisforiiic<l in the light of the new' 
psychology. Above all, oiir methods of instruc- 
tion. ami our subjects of study, must he adapted to 
Hie stages of the cliild's mental development. In 
m-rmal children, from 4 to fi is the age of “dissem- 
inali'd intcrcsls" or “the period of play," when 
the im-tliods must resemble those of Montessori. 
'I'iie ordinary school age is 1 to IS is divided into 
four periods of Ihrce years each. From 7 to 9 is 
the age of “specialised coiicrclc interests;" from 
Id to IS is the age of complex abstract interests. 
Tiirougliout this period, just as in the Montessori 
method, the aim must he to re.'ilise the maximum 
of self-governmeni . the attainable maximum of 
liberty. “But when I write ‘liherly,* I do not 
mean •licence,* . . , w hieii is a new form of slavery , 
slavery to caprices which are the enemicR of bodily 
and mental emieiMit ml inn ... .1 mean the auton- 
omy of tlie will and the reason, the empire of the 
relleelive eoiiseiousness over the spontaneity of the 
sub-eoMseioiis self which is pure impiikse and 
intuition." NVe think tlnd I'erriere fails to under- 
take an adequate discussion of linw, without 
harmful repression. Ibis maslerv of the sub-con- 
scious is to be seeureil. In our own opinion it 
niusl be by Hie frank re(‘ognition that, as .1. M. 
(bn an pointed out thirty-live years ago in Educu- 
h'nn find //cm/////, all education is necessarily 
suggestive ; and by the development and application 
of the pedagogic Iheories outlined by Charle.s 
Baudouin in his adinimble Sti<^f>estion and Auto- 
sin’^i'stioii . 

(diapter III deseribes a number of model “New 
Schools." 'I'lie fourth and final chapter outlines 
eduealional reforms for Switzerland, and with ^ 
li illing mod ilieal ions most of these are applicable 
to other lands. If they were all aeomplished , the 
seliool would indeed be transformed! But on the 
penultimate page Ferri^re quotes with obvious 
approval the despairing outcry of a .Swi.ss head- 
mistress: “We ought to burn all the .schools; to 
pi'iision off all the teachers: to make an entirely 
iVesh start!" .\n even more drastic method — it 
Ls not found in Ferri6re’s book — would be to semi 
everyone over ten to a lethal chamber, saving only 
a suilieicney of carefully .selected persons to carry 
on until the new generation had groAvn up. But 
there would be difficulties in agreeing upon the 
choice of the survivors! 

Tlie supreme crux is touched on by Fcrritre at the 
very end. Is a revolution in education possible 
w'ithout a iireliminary social revolution?: “I say 
to the teachers , eonvinee the parents! I say to the 
parents, convince the State! Then the State will 
lind the requisite funds. It must find them. In- 
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cvitably, sooner or later, a (knifcderation of People 
will rcpiaee the Lcajfuc of Nations. Then there 
will he no war biKljfct. There will only be one 
budget, a gigantic one, the Uudg<d of Education 
EnKN Ckoak Pavi.. 

A Young Girl’s Diary. Preface by Freud: 
translated by Eden and ('ed:ir Paul. (George 
Allen A- rnwin. Ltd.. Lotidon , 12s. Od . net). 
A l^sychological .Study intended for the use of 
the Educat if*nal , Medical ami Legal Pro- 
fessions only. 

Fukitd, in his prefacing lctf<‘r writes: “This 
<liary i'J a gem.” it is the unedited and unex- 
])Urgated diary of an Austrian girl, from her 
twelfth to her tifteenth year, an invaluable piece of 
self-revelation, worth more to the psychologist 
than half a doxen treatises on psycho-analysis. 
Hita is delightful, a bright girl with the egoism of 
youth showing itself in her every entry. The 
.‘Vdlerian will claim the diary as a vi?Klication of 
.■\dler's assertion that the ego instinct is supreme; 
the Freudian will see in it a complete just ilicat i<»n 
for the theory of the ])rin\aey of sex. The non- 
seientific reatler will accept it as a charming bit of 
human nature. 

We imagine that the translators’ motive was to 
show the dangers of a bad sex education. Poor 
little Rita had none, until she went to the servants. 
The result of her finding sex a forbidden subject is 
that sexual thouglits colour the diary throughout. 
Hence puritans may say that the book is dangerous. 
But it is only dangerous because of our lack of sex 
education as chihlren. There are probably Ihou- 
sand.s of Ritas in England whose lives are obsessed 
by sexual imagining. The clanger is that mothers 
will read the book and say : “The girl is neurotic. 
Bc.sides she is .Austrian, Mif daughter never 
thinks of these things.” Ibit the wise mother will 
say: “This book i.s a rc\e!afion to me; 1 must try 


to protect my girl from getting Rita’s perverted' 
view- of sex,” 

The psj'cho -.analyst wdll find much excellent 
matter in the diary. .A book might be written on 
Rita’s “family romance.” Practically every 
word she writes about father, mother, and sister 
Dorn is tell-tale. 

It is rather a sad story. Her mother dies, and 
her father flies just after she has finished the 
diary. One gets to know the lovable child in her 
writings, and hmgs to hear more of her subsefpient 
life. 

NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE NEW ERA 
LENDING LIBRARY. 

.A {>. L'.Autonomic des ^ct)licrs (in French). 
Ferricrc . 

Transforinons L'bjcolc, (in French). 

Fcrriere . 

A 1 (» . The New' Era in Educa t ion . Eil . by Ernest 
A’oung. 

AH. Nursery School Education. Grace Owen. 
A'O. Colour Jind Health. .1. .1. Pofd. 

A Practical Guide to Cidour Healing in the 
Home. .1.. I. pool. 

.ATI. Rhythm, Music and Education. Jacfjucs 
Daleroze. 

.ATr>. School and Fireside Crafts. A. Macbeth, 
M . Spence . 

R20I. Interpretation of Dreams. Freud. 

•Man’s Unconscious Passion. Lay. 
Psychology of Phantasy. Constance Long. 
Instinct and the Unconscious. Rivers. 

THANKS. 

I give grateful thanks to “A Lover of Freedom’* 
for sending me a handsome subscription towards 
setting up a Self-fJoverning School . The school 
will materi.ilise when the present hotising trouble 
is over. A.S.Nkim,. 
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We understand that the last issue of the 
“New Era” has been much appreciated by 
cur readers, and we are now gathering 
matter for a number exclusively devoted 
to the subject of a free time-table in schools . 
This will appear in January next as it has 
been decided to publish in the October 
issue various papers given at the Calais 
Conference, which wc know will be read 
with interest by members who are not able 
to attend; also we hope to give a short 
summary of the proceedings of the “New 
Ideals in Education” Conference at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

This alteration gives ample time for 
correspondents in different parts of the 
world to send us accounts of experiments 
they have made along lines of free study . 

As we have not had much matter for 
publication from New Zealand, Australia, 
and Africa, will subscribers in these coun- 
tries please note we are waiting for their 
contributions ? 

« « 

PRAISE AND BLAME. 

From South Africa comes the following : — 
“It really does not require much effort to 
get subscribers for your magazine, when it 
is once introduced the one recommends it 
to the other.” The letter goes on to say: 
“Your magazine, if I am not mistaken, is 
preordained to play a great and noble part 
in the uplifting of mankind . There would 
be no racial hatred if it were not artificially 
cultivated by teachers and politicians — and 
if the teachers cultivate love for mankind, 
politicians will have no success . Therefore 
the first thing wc have to do is to educate 
the teachers up to that standpoint, so that 
they do not consider themselves as servants 
of a certain nation, but as servants of man- 
kind. Then in place of competition there 
will be co-operation between the educa- 
tional systems in the various countries. 
South Africa is a country of racial hatred 
and I pray that your magazine will help 
UB to abolish that bitter feeling.” 

This educational enthuiiast hat tent ut 


new subscriptions from his town ; if 
every reader followed his example our mag- 
azine would soon be a powerful agency for 
promoting the new ideals in education. 

A lady in New Zealand complain that 
he considers the ideas advocated in the 
pages of the “New Era ’ are too extreme 
and she fee s that the)' ar not sound doc- 
trine for other teachers 

In order to prepare children for the New 
Age it is essential that our present edu- 
cational method should be changed , especi- 
ally along the line of discipline, of abolish- 
ing time tables, anf of giving greater scope 
for freedom and initiative. Personally 
I believe that to build securely it is well to 
go slowly, therefore wc record e ery experi- 
ment along the new lines that we can hear of 
leaving our readers to sift the good from the 
indifferent and to apply the suggestions in 
their own way and according to the needs 
of their .school or coun try . Let me reiterate 
my personal belief that, to build securely, 
it is well to go slowly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

NEW SCHOOLS ABROAD. 

We have received a leaflet giving particu- 
lars of a new school to be founded at 
Florence. It is to be an International 
school, where girls of all countries may 
study and live together, may promote , 
sentiments of unity and brotherhood . The 
school is intended for girls of over 16 years 
of age, and the numbers taken will be 
limited . 

Madame Andree Jouve, the founder, has 
obtain d possession of a romantic old villa 
w'here Galileo lived, situated among some 
of the most charming Tuscan sc nery. 

The studies will include Tuscan art, 
combined with visits to places of intere t, 
and lessons in the language and literature 
of Italy, and also that of modern France. 

Every student will be expected to give 
an occas onal brief talk on the customs and 
ideas of her own country, and political and 
religiouf questions will be diicuued. 
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thus inculcating a true cosmopolitan out- 
look and understanding. 

The reUgious instruction given in the 
school will be strictly non -sectarian, each 
pupil will follow her own religion. 

A fresh Austrian venture in reconstruc- 
tion deserves mention. A school is to be 
started outside Vienna for the purpose (1) 
of helping destitute children, (2) to intro- 
duce the new ideals in education into 
Austria . 

Another interesting item is that of a 
proposed Eeolc-Foyer to he established in 
France, outside Paris. It is to be actively 
supported by L ’Union pour la Verite and 
the Principal ol the School will be M .Robert 
Nussbaum, who for ten years has been 
experimenting along s milar lines at 
PEcolc-Foyer des Pleiades at Vevey, 
Switzerland. 

The principles upon which this Home- 
School will be run are given in detail in 
Nos. Fils Seront-Ils Knfin Des Homines?” 
which may be obtained from the Union at 
21 , rue Visconti , Paris . In a small explan- 
atory booklet issued by himself, Mr Robert 
Nussbaum tel s us he proffers his teaching 
experience of more than twenty y< ars to 
found the School in France as a ‘‘tribute of 
inexhaustible gratitude” for the part that 
nation played n 1014, and also from the 
conviction tliat the ehildr(m of no other 
nationality on th'* Contiiamt offer such 
promising soil in which to nurture the new 
ideals in education. 

L’Uiiion pour la Verite, as its name im- 
plies, stands for the promotion in education 
of the things of the Spirit and I’Ecole- 
Foyer will try to steer a course between the 
narrow limits of strictly conventional religi- 
ous establishments and the too broadly 
secular metliods of the State Schools of 
France . 

♦ * ♦ 

AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE. 

L’Ecole-Foyer will open its doors only to 
boys who are orphans because it is con- 
sidered that few French parents would care 
to give their cliildren’s education so com- 
pletely into the hands of strangers, or to 
forego all parental authority for so long a 
period . 

Whilst we quite realise the reason for a 
restriction of this kind in the case of any 


such special experiment, yet it is n general 
of the greatest importance that children 
should have both Home and School influ- 
ence in their lives, and we an only try to 
expedite the evolution of ideal parents! 

Some ( ffort in this direction has already 
been made and wc recommend the “Par- 
ents’ Associations” in this country to study 
the “Federation for Child Study” which 
does w’onderful work in America, and aims 
at helping parents to make parenthood more 
intelligent, more efficient and of the highest 
use to their ehildrcm. Started by a group 
of young mothers anxious to study the latest 
methods for the benefit of their own families 
it went on to help the children handicapped 
by environment and upbringing (or the 
lack of it), and has developed into an 
organisation of national importance, and 
unifies the work of Children ’s Committees 
and Societies in large towns. Regular 
monthly Conferences are held at which the 
members meet in an informal, social way, 
opportunity being given for talks of an inti- 
mate character on subjects of timely inter- 
est. Nor is it forgotten that fathers as well 
as mothers need to be educated; Men’s 
Groups meet to discuss the all important 
subj^'ct of Fntherhood, occasional evening 
meetings are arranged, to which husbands 
are invited with their wives. 

Many Lectures are given and Groups 
formed for delin ite study . Among the sub - 
jeetsdealt with last year were : Play , Punish- 
ment, Self-Reliance, Habit, Obedience, 
“Movies,” The Sensitive Child, The Use 
of Money, Vocational Guidance. 

Members arc kept in touch with new 
theories of education, and with experiments 
and developments along educational lines. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE CALAIS CONFERENCE. 

We are glad to be able to report that the 
arrangements for the International Con- 
ference at Calais make satisfactory progress 
and that we receive much encouragement 
from our French colleagues. The Rector 
of Lille University, the Mayor of Calais, 
and the Head of the College Sophie- 
Berthclot, have all given us every possible 
assistance . Applications are coming in well 
and we greatly hope we shall be crowded out 
in this our first International Conference, 

B,E. 
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THE PRESS AND PSYCHO -ANALY- 
SIS. 

Of late there has been a press campaign 
against psycho-analysis. One gathers that 
to Fleet Street the subject is a filthy, 
dangerous subject, occasionally practised 
by all sorts of bad men . . . black-mail- 

ers, sexual perverts, etc. The* press reflects 
the opinions of the national crowd, and we 
get an inkling of the present crowd opinion 
when we read that the drapers at our popu- 
lar resorts are now selling only skirted 
bathing costumes for men. It looks as if 
we were in for a period of puritanism. 

In the near future we will find the med- 
ical profession cla ming analysis as its own 
fenced-off field, and if th’ happens the 
public will be content. A doctor is a 
healer, and he will only deal with the cura- 
tive side of analysis. But analysis is a re- 
education rather than a healing. When 
the soul is ick the doctor is not necessarily 
a bet (T physician liian the cic gyman or the 
leacher. Dr. Aicoek wrote in these f)ages 
a year ago: ‘Psycho-analysis is a subject 
that to-day is as essential to the cquipniert 
of teachers as of doctors; and to-morrow it 
will probably become much more the 
eacher’s affair than the doctor’s,” 

it< « 4c 

THE TEACHER AND ANALYSIS. 

It is perhaps necessary to emphasise the 
fact that psycho-analysis is a life sentence, 
and not an amusement , and tc’aehcrs ought 
to consider carefully its uses. It is possibie 
to read (very book on analysis extant, and 
yet be unfit to deal with — say — a case of 
pathological stealing in a child. Freudian 
literature seems to me to be a danger to the 
teacher. It looks so simple with all its 
easy symbolism and its obliging Oedipus 
Complex . 

“Ah!” you think when little Wiillc 
tells you that he dreamt his fal her was dead , 
“ah, the lad has an Oedipus Complex. He 
wants to kill his father so that he can have 
mother all to himself.” 

And Mary dreams of snakes. “That’s 
easy; we all know what snakes mean!” we 
say. 

In short there is a great danger that Freud 
is becoming an authority for all possible 
cases, whereas Freud is a great genius, w^ho 
would be the last person alive to claim 
dogmatism for himself. 


An intellectual knowledge of symbolism 
and motives will not help the teacher to 
deal with neurotic children. The teacher 
must first be analysed, which means that 
the teacher must learn of his own uncon- 
scious first before he can deal with the un- 
conscious of his pupils. 

One important thing reading of bopks on 
analysis can do ; it can show the teacher liow 
dangerous suppression of the instinctive 
strivings of the child really is. Thus the 
un -analysed teacher can do much good in a 
negative sense, by refusing to impose 
authority on the child . 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

AUTHORITY. 

The Authority Complex is one that every 
teacher should strive to understand thor- 
oughly, for it is a complex that every man, 
woman and child has. A child is born 
with an unconscious that comes from God, 
and because this unconscious contains racial 
memories Jung calls it the Collective Un- 
conscious. A better name is possibly the 
Impersonal Unconscious. It is the libido, 
the life-force, and, coming from God or 
Nalurc or what you will, it is good. 

A day comes when Tommy, prompted by 
his libido, wants to indulge in an activity. 
Father holds up a warning hand. “You 
mustn’t do that,” he cri('s, “that is 
naughty.” Thus Tommy requires a new 
unconscious . . . the Personal Uncon- 

scious. We can call the Impersonal Un- 
conscious “the Voice of God,” and the 
Personal Unconscious “the voice of father, 
mother, teacher, preacher, etc.” But 
Tommy is led to believe that his instinctive 
activity belongs to the Devil, whereas God* 
and the Devil have been inverted, and the 
libido was really of God while father w^as of 
the Devil. Hence comes it that at the age 
of fourteen Tommy indulges in masturba- 
tion, thereby gratifying his instinctive 
desire for sensual pleasure, but, after the 
act, conscience comes in and he feels a 
guilty sinner. So he pleases, first Nature, 
and later Fat her -Mot her. Here wc have 
the psychology of Masochism, the joy in 
suffering. Iler we have the crucifying of 
the flesh in order that the spirit may reap 
the rcw'ard in heaven. 

It is important to recognise that mastur- 
bation is indulged in partly for the pleasure 
of iceling a miserable sinner, and in a 
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community where sex and sin were not 
made synonymous, it would disappear . It 
is an activity directly resulting from an ex- 
ternally imposed morality. 

WTien the Freudians talk of the Oedipus 
Complex they ignore the religious aspect 
of it. The boy does not hate the father 
becausp the father is the rival for the mother 
love: he hates him because he fears him, 
and he fears him because he (the son) has 
“done him in,“ as Kliza Doolittle has it. 
Every time a boy acts according to his 
instincts, i.c. acts according to his Im- 
personal rnconscious, lie takes the place of 
the father, and as to a child , father and God 
are one, every ciiild at one period disjilaces 
God. Jung calls this situation the Gott- 
mcnsch Complex or the Jehovah Complex. 
Jung tries to analyse it away, but should it 
be analysed away? If God made man in 
his own image, surely every man has a 
right to become a God. The trouble arises 
when a man, not content with being his 
own God, becomes the God of the man next 
door. This is exactly what our moralists 
are doing, and all the nice people who order 
us to wear skirled bathing costumes are 
trying to be gods . . . and unfortunately 

appear to be succeeding too. 

♦ ♦ ■ ♦ 

CONSCIENCE. 

It appears then that conscience is the 
voice of father, mother, teacher, etc. Hut 
it should be noted that conscience belongs 
to the unconscious possilily more than to the 
conscious. Thus it follows that Mr. X. 
who believes conscious iy in free love and 
practises it, dreams dreams that show a 
•considerable amount of guilty eonscienee. 
One of the main duties of a teaclier is to see 
that he does not give a ehild a conscience, 
for conscience not only makes cowards of 
us all, but it makes us thieves and liars and 
many other undesirable creatures. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

ORIGINAL SIN. 

Because the Impersonal Unconscious has 
been believed to be of the devil, repression 
of instinctive desires has been considered a 
necessity in all education. But if wc be- 
lieve that the instinctive desires are of God, 
wc must reconsider our attitude to the w'hole 
matter. Society insists that the ego in- 
stinct and the sex instinct can only be 
restrained by suppression. Most people 


believe that if the restraining influence of ^ 
morality were taken away, the child would 
at once proceed to satisfy all his greed, 
cruelty, and sex promptings. In other 
words , man is born in sin , and his feet are 
prone to evil . If we are to retain this sad 
belief, we must return to the way of external 
discipline. But is it necessary to retain 
it? Cannot we start from the assumption 
that a child is from God , not from the Devil . 

Let us take a simple case. Billy is three, 
and he is very much intercsti d in the by- 
products of his own body. His mother 
believes in original sin, and she smacks his 
fingers and says: “You dirty little scoun- 
drel!'’ If she is too saintly a woman, she 
may add: “Bad boys who do that go to the 
burning lire.” Billy’s interest in excre- 
ment vanishes, and his mother is pleased. 
But the interest has merely been repressed, 
and many years later, Billy hie- (juecr 
phantasies and dreams coneerned with 
infantile interests. Also he propably has a 
deep sense of inferiority, because the 
early threat of hell -fire remains in his un- 
conscious. His mother's altitude gives 
him a miserable-.sinncr feeling for life. 

Next doo to Billy lives Mary, also three, 
and also interested in elemental things, 
But Mary's mother does not believe in 
original sin, and when Mary is dirty, 
mother smiles and says nothing. But 
mother goes out and gets some clay. This 
she mixes with water, while Mary looks on. 
Then Mary must play with the clay, and in 
a few' days she has reached the stage of 
creative play, making pies and sausages 
and animals. Mary's interest in excrement 
has gone for ever. It is sublimated with- 
out repression. .4nd in after years Mary, 
having no unconscious interest in bodily 
functions, accepts them as facts of life. 

Mary's mother educates w'ithout intro- 
ducing the idea of right and wrong, and 
that surely is w’hat tlic education of to- 
morrow will aim at. It is because of the 
adult belief in original sin that to-day teach- 
ers are so timid about giving children self- 
goverment. There is an almost universal 
belief in the proneness of ehildren to run to 
license. And undoubtedly this proneness 
exists, but it is an unnatural pronencss, 
due to adult autliority; the license that is 
simply an over -protest against disc ip I nc 
from without. 


A.S.N, 



The Psychological Bases of the 
Montessori Method. 

By Margaret Drummond, M.A. 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge? 

Every social reform, every scientific 
discovery, every great invention has to run 
the gauntlet of those darkeners of counsel . 
Every new idea which has the fortune to 
awaken widespread interest is obscured and 
deformed by a multitude of ‘ ‘w'ords without 
knowledge.” Examples arc not far to 
seek. Consider the advent of machinery 
in the textile industry; consider the dis- 
covery of radio-activity; consider the first 
proposals for daylight saving— in all those 
cases such an outcry w’as raised that one 
might have thought the stability not only 
of our social system but of the universe 
itself was threatened. 

No educational method has aroused more 
popular discussion and questioning than 
that known as the Montessori Method. To 
the training course given by its founder in 
London in the winter of 1!)19 came teachers 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
India, and even far Japan. The class 
numbered three hundred. Accommoda- 
tion was taxed to the uttermost, and many 
would-be students had to be turned aw'ay. 
But for this popular interest a price has had 
to be paid. It is, I think, true to say that 
no educational method has suffered more 
from misrepresentations and misunder- 
standings on the part of those who uphold it, 
hardly less than on the part of those who 
condemn it, than tlie Montessori IMethod. 

My present aim is to clear away some of 
these misunderstandings , and to enquire how 
far the practical success of the method, 
which is undoubted, is due to principles 
implicit within it, and how far simply to 
the personality of its gifted exponent. 

Every one knows that the fundamental 
principle of the Montessori Method is free- 
dom for the child. Now this demand for 
freedom involves a special conception of 
man’s nature, which is diametrically 
opposed to that commonly held . We have 
been taught that man’s untutored tendency 
is towards evil, that there is no clean thing 


in him , that the spirit has to wage continual 
warfare against the flesh. The claim of 
freedom for the child implies that 'these 
statements are ill founded: that indeed 
they reverse the truth, which is that man’s 
nature by its own innate virtue seeks out 
w'hat is best for itself. 

According to Dr. Montessori the first 
need of the spirit is for Order. This we all 
know is true of the infant. Into the multi- 
tude of sense experiences which assail him 
he must by the very nature of his being 
infuse system, coherence, intelligibility. 
By his own efforts he builds up for himself 
an inler-related world — a world in which he 
can foretell the future. A child a few 
weeks old selects from the sum total of 
those available certain phenomena on 
wliieh to focus attention; gradually from 
chaos order is evolved, which is felt as 
mental growth and accompanied by plea- 
sure. 

Not long ago I sat with a baby on my 
knee. In front of us was a table on which 
were six or eight little wooden cubes. I 
piled the cubes into a tower, baby straining 
all the time to touch. Each time the 
tower was finished I allowed her efforts to 
be successful. She touched and down went 
the tower. We were both absolutely 
seriously, intent upon the work. All of a 
sudden when the tower went down for 
perhaps the seventh time, baby gave the 
most delightful gurgle of laughter, — * 
laughter that was “sudden glory” if any 
laughter ever was . She had made her 
generalisation, she had introduced consist- 
ency into her world, she could foretell the 
future; her personality had expanded. 

The little child’s attitude to the world is 
a work attitude ; not a play attitude ; he is a 
scientist before he is a poet. During his 
first year mainly by dint of his own mar- 
vellous mental energy he traverses aeons 
of development. But man by his social 
inheritance has gone far further in his 
understanding of the cosmic plan than any 
individual could do in a life time. Hence 
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the child requires help from us so that as 
quickly as possible he may stand on the 
pinnacle of achievement and reach out into 
the future. It is with this end in view that 
Dr. Montessori has devised her didactic 
material. It is to assist the child to intro- 
duce the order which his spirit craves into 
the chaos of his sense experience. 

That knowledge is rooted in sensation is, 
I think, granted by every psychologist and 
by every educationist. It is impossible 
to teach a little child except by allowing 
him to look, to listen, to touch, to handle. 
Dr. Montessori ‘s plan is as far as possible 
to isolate each sense, to provide the mini- 
mum of material which will secure perfect 
discrimination within the limits of that 
sense, and in this way to build up in the 
child’s mind a framew'ork or skeleton about 
which he can organise his experience. 
When attributes are thus classifu'd in the 
child’s mind they act as lodestoius pro- 
ducing associations by means of similarity 
— a far higher form of association than con- 
tiguity — because it involves mental acti- 
vity on a higher plane . Children's individ- 
uality comes out in the way tliey apply the 
notions thus provided. For example, in 
examining a curtain one child will be struck 
by its weight, another by its texture, 
another by its colour, and so on. There is 
no passive receptivity in the Montessori 
class room; the children are actively 
comparing, judging, and applying their 
experiences all the time. The material 
for sense training is the lowest rung of the 
Montessori ladder, and you cannot have the 
Montessori Method without it. By its 
> means the little ones learn to co-ordinate 
hand and eye; w’hile at the same time they 
prepare the w'ay for writing, reading, 
arithmetic, and all the activities of the 
upper school. The wonderful ease with 
which the children acquire these arts has 
been acclaimed by all who have any know- 
ledge of the children so trained. 

All the lessons wliieh arc given w'ith the 
apparatus are individual lessons. They 
are short and very often no words arc repre- 
sented. He then sets to work by himself, 
concentrating his full attention on the work 
in hand, which he recognises at once is full 
of meaning for him. It is in connection 
with these lessons that we realise the first 
sense in which the Montessori child is free. 


No pupil is compelled to take a lesson or 
use the apparatus ; and every pupil is free to 
cease work W’hcn he likes. What makes 
this arrangement possible is that the lessons 
correspond to felt needs within the child. 
Naturally it sometimes happens that the 
Directress offers a lesson to a child who is 
not quite ready. In such a case another 
child wdro has come along to sec what is 
doing, may take the lesson, while the 
first one goes off. Sometimes the lesson 
attracts a little group of children who all 
feel that here is something of vital concern 
to them. Such incidents arc necessary 
consequences of the principle of freedom. 
But even these group lessons are to be 
regarded as individual, bcc^ausc each child 
has spontaneously put himself into touch 
with the teacher. 

Implied in this freeilom to take or refuse a 
lesson, to work or to play, is fretdom of 
rnovcmdit. Movement is necessary for the 
formation of the self. “Whereas the 
ancient pedagogy in all its various interpre- 
tations started from a receptive personality 
— one. that is to say, which was to receive 
instruction and to be passively formed — 
this scientific departure starts from the con- 
ception of an active personality — reflex and 
associative — develoj)ing itself by a series of 
reactions induced by systematic stimuli 
which have been determined by experi- 
ment.” All exercises with the material 
involve movement; they all give the child 
something to do. In the earlier work large 
movcnicnis are demanded as in building the 
pink tower; in the more advanced work 
finer adjustments are reejuired as in the 
finger movemenis requisite for arranging 
the colour tablets. 

In her insisience on the importance of 
activity Dr. Montessori is of course in line 
with all other educational reformers. Her 
great gift to tlie child is perhaps her 
material whieli renders possible even with 
very little children a free.dom which docs 
not degeiicrule into disordtT. It is not 
generally realis(d that the occupations 
which she provides have been selected by 
the most careful experimentation on, chil- 
dren, and that those which have survived 
are not nearly so numerous as those which 
have been scrapp(;d . One constantly meets 
with teachers and others who say that their 
practice was Montessorian long before 
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Montessori was ever heard of ; or even that 
they themselves were brought up on Mon- 
tessori principles. I quite admit that there 
has been in the past a good deal of freedom 
and a good deal of auto -education, which is 
what these critics usually refer to; and 
much good has resu Red therefrom . But the 
Montessori material is the pivot of the 
Montessori Method , and those who imagine 
for a moment that you can have the one 
without the other simply show that they 
have not the least notion of the thorough 
going and comprehensive character of the 
method . 

Liberty of movement does not mean that 
the child is to be left to the mercy of his im- 
pulses, That is not freedom. Leave a 
young child in a room with a fire. He 
burns himself, being left free. But he did 
not choose to burn himself. It was in 
ignorance he did it. It is only through 
knowledge that the child becomes free. 
But if in the beginning he is not guided to 
form good habits, then in the end even 
knowledge will not make him free. He 
will be bound by chains which in his ignor- 
ance he himself forged. Dr. Montessori is 
no apostle of license. At every step the 
little child is patiently and lovingly 
directed until through knowledge he can 
direct himself. 

According to Dr. Montessori wdll is not a 
simple impulse tow'ards movement, but an 
intelligent direction of movement. In a 
normal person we find many impulses to 
action w’hich arc regulated by inhibitions 
and restrictions imposed by society. An 
ideal character demands such a balance 
between impulse and inhibition as causes 
action to be rightly directed . The childish 
faults of will delineated by Dr. Montessori 
exactly correspond to William James’s per- 
verse will, “If we compare the outw'ard 
symptoms of perversity together, they fall 
into two groups, in one of which normal 
actions are impossible, and in the other 
abnormal ones are irrepressible . Briefly , we 
may call them respectively the obstructed 
and the explosive wdll.’’ Since the fault 
lies not in either impulses or inhibitions by 
themselves, but in the relation between 
them, it is clear that an explosive will is 
found either when the inhibitions are too 
weak or when the impulses are too strong ; 
and similarly an obstructed will is found 


either when the impulses are too weak or 
the inhibitions too strong. 

It is Stanley Hall who says, “If the 
muscles are undeveloped or grow relaxed 
and flabby, the dreadful chasm between 
good intentions and their execution is 
liable to appear and widen.’’ Similarly 
Dr. Montessori declares, “The uneducated 
organism may be easily directed towards 
subsequent deficiencies ; he who is weak of 
muscle is inclined to remain motionless, 
and so to perish, w'hcn an action is neces- 
sary to overcome danger. Thus the child 
who is weak of will, who is hypobulic or 
‘abulic’ will readily adapt himself to a 
school where all the children are kept 
seated and motionless, listening, or pre- 
tending to listen. Many children of this 
kind, however, end in the hospital for 
nervous disorders, and have the following 
notes on their school reports: Conduct 
excellent; no progress in studies. Of 
such children some teachers confine them- 
selves to such a mark as : They are so good , 
and by this they tend to protect them from 
any intervention, and leave them to sink 
undisturbed into the weakness which 
threatens to engulf them like a quicksand . ’ ’ 
These children are among those w'ho, in 
Professor James’s words, find things im- 
possible “through the enfccblement of the 
original desire.’’ 

The other type of obstructed will Dr. 
Montessori thus describes: “There are also 
children in whom the inhibitory powers are 
dominant: their timidity is extreme; they 
sometimes seem as if they cannot make up 
their minds to answer a question ,* they will 
do so after some external stimulus, but in u 
very low' voice, and will then burst into 
tears . 

The explosive type of will is normal in 
young children and may continue to show 
itself for a long time in children in whom the 
flow’ of life is strong. These are very often 
described as naughty children. “If we 
enquire into the nature of their naughtiness, 
we shall be told almost invariably that 
“they will never keep still.’’ Thesa 
turbulent spirits are further stigmatised at 
aggressive to their companions, and theii 
aggressions are nearly always of this kind : 
they try by every possible means to route 
their companions from their quiescence, 
and£draw them into an association.** 
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These last words are very interesting and 
indicate how these children should be 
regarded. They arc potential leaders, and 
therefore special attention should be ]>aid 
to their education in order that they may 
be turned into reformers, not into rebels; 
into patriots in tlie highest sense of the 
term, not into anarchists. 

An irritable adult is an example of an ex- 
plosive will resulting from weak inhibition. 
The imjuilses are not really very strong, but 
resistance is so diminished that they readily 
find exjiression. lienee arise the sharp 
answers and the general crossness of the 
overworked man or woman. 

The inhibitions, I have said, are imposed 
by society: and in a broad sense that is 
true. Even in the first year the child 
begins to mould himself in accordance 
with the requirements of the society in 
which he finds himself. Yet this moulding 
is a long and, even where the environment 
is favourable, a difheult process, and in this 
country as in Italy -we have to recognise 
that the child on coming to school is often 
the “prey of his impulses and subject to the 
most obstinate inhibitions,” The subject 
of childish inhibitions is an intricate hut 
fascinating one: and while the psychology 
of these inhiliitions is mucli clearer than it 
was ten or even five years ago. there is still 
much spade work to be done in this region. 
The interests of the individual and of 
society are at many ])oiiits opposed: this 
fact gives rise to conflict within the individ- 
ual. and from this eontlict spring the diih- 
culties with wliieh education lao to deal. 

The sense in which Dr. Montessori uses 
♦the word freedom should now be becoming 
plain. In a strong paragraph she says, 
‘‘When we leave the child to Iiimsclf. we 
leave liim to his intelligence, not, as is 
commonly su]»poscd. to his instincts, 
meaning by the word instincts those desig- 
nated as animal instincts. We are .so 
accustomed to treat children like dogs and 
other domestic animals that a free child 
makes us think of a dog, barking, jump- 
ing, and stealing dainties. And so accus- 
tomed are we to regard as manfestations of 
evil instincts the rebellions of the child 
treated as a beast , his obscure prote.sts and 
desperations, or the protective devices he 
has to invent to save himself from such a 
humiliating situation, that, by way of 


elevating him, we first compare him to 
plants and flowers , and then actually try to 
keep him as far as possible in the state of 
physical immobility of vegetables, subject- 
ing him to the same sensations, reducing 
him to slavery. But he never becomes 
the ‘plant with angelic perfume’ we w'ould 
fain believe him to be; rather do signs of 
corrn{>tion gradually manifest theni.selves 
as his hum.an substance mortifies and dies.” 

]\Iany peo])lc who wish to try the Mon- 
tessori Method find difliculty in knowing 
just how much freedom to allow. In the 
paragraph just quoted they will find the 
guiding principle. The child is free to 
follow his intellig(‘ncc, and when he is 
doing so we must stand back: we must, 
however, aid him to acquire control of his 
impulses, and w'c must not allow' him to 
interfere with the legitimate liberty of 
other people. The child has to form him- 
self as a social being: in freely moving 
about among his little companions he learns 
to respect himself and to respect others; by 
this constant practice he attains at a 
w'onderfully early age to a certain sw^eet 
reasonableness and to a highly sympathetic 
atiil ude towards the difliculties and progress 
of otluTs. 

In following this intelligence the child 
develops the practice of meditation. He 
shows ‘‘ab.sorhed attention, a profound 
concentration which isolates him from all 
the stimuli of his environment, and corres- 
ponds in intensity and duration to the 
development of spiritual aetivities.” This 
eoiieentration is the source of internal 
crises of rajhd inttdleetual developments, 
and above all of an “external activity 
which expresses itself in work.” 

The task of the teacher is to keep alive the 
light of the child’s intelligcnee. With 
this end in view' she respects his periods of 
meditation, and when the propitious 
moment arrives she gently directs him 
tow'ards his next objective. It is often 
tliought that a teacher’s business is to make 
children learn. In connection wdth a 
Montessori child such an idea could never 
enter one’s head any more than it could in 
connection with a healthy baby. The 
dilliculty with him as w ith the baby would 
be to prevent him learning. It is by WTong 
methods in our schools and homes that we 
pile up those resistances within the child 
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which cause him to creep like a snail un- 
willingly to school , and be very unteachable 
when he arrives there . 

The freedom of the classroom which 
allows the child to go at his own pace and 
to build up his own mind according to the 
laws of his own inner development, saves 
him from the forced surfeit which too often 
perverts or destroys his natural healthy 
appetite for knowledge. 

I turn now to a part of Dr. IMontessori’s 
psychological doctrine which has been in 
this country ciuite as much misunderstood 
as her doctrine of the necessity for freedom. 
I refer of course to her treatment of the 
imagination. When we speak of culti- 
vating a child’s imagination, most people’s 
thoughts seem to turn at once to fairy talcs ; 
and all that some people know of Dr. ]\Ion- 
tessori is that she is a person who tries to 
deprive children of their rightful fairy- 
lore. Ev’cn Mr. Kenneth Richmond, who 
ought surely to know better, is reported 
as criticising Dr. Moutes.sori’s dislike of 
fairy tales, when he was addressing the 
education section of the I’sychologieal 
Society. 

It may be a little disheartening for those 
who have adopted the view of Dr. l\Ion- 
tessori just mentioned to learn that she feels 
no hostility to fairy tales at all. Indeed 
she expressly states in her Advanec'd Method 
that among the books she ]irovidi'd for her 
children who had learned to read was 
Andersen ’s Fairy Tales . But when children 
are able to read they liavc or ought to have 
attained to a certain maturity of knowledge 
wdiich en.ables them to distinguish between 
truth of fact and truth of the imagination. 
It is for the little child who is a stranger to 
the ways of this world and who is seeking 
above all things to make himstdf at home 
here that we ought to a\ oid stories which 
may confuse him and hinder his growth. 

Another favourite way of cultivating 
the youthful imagination is to encourage the 
childish practice of using material things 
to serve the purposes of creative fancy. 
Thus a table obligingly becomes an Indian 
wigwam, or aii arm chair becomes a motor 
car. Such play has been systematically 
developed in some kindergartens, and I do 
not deny that when it is combined with real 
ingenuity and active mental construction 
on the part of the children it may be of great 


value. Very often, however, it leads to 
nothing, and it encourages certain modes of 
thinking in the children which are in the 
highest degree dangerous, I will distin- 
guish two of those modes of thinking which 
every observer of childhood will recognise 
as typical. 

The first I may call personal romance. 
It is an almost pure gratification of the sclf- 
displaj^ instinct, and when it occurs in 
adults it may develop into what is knowm 
as paranoidal insanity or in popular terms 
“swelled-headcdness gone mad.” I may 
give two illustrations. A five -year-old 
attending a Free Kindergarten in Edin- 
burgh, a little rickety, undersized fellow, 
used to point out one of the military monu- 
ments to his companions with the words, 
‘‘There’s me on my horse.” Then might 
follow a long tale of his wc ndrous deeds. 
Not long ago I walked in the country with a 
little friend. She pointed to some horses 
in a field. “When I was hi'^t here,” she 
said , ‘ T rode upon those horses . You know 
I was here before you . ' ’ This was enl irely 
untrue as the child had never l)ecn in the 
district bchwe. 

The second process is closely allied to the 
first and may be called wish gratification. 
Those fishiiig yarn^ in which the fish grows 
half a pound at every repetition of the 
story may be cited here. A liftle boy, on 
a visitor a.^king his name, repli' d not with 
his own name, but with the name of 
another boy with whom he ol.)viously 
identified himself. The same eld Id on 
another occasion when I asked his name 
responded ‘‘Polite James,” thus voicing 
aspirations which alas I he was far front 
realising. AiK>ther child once told me 
that when paddling in the ri\'er with her 
father she had put her hand down and 
caught a little fish. When her statement 
was challenged slie said in a pirzzled half 
dreamy way, “I thought I did.” A large 
proportion of children’s lies find their 
place here. Many psychologists declare 
that little children’s imagery is so vivid 
that they confuse their images with actual 
sense experience. I ha\'e never been able 
to convince myself that this is really the 
case. What tliey certainly do — and wb.at 
we all do to som<‘ extent — is to confuse 
memory images with imaginative con- 
structions — a vT‘r)’ different thing. 
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Every little child is prone “to make such 
a sinner of his memory to credit his own 
lie“; and his education ought to help him 
to face the past with a clear eye and to 
realise that it is unalterable and irrevo- 
cable . 

This wish gratification is at the back of 
many adult defects of character. It may 
even lead to the formation of a parasitic 
personality. It may account for psychic 
epilepsy and for certain confusional states. 
Not infrequently we hear of children or 
adults wandering away from home, and on 
their return being unable to give any clear 
account of themselves. They have yielded 
to a temptation which perhaps is known to 
many of us to wander away into a land 
where responsibility drops from our 
shoulders and where, wishes being horses, 
every one can ride. 

The present modes of training imagina- 
tion in the schools tend to foster in some 
children these extremely dangerous ten- 
dencies; and Dr. Montessori’s treatment of 
the imagination is a call to sanity. She 
distinguishes between imagination and 
credulity, and emphasises the little child’s 
dependence on us for truth. When he 
listens to a fairy tale and believes it. he is 
not exercising his imagination in any 
creative way — he is merely trying to under- 
stand our words. His mental activity is 
of the same kind as it would be if we told 
him of sticklebacks’ nests or of flying flsh. 
Only the faiiy' story has the disadvantage 
of pushing him away from reality instead of 
rendering him at home in it. When we 
-consider that it is now established that 
many mental ailments consist just in a 
retreat from a reality which has become un- 
bearable we see how unfair it is to the child 
to encourage him to tread this seductive 
but terrible path. 

Dr. Montessori does not believe that we 
can make the child create. “We ought to 
tend and nourish the internal child,’’ she 
says, “and await his manifestations.’’ 
Imagination, like reasoning is a mode of 
mental activity natural to man. If we 
give the child material which he may use in 
those thought processes, we as educators 
have done our part. It is in accordance 
with these principles that Dr. Montessori 
forbids the use of the didactic apparatus 
except for the purposes for which it is 


designed. The child may work with it; 
he may not play with it. 

Seven years ago Professor Green criti- 
cised regulation thus: “Watch a small 
child with the apparatus. . . . Take 

the cylinder insets as examples. He mas- 
ters the secret in a very short time, and 
then he turns the cylinders into soldiers, 
and his big brother of five suggests the 
holes shall be trenches and the block of 
wood a fort. Now the whole business is 
spiritualised. It is a human thing now 
which we can all watch with interest. But 
of this kind of escape from the prison house 
of the didactic materials there is never a 
word . ’ ’ 

I find a precisely similar criticism 
in an excellent book recently published 
on Nursery School Education.* As this 
book is likely to have a widespread 
influence it is worth while considering the 
passage which deals with the Montessori 
Method. The apparatus is helpful, the 
writer says, “because its striking charac- 
teristics and simple proportions arc a 
stimulus to the child to begin setting it in 
order — in the most obviously attractive 
and easy ways. When he has been shown 
how to do it, he likes to arrange the oblong 
bricks so as to make a flight of stairs, to 
place the rods in order of length, to match a 
coloured tablet with a coloured tablet, and 
later to arrange the shades of colour in 
order from dark to 1 ight , and so on . This 
kind of activity suits him because he has not 
yet had experiences of life that he can 
reconstruct in imagination and that he 
wants to express again. Soon, however, 
we shall find that instead of arranging the 
bricks to make a stair he arranges them to 
make , perhaps a steam engine : the rods he 
discovers make admirable railway lines, 
the cubes a fine station. What does this 
mean?. Surely that the child is now im- 
agining experiences and learning to express 
ideas through what he does. He has now 
either exhausted the value of this piece of 
apparatus, or has passed the stage when it 
can benefit him . ’ * 

In answer to this criticism we may point 
out that the didactic material is a scientific 
apparatus admirably designed to give little 
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children clear fundamental ideas of the 
nature of our world : it may be compared to 
the microscope or the telescope. We 
should not consider a microscope “spirit- 
ualised” by being turned into an Eiffel 
Tower. The writers quoted would degrade 
the material to the level of toys. Dr. 
Montessori by the respect she inculcates 
for it gives a lesson much needed by the 
young people of the present day. Every 
man who has found his tools blunted and 
spoiled h}’^ misuse, every heusekeeper who 
has discovered her best towels used as dish 
cloths has reason to wish that their assis- 
tants had been brought up under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Montessori. 

In a Montessori class room there arc some 
forty children. If one of these has ex- 
hausted the value of one pieee of apparatus 
he leaves it for another who has not. The 
writers quoted seem to think the children 
perform the prescribed exercises easily. 
This is not the case, unless the child starts 
when he is already too old . For little ones 
of four or even five it is a diflicult exercise to 
place the rods in order of Icngl h . an exercise 
which they are often not aide to perform 
correctly till after nnmy days’ work. And 
when they can perform it correctly it h'ads 
straight on to other exercises suited to the 
higher level of mentality which the child 
has now reached . Before Dr . Montessori had 
published her advanced mctliod it was pos- 
sible to think of the children soon master- 
ing the material ; now howevt r we see the 
whole system as a continuous series of steps 
up which the child climbs with the same 
life giving joy and sense of spiritual growth 
that the infant experiences in acquiring 
the powers of locomotion and speech. 

Even the elementary material develops 
AS the child develops. For example had 
the little boy described by Professor Green 
placed his ten cylinders on a <listant table, 
then had he selected a part icular hole in the 
wooden block, and gone to the table to 
select the particular cylinder appropriate to 
that hole he would have performed a task 
on a higher level than tlic elementary one of 
replacing the cylinders on the spot. Such 
legitimate extensions of the use of the 
material arc often devised by the children 
themselves in the form of games, and are 
encouraged by Dr. Montessori. In such 
activities the children remain on the direct 


path of intellectual growth instead of, like 
Professor Green’s little boy, turning into 
that attractive lane which , however pleasant 
and even beneficial it may be for a season , 
yet leads in the end to the land of the lotus 
eaters or the island of Circe . 

I have recently met with a charming little 
poem by Mrs. Woods which seems to me to 
indicate the right use and the right treat- 
ment of the imaginative activity of child- 
hood . According to her nurse ‘ ‘the child” 
is playing under the tree. No — through 
the jungle Marjorie passes; she was a 
child, she is a happy free creature of the 
w'oods; now as a deer she w'anders; now 
prances like a frolic foal, or sits nibbling a 
nut as squirrels do. Next, thrice she 
turns the ring on her finger, and forthwith 
from Jerusalem she rides a knight, and 
from a band of men in mail she rescues a 
lady passing fair. Once more the ring is 
turned, and as a Dane she approaches the 
English shore and enters in disguise the 
little town which she has doomed to rapine, 
fire and sword. Tlie poem concludes with 
one of tho^^c characteristic intcrminglings 
of fancy and fact familiar to all those who 
have been privileged to be on intimate 
terms with an imaginative child. 

I come at first in a deep disguise to the 
little town. 

And when I climb to the nursery yonder. 
They’ll call me Marjorie, and wonder 
Why I should want to run aw'ay 
Ami be as any rabbit wild ; 

For I shall seem to be a child 

Named Marjorie. What would they say, 

If they could know it was instead, 

A pirate that they put to bed? 

The title of this poem is “The Child 
Alone,” and however much this wonder- 
land of the children tempts us, w'e should 
not too often attempt to enter it with 
them. One sees even in the short synopsis 
I have given of the poem how Marjorie’s 
imagination has been fed upon facts — 
facts of history, facts of nature knowdedge. 
And on the whole in spite of the storm of 
disapproval which Mr. Gradgrind raised, 
it is our business as educators to supply 
facts . And if w e do for a few' moments at 
a time pass with the child through the 
magic casements and enter fairy land, our 
value there depends on our power to help 
him to bring his imagination into line with 
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reality; our greatest artists are those who 
see most deeply into life, and our imagina- 
tive construetions are wholesome and 
inspiring in proportion as they obey those 
universal laws which may be regarded not 
incorrectly as expressions of the creative or 
im;iginativc activity of God Himself. 

The warnings which Dr. Montessori gives 
with respect to the training of th.e imagina- 
tion are of deeji import. Nervous break- 
downs. a term which covers a wide range 
and a deep vaiiety of ueviai ic ns from heal- 
thy miadedne'.s are lamentably common 
among ns; and these breakdowns do not as 
used to be siipposed have their origin in 
the stre^‘^ or strain which has immediately 
pree-.ded them, but are the culmination of a 
long course of mental maladjustments 
dating in iiu>''t il' iu»t all eases from early 
ehilduoe.d. Children brougiit up frotu 
babyliood on the MoTilessori Method would 
attain to a mental equilibrium which 
would go far to render a iieio'ous breakdown 
impossible. 

1 am now in ri iiosition to answer the 
question from which I started: How far is 
the Slice. ss fii the nietiiod due to the jxtsou- 
ality of its luuiider? There is no doubt 
that in cn cry senool-room the personality 
(.»[ tii^' te.'u-licr is an inn-ortant faet(.r: but 
we may sfd'e!}' sa\' it is l',.'s> ])owerful in a 
Mimt'-.'ssori class room than in any otiier, 
simply }.»eeause the ]'.r>onalit ies of tlie 
childrtM are allowed to maidfest thern- 
seives friejy. At the same time a nonentity 
Could not he a .^I(')lltessori teacher. .She 
must 1)0 a ja rson of strong character who 
isiov.s uhen to sjieak and wli(-n to be silent, 
wh(n to eh' ck and when t(.t iiieite. There 
arr people who are temperameiitally ineaji- 
alde ol -tan Ih.g a>ide and awaiting the 
eliildr'. ii ‘s manlie-,! at ions. 'Tiiey cannot, 
a.ssmn': tin- sci-nti!lc attitude. Siieli 
pe<,p!e had ]x-tt(r seek their work (dsf-- 
where. ihit v. it bin reasonable limits tin- 
metiiod as nov,- developed is as indejienderil 
of t!;" rson.abiy oj the teacher as any 
nif tiiod can he. aiid this is beiiig proved by 
the tael taat more and more jieojile of very 
diffeoi t nature.-, and working under very 
different eonditions, are obtaining results 
.similar to those described by Dr. Mori- 
tfssori. 


“ Escaped ” 

By Enid Leale, L.L.A. 

“Teacher! TeachER ! What an ugly 
word it is! We got so tired of it at school, 
that wc coined a new one, “Rurrer.” ’’ 

“How ex'prcssive! How do you spell 
it?” 

“W’ritc a lot of R ’s together, R-R-R-R-, 
it makes a nice grinding noise doesn’t it?’’ 

The girl in the blue jersey laughed, 

‘ ‘Exeellt'nt ! TcaehER ! I know what you 
mean. Shabby clothes, thin hair 
oh, but you teach .... 1 beg your 

pardon . ’ ’ 

“You need not,” I answered. “I have 
done my sliare but I have csenjied, at least 
partly. I am teaching ])riv;itely now: I 
live in my own rooms and have jdenty of 
spare tinu' and light work. 1 can bear 
tluit -hilt school work— no!” 

“Eve eseapetl altogellu r,” said tlie Girl 
in tlie 15 hie .Jersey. “I was at an excellent 
school in Brighton, but it was too dull for 
words, so 1 gave it nji when the war broke 
out, and 1 am doing oHiee work now. It 
is quite amusing and nice, ami really one 
enjoys it. It was a lucky escape 1 can tell 
von , * ’ and sh< held out htr hamls to the fire . 

W e have cosy talks round the fire in our 
club (Irawing-ri'om and compare profes- 
sional notes witli miieli frankness and 
nuitual aiiiusetm nt . 

“A iu(.-ky eseapi-l So I should tliink,” 
chimed in a lively voice from the other side 
of the hearth. “I liave escaped too! I 
luid one year's teaching, and it was (‘iiough 
forme! Never again! 

“Nor shall 1,” iigreed a fair-liaired girl. 
“I have had six years of it and this Clirist- 
niHS tell I could staml no more. I was 
lucky enough to get into a most interesting 
olliee, where I hav( exei lleiit |)My, ami 
where, oh, joy of joys! — I am not criticised 
and rejiroved from inorning till night for all 
niy idiosyncrasies and peccadilloes!” 

“Just so,” put in a lady with glas.ses. 
“Tlic criticism! I taught at Brighton 
once — wont liirough flu wliole grind -walks 
on the Erotd , ( hureli in a ‘crocodile,’ and 
girls remarking on your clothes all the time. 
How I hated il ! 1 am in a bank now. 

WTiat peace among the cheques and counters 
after those horrible girls!” 
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* ‘But who will teach if you all leave it for 
other things?” asked a quiet girl from the 
depths of an armchair. 

‘‘I don’t know who will, I only know who 
won't , laughed the lady with glasses. 
“I leave that noble profession to those who 
like it.” 

“Well, you won’t leave it to me,” 
remarked another girl wliosc feet were in the 
fender. “I did Elementary work onee, 
but what w'ith tlie poor pay, the large 
classes, the inspectors and the long hours, I 
could stand it no more. I shall never go 
back . ’ ’ 

‘‘But it is National work,” protested the 
Quiet Girl. “It must be done; and tliey 
will want more teachers than ever under the 
new scheme.” 

‘‘Then the Nation must treat its teachers 
a great deal belter than it has done before,” 
I cried warmly. 

‘‘That it must,” acquiesced the Girl in 
the Blue Jersey. “Tlie cage has been 
opened and the birds have escaped. It 
will take a good bait to get them back 
again. This club, for ( xanqdt', is full of 
escaped t.eaehers and tluy all say the same 
thing, they will never go back, and they 
mean it too.” 

‘‘But who will train the children? It 
is all very well to make light of it! What 
is to be clone?” ])ersisle(l the Cjuiet girl. 

‘‘If we had absolute and entire freech-m 
out of school hours it would be a step in the 
right direction,” answered the Fair Haired 
Girl. ‘‘We are treat<'d like infants. At 
Bournemouth we were forbidden — wonicn 
of thirty ! — Forhiddni to go to the rink'/' 

‘‘I can well believe it.” I assured her. 
‘‘In iny cathedral city tiie Minster Towers 
nearly caught lire because I played golf. 
I was told that I gave up my life to j)leasure. 
Surely my life out of scIjooI is my own ? ’ ’ 

‘‘That’s just it,’’ .she re})!ied. “Had 
you been a man they would not have dared 
to criticise you. A clergyman need not 
spend his whole life in the pul])it nor a 
doctor in his surgery, but a teacher— a 
woman teacher I mean, must spend her 
whole existence with her nose in the red- 
ink pot. After all, to take a degree is not 
necessarily to take the veil.” 

‘‘You have hit it!” cried Miss Blue 
Jersey, ‘‘We arc treated like nuns, boxed 
up for ever within the convent walls: 


nuns, hermits, or dangerous lunatics. I 
do not think we are an abandoned lot, but 
we do want a little ordinary amusement and 
society.” 

“And money with which to enjoy it,” 
supplemented the lady with glasses. ‘‘How 
can w'e live comfortably on the miserable 
pittance we get? Why should w'c subsist 
on cheese-parings and dress like beggars?” 

‘‘I suppose njany of us arc underpaid,” 
admitted the Quiet Girl with some reluct- 
ance: she evidently thought the outburst a 
trifle dangerous. 

‘‘Suppose! Oh, don’t be silly,” snapped 
Blue Jersey, inipaticntly . ‘‘As for the 
FJernentary Schools with the enormous 
difference bctwee'ii the men’s and the 
women's pay, well, if they want a single 
female to work for them, after a few years’ 
time, they will have to double their 
salaries and their holidays and halve the 
hours and the numbers in the classes. So 
there!” 

‘‘I don't think the High Schools are 
muel) bett' r off eitiicr,” said the Fair 
Haired (iiri. ‘’You teaeh from nine till 
one, and two till four and then go home to 
correct books. What time do you get for 
yourself 1 ask ? And w'hcn you do get a 
moment you are too tired to enjoy it . Bah! 
It’s a dog's life.” 

‘‘At any rate,” cried the Lively Girl, 
‘Tt has had the efft ct of turning a good 
many women into eats!” 

The remark was naughty, but I am not 
at all sure that it was not oiilv too true. 
Well, is it to be wondered at, that the dull 
colourless life of the a\ erage teacher has a 
depressing and crushing efbet upon those 
who follow it? The girl who takes her 
degree does, to all intents and purposes 
take the veil too if she goes in for the 
teaching profession . 

Walled uj) in the school precincts, her 
horizon bounded by the school time-table, 
her greatest excitement the school concert 
and the pri/.e-giving, is it any wonder she 
becomes an automaton rather than a living 
woman? No soeiety.no outside interests, 
there she drags out her cheerless existence. 

If the nation does indeed want its 
teachers it must re -bait the cage very 
handsomely. Let them have money to 
live on first of all: good salaries so that 
there may be a few shillings to spend on 
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amusements, holidays, and innocent recrea- 
tion. Yes! Theatres, concerts, golf-links 
and cinemas. Give them a little leisure 
in their hard -worked lives: a little oppor- 
tunity for enjoying some of the pleasures 
from which they have formerly been 
debarred, because, strange reason, “Be- 
cause they earned their living.” 

Let them go out to dinner, to Bridge, to 
dances like other women: give them a 
visiting list (Ye Gods!) and an At Horne 
day, and let them he “in” the world 
instead of “on" it. 

Proper pay. shorter hours, and a recog- 
nised social status, those arc the three main 
things needed to entice back the “Es- 
chapees. ' ’ 

For they are escaping on all sides and I 
can only warn you that if the cage is not 
rclin-’d with gold, leisure, and a little 
natural human recreation your birds are 
gone, and they will not return. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. I want to study Crowd Psychology. 
Can voii tell me the Ircst books to read ? 

W.L. 

A. The Crozi'd in Peace and War. by Si 
Martin Conway is an excellent introduction. 
Then read The Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War. by Trotter; Group Psucholo^y. by 
Macdougall. Mr. Frank \Vatts' new book, 
reviewed on page *JOO. touches the subject 
frymi the class teacher's [)oint of view, while 
his earlier liook Echo Personalties is nho 
good on the ‘•cluiol crowd. .•VI.'jO study 
John Bull and th' The Seie^ of the IVorld; 
they will tell you clearly what the national 
crowd is intcre>t(d in. The Sunday papers 
are full of excellent material about crowd 
and individual psychology. 


Q. My boy is at a day school. He is 
rather hoisbrous and anti -social, and the 
head writes me saying I must take him away 
at the end of this term. The head writes: 
“I cannot sacrifice the many to the one.” 
Will you kindly give me your opinion of the 


rightness or wrongness of the head’s atti- 
tude? 

Mother. 

A . My opinion is that if a teacher has 
to expel one pupil, that teacher is at the 
wrong job. I mean, of course, if the child 
is simply an ordinary “bad boy,” and not 
mentally defective or delinitely imbecile. 
If a tea<'hcr cannot fill the bad boy’s life 
with iiiicrcsling work and play, I say he is 
al the wrong job. He is a i'ailurc. His 
duly is to diagnose the troidde. and then 
put the lad on Ids own natural line of devel- 
opment, This means that the teacher 
should he one who knows Ids own psychic 
life, and, knowing his own, knows the 
unconscious life of others. 

A.S.N. 

My oj)iidon is that, if a child docs not fit 
into a sciiool. his jiarcnts should try to find 
a more suitable sehoed. For instance a 
girl may not fit into a co-educational school, 
and yet be quite successful in a Girls’ 
School. Also n child who cannot live in 
the atmosjjhere of a self-governing school, 
may be qtdtc hapjiy if sent to a school where 
tlic staff rules, ( crtainly the many should 
not be sacrificed to the one. 

B.E. 


Q. When should I prune trees. 

Percy . 

A . Although, strictly speaking, we only 
deal with teaching tin- young idea how to 
shoot, we shall try to gi^■e you the desired 
information. Tlie family tree may safely 
be left alone; you will lop off the branches 
quite easily in your dn ams. With orchard 
trees it is not so simple. Prune them in 
Sjjring or Summer or Autumn or Winter. 
The result will be the sann* . . . much 

blossom and no fruit. Apple and pear 
trees always bear fruit irj the Autumn after 
you have moved to another house. Perhaps 
the best way is to put up a board “House 
to h‘t then prune your trees, remove your 
fundturc, and tlien return in October. 
This trick works only once. For further 
information read The Garden of Allah, and 
Paradise Lost. 



Our Neglected Legacy. 

By H. Brown Smith, Lecturer in Education, Goldsmith’s College. 


New possessions have always overlaid 
and obscured the old : it is so in education. 
We have been presented among other 
things with new ideas of liberty, new ways 
of penetrating into the privacies of the in- 
dividual, new ways of measuring and esti- 
mating his intelligence, new ways of train- 
ing his senses . The country is flooded with 
scientific influences and many children arc 
in the laboratories, recognised or unrecog- 
nised. A fire of educational enthusiasm 
for more exact methods on the teacher’s 
part and for more individual chances on the 
children’s, is spreading from University 
towns to village schools. The schools for 
younger children an^ as a rule first and most 
deeply affected, partly because the results 
are more easily recognised in them, and 
partly because there is an erroneous idea 
that time is not so valuable before tlu* age 
of learning. 

If the seientilic spirit should carry its 
methods further on the new lines already 
stated it might be interesting to propliesy 
what will he the tastes and interests of 
generations following this one, for example 
— the young children of 1051. What will 
be provided in the shape of books and 
apparatus by Local Fklueatioii Authorities? 
Will there be any toy shops, and what kind 
of toys will they stock? Will the circus 
and play for children cease to be? What 
will be the programme of a children's 
party? AVhat will children do in their 
leisure ? Will Peter Pan still be produced ? 
Will there be any Christmas Trees, Churches, 
paint boxes . pretence games ? Will Kobert 
Louis Stevenson be out of print? 

Nearly 100 years ago Frederick Froebol 
bequeathed to children the gifts of the 
Spirit; wc have talked a good deal about 
them ever since, but as a body of teaoluTs 
we are not in our hearts com inced of their 
value. It is easy to test tlie truth of this; 
we have only to look at the tinu'-tablc of a 
school , to in(^uire into the methods of inspec- 
tion and of examination, and ask what are 
the subjects most carefully tested; we have 
only to read the inscriptions on pages and 


the conditions of scholarships, and above 
all to observe the leisure of the youth of our 
nation , to realize how mean a place is held 
by spiritual things. Mr. Glutton Brock in 
the “Ultimate Belief’ ’ describes this spirit- 
ual education as “certain desires that are 
not desires of the flesh.” “It (the spirit) 
desires to do what is right for the sake of 
doing what is right; to know the truth for 
the sake of knowing the truth ; it has a third 
desire which is not .so easily stated, but 
which I now call the desire for beauty.” 
Later on he says, “There is one very strong 
practical reason why children are not taught 
the philosophy of the spirit, and why that 
philosophy is not applicable to teachers. 
The philosophy of the spirit implies the 
freedom of the spirit ; and we are all afraid 
of freedom in others, if not in ourselves.” 

I believe there is another reason forced 
upon teachers by public opinion, which 
makes them neglect the things of the spirit, 
and that is the economic one. At the back 
of all educational organization is the desire 
to teach things that “pay.”; that “make 
for eflicicncy,” and this efliciency is only 
another name for profitable wage-earning 
subjects. Convention and materialism are 
the worst enemies of the spirit. 

Frocbcl said all this in other words when 
he wTote the Education of Man, and it is 
curious how very near he is to some of our 
recent attempts to re-state the value of the 
education of the Spirit. He says, “Play 
is the highest phase of child -development — 
of human development at this period; for 
it is self-act ivc representation of the inner — 
representation of the inner from inner neces- 
sity and imjnilsc. Play is the purest, most 
spiritual activity of man at this stage.” 

“We become truly Godlike in diligence 
and industry, in working and doing, which 
arc accomj>anicd by the clear perception or 
even by the vaguest feeling that thereby 
we represent the inner in the outer : that we 
give body to spirit and form to thought; 
that we impart an outward , finite , transient 
being to life in the Spirit.” “This is the 
high meaning, the deep significanct, the 
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great purpose of work and industry, of 
productive and creative activity.” “Pri- 
marily and in truth man works only that his 
spiritual divine essence may assume out- 
ward form and that thus he may be enabled 
to recognise his own spiritual divine nature. 
“If therefore, at any time in his life man 
has neglected to respect in tlie us(‘ of his 
powers their divine nature and to exalt 
them to work, or, at least, to develoji them 
for work, he will necessarily and unavoid- 
ably be overtaken by want in proport i(*n to 
his neglect. At least he will not, at some 
time, reap what he eould have reaped, had 
he, in the use of his powers, in his calling, 
always respected tluir di\ine nature." 

This is the inheritance that we lia\ e neg- 
lected for our children — even wht'ii we ha\ e 
appeared to believe in it . At tie* jire^ent 
time with the materialistic side of life 
emphasised by some who seimed to he.M' 
cared for deeper tilings, it looks as if tlu* 
fruits of the sjiirit mi^ht disajijH'ar. Tiie 
day of liberal interjiretat ii>n of I'roebel is 
over — we know if we care to. wind play, 
self-expression, creativeness jnishf mean; 
but we seem, as a nat ion. as if wo eould not 
wait for the slow gro\\ th of the s|>irit — there 
are no results in that doinain to l»e mea- 
sured, indeed no results tliat ativ but the 
spiritually minded can ro.< jnise. 

For example our schools have t<'ys in 
their cuplioards and jday on tie ir time- 
tables. they haNe construct i\ »• materials 
in their stores and }iandw(»rk on tin ir time- 
tables; they have a piano in the hail anil 
music on the currieuluni ; th^ y have story 
books in tlie library and literature in the 
pi'ogramine, tliey ha\'e “li-e play” 

on the scheme (A wcjrk . hut limit.' as to its 
duration and a teacher to control its ex- 
uberance. ^Vhat does all t|.;s mean That 
the real meaning and valiu- ol th'-se things 
is not gras[jed. Indeeri not e\(rv one is 
capable ol understandintr th^- fuilmas of 
meaning. ex|)eeially il' thf-ir h.ave 

been elraiderl. during the j)friof! (A' tjifir 
preparation, by false \alues with regard to 
skill . to definite ])f rformanef s of meehaiii( al 
processes, to the need for visihh returris of 
profit. At the earliest age of enUring 
school a child .seems to be regarded from the 
wage-earning \ aliie-to-thc-natifui stand 
point. He must go through the mill of 
efl&ciency by reading fluently, writing 


clearly, counting accurately; he must be 
made “sharp” by constantly being aware of 
his surroundings; he must know things 
that add to his eommereial value, such as 
the oulstandiiig facts of Geography and 
Science. The things of the spirit have not 
been ignored —a worse fate has overtaken 
them; they have been muddled, their value 
misunderstood : they have been regarded as 
luxury instead of necessity. 

T» neluTs are very human in themselves; 
their standards of value must vary with the 
recognised values of the times: and their 
power to understand results that bring 
no profit , that make for no ])romotion, 
becomes wt akeiied by the tests imposed by 
those over tliern and by pulilie opinion. A 
ehikl wlio discovers for himsidf a new' 
blending of colour is interesting, but not 
so valuable as is the child who writes well 
at G; the power to use. or bitter still, to 
eomjxtse a really beautiful phrase in 
narration is rated far lielow a good reader: 
upj>rreiat ion of poetry or of music so tliat 
ehihiren call I’or re])etition again and 
again, or sit absorbed is not so [irofltable 
to a teaelier's rejnitation as power to 
inemoriM' a }<oem or to sing tonic sol-fah 
correctly. The (piestion that comes from 
very d<ep down in a child's inner life and 
reveals a rich understanding is often 
l)nmlied aside with “we'll talk about that 
another time.'’ 'J'he jueec of constructive 
work that a hoy makes alone, crude and 
unfinished, hut full of thought, is of far 
less value than the do\ ( -tailed nieehanical 
jneee ol wood work made liy rule of thumb. 

Ihit i.f all the ex])rissions of the sj)irit, 
the least undrrstt»od is jilay — with all its 
many sided aspects of imagination, erea- 
ti<»n. expression and knowledge. It is the 
deepest thing in life, because only when wc 
truly play are we oursthes, i.e., doing 
something IVu its own sake and so develop- 
ing t he sjdrit . 

I)< \v(y says: “Play is not to be indenti- 
fied with ajiything tlie child extirnally 
does. It rather designates liis nuaital 
attitude in its (ritirety and in its unity 
. negatively il is freedom from 
ee{>nomie pressure posi- 

tively it means that the supreme end of the 
child is fulness of growth — fulness of 
realisation of his budding powers, a realisa- 
tion which continually carries him on 
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from one plane to another. Prof. Shelley 
goes further; he says: “What is it that 
takes possession of the human being and 
carries him along in that way? It is the 
play-spirit and that is all we can say. 
We sec it burst forth: it simply bubbles up 
from the depth of one’s being.” “A 
child is always conscious of this bubbling 
up .... as soon as the play spirit 
has left a person there is no reason for the 
existence of that person. It is that which 
makes really s|)iritual beings; it is that 
which gives one a future, gi\es as it were, 
always something to go for.” 

In what way then is the recognit ion of the 
value of play a recognition of the fruits of 
the spirit? 

First perhaps in the fact of the need of 
expression. If play is man at his highest, 
then one of the highest jietivilies is self- 
expression. Greville Macdonald says: 
“The })roeess of evolution of man has been, 
and is still, a process of increase in the 
power of ex[)ression.” No intelligence 
tests can reach this ; il is not testal)!e: but 
every teacher ear! LOve the opportuinty . and 
can so value it thai lier children reec»gnise it 
to be one of the tilings that matter. She 
must learn by experieiu-e and by inward 
growth to read development, through the 
creative works of Ikt children . in language, 
in music, in material, in movement. 

The next thing to recognise in tlu' s{'irit- 
ual nature of play is tlu* growth of imagina- 
tion. This activity has ri-e(‘ivi‘d scanty 
merit of late, but children go on with their 
pretence, their dreams, they merge them- 
selves in other jiersonalit ies and the realm 
of fairies is never negleeteil, Greville 
Macdonald says ‘‘Imagination is neither 
more nor less than the power of ju reeiving 
the law fundamental in all things that 
live on oliedienee - the ]K)wer of seeing 
through and not merely witli the eye.” 
“To the imaginative truth looks variously 
and equally truthfully to different souls.” 
“The child is poet, creator: for he absorbs 
into himself the spiritual meaning of all 
outward and visible signs, and know’s how 
life must be lived in S)'mpathy to make it 
joyful.” 

By the atmosphere of play, i.e., the 


doing of things for their own sake, children 
are free to gain this spiritual development. 
Teachers again have to be spiritually 
minded, else what can literature, historv, 
art, be in their hands: the essence of these 
must f’e in their interpretation, not in 
theif facts. Behmen likened the spirit- 
ual m man to the glow of the red hot iron. 
Soniclhing oermeating and givine the iron 
power, thoudi tlic iron st 11 kept its weight 
and its dimensions when deprived of its 
radianee. 

The third pomt of s'gnifican*:e in the 
play spirit is its Ircedom — p recognised 
f.eedom within the law — not primitive 
license, not revolution — an atmosphere 
free from lestraints that bind the spirit, 
but with the growth of the spirit must 
come the recognition of inevitable law. 
Froebel says: “Between educator and 
pupil, between request and obedience there 
should usually rule a third something, to 
which educator and pupil are equally sub- 
ject. This third something is the risht, 
the bnt, necessarily conditioned and ex- 
pressed without arbitr.arincss in the cir- 
eurnstanees. The calm recognition, the 
clear knowledge, arul the serene cheerful 
obedience to tiic rule of this third something 
is the particular feature that should be 
eoiKtanlly and clearly manife.st in the 
bearing and conduct of the educator.” 

Tins is something of what Froebel left to 
us — a spiritual legacy that we have neg- 
lected, lieeause wc are not convinced of its 
value, and heeausi' we are not at present a 
spiritually minded nation. It is not a 
quick growth that we can hope to see by 
means of any system or subject — a system 
curbs the spirit, and the most spiritual 
subject can be materialised by some; 
but those who are convinced of spiritual 
value and who believe in its permanence, 
can do their part in helping it to grow 
whatever part they may be playing in the 
big macliiue of education: it has its place 
most of all in the Infant School, at least 
its fairest flowers can be seen there — its 
fruits may be seen in the University when 
the windows have been opened and the 
spirit of the student is allowed to be fret. 
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AMERICA. 

A SET OF SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 

Frank D. Slutz, Director, Moraire Park 

School, Puebb. Colo., states his Princi- 
ples as follows: — 

1 . A pupil must be the creator, with the 
teacher, of the school, if, as the common 

ossession of both, the school is to be loved 

y both. 

2. This principle makes the teacher a 
member of the boys’ gangs, and of the girls’ 
sets, and 

3. Cancels the silly notion that school 
work is done for the teaclier. 

4. Children must be affitrded an environ- 
ment in which they may act naturally if the 
deductions about child behaviour are to be 
sound. Deductions based on child be- 
haviour in an environment wliich encour- 
ages counterfeiting will be counterfeit 
deductions. 

5. The teacher should be a companion 
and friend rather than a policeman. 

6. Pure teacher government causes the 
pupil to believe that laws are im|)()se(l when 
the truth is laws inhere in the structure 
of Society. 

7. Excessive supervision, translated 
into truth, means tliat a child’s progress 
is limited by the time a teacher has to 
inspect all the items of the pupil’s work. 

8. Self-government, if not "plastered 
on” a school, but begun simply and allowed 
to grow, as all safe and .sane things do. can 
be made successful. 

9. Children love to do real things. As 
•oon as anything is substituted for reality, 
that thing becomes an artificiality . 

10. Books are imrneasurahly valuable, 
but are not all of life. 

11 . Our report card asks, What are the 
fundamental human occupations whiel) 
every human creature engages in from the 
cradle to the grave and to which all iiktc 
lubject matter is contributing? Why not 
catalogue these elemental activities and 
grade in them as the vital res|)()nses to be 
acquired? These 10 occupations, or “arts 
of living,” are as follows: Body building. 


spirit building, truth discovering, opinion 
forming, thought expressing, society serv- 
ing. man conserving, comrade or mate seek- 
ing, life refreshing, w’ealth producing. 

CASES IN A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CLINIC. 

lAncoln School, Youngstozen , Ohio. 

Mamie entered school four years ago, be- 
fore the clinic bad been established. 
Although she has teachers far above the 
average, she made almost no progress in 
school work. She could not learn to read, 
could not ntcdl a story, did not seem to 
be able to master the simplest games, 
could not perform gymnastic exercises, 
.seemed to have no more intelligcmec than 
a three-year-old child. Mamie was kept 
in the same grade for five semesters, and 
w'hen the clinic was established was pro- 
nounced mentally defective and incapable 
of being educated. Because she showed 
marked ability in the test in designing, it 
was recommended tlial she be given work 
of that kind. An expert designer became 
interested in her case and attempted to 
develop her talent . She could not learn to 
take measurements but she could look at a 
subject, design a costume and cut it to fit. 
She does not like to sew and cannot do it 
well, but she hceonu'S quiti* angry if a 
seamstress does nol do the work w^ell . The 
expert says she possesses exeej)tional ability 
and that she has designed costumes which 
far surpass anything he himself has been 
able to turn out. 

Harry learned to read after having been 
in the first grade four semesU-rs hut even 
then could not read as well as many children 
who had had but one semester's W'ork. He 
was slow in al 1 school exercises except mech- 
anical operations in arithmetic. He mas- 
tered the number eonibimit ions much quick- 
er than the ordinary child. Harrj' was 
found mentally defective. His teachers 
observed that he liked to repair broken toys, 
the more eoinplieatcd the operation the 
better. C'hildren brought their broken toys 
to school for Harry could always fix them. 
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The coaster brake of a bicycle was worn out 
but Harry soon had it working perfectly. 
As he could not be compelled to go to school 
on account of his lack of mental ability, he 
was permitted to play about a garage. There 
he tore down an old automobile and put it 
together so it would run , making the missing 
parts himself. When he was old enough, 
he started to work in the garage. His fellow 
workmen say he is a genius and that he can 
discover a method of repairing anything. 
They say he frequently simplifies the mech- 
anism of a machine without losing any of 
its efficiency. He w'orks in a sliop where his 
inventive genius has every opportunity to 
assert itself and is happy in his work. 

Thomas was found to be far below normal 
in mental ability but surprised his exam- 
iners by telling them the key in his auditory 
test. His teachers had found him far above 
ordinary ability in music. He read notes 
readily and could sing in tune. The family 
had no musical instrument in the home. 
Thomas seemed able to recognize accurately 
any key sounded on the piano . He is taking 
lessons on the piano and is making admir- 
able progress . Though he has never had any 
lessons on any other musical inslruments, 
he is able to play a number of them very 
creditably. He plays by ear or by note. 
He likes to direct an orchestra or a choral 
but takes more delight in playing or singing 
in one of these. So far we have not noticed 
him doing anything in musical composition 
and we do not know that he possesses ability 
in this line. He loves music and would 
willingly miss his meals to play on a music- 
al instrument. His parents arc going to see 
that he secures a good musical education. 

J. W. Smith. 

From * "School Review , ’ ’ Nov . , 1920 . 


THE MAC ABE SCHOOL STATE. 

When strangers pass Public School 50, 
Brooklyn, near Williamsburg, Piazza, they 
are impressed by the orderly conduct of the 
children streaming into or out of the school . 
This is the external manifestation of the 
McCabe School State for which P. S. 50 is 
famous in Brooklyn, named after District 
Superintendent James J . McCabe, the com- 
poser of I he latest musical setting to 
* 'America.*" Bright eyed boys and girls 


are seen in the street keeping a watchful eye 
over the little ones and working in co-opera- 
tion with the city police. They are the 
traffic squad of the McCabe School State and 
thus the School touches hands with city 
outside its doors. This is the visitor’s in- 
troduction to No 50 ’s regime. The spirit 
of the School State permeates the school , but 
a stranger might be {nizzled at first to learn 
that P, S. 50 is conducted like all other 
Public Schools, and that the McCabe School 
State is an extra activity. 

Passing into the school the visitor sees 
the guards quietly patrolling, ready to keep 
order if necessary. Ur. Osw'ald Schlockow 
quietly observed . ‘ ‘Some one has not been 
a good citizen to-day.” A boy saw a 
paper, quickly picked it up, and replied: 
“Yes Doctor, I must remind him if I can 
find him . ” Then the youngster smiled and 
Dr. Schlockow smiled. The moral of the 
incident was not lost on the visitor. Dr. 
Schlockow did not say, ‘‘Pick up that piece 
of paper. ’ ’ The art of modern school man- 
agement appeared in the incident as reflect- 
ed by the spirit of the school state. The 
machinery is not apparent until the School 
State gets to work on business of its own. 
The campaign for the election of officers of 
the School State is coming on. Dr. 
Schlockow calls a meeting of the boys and 
girls of the seventh and eighth years in the 
auditorium. They constitute the School 
St ate and there arc about 800 of them . Dr. 
Schlo(‘kow tells them that they are to 
select a governor, a lieutenant governor, 
a secretary of state, an attorney general, 
a chief justice, a senate and an assembly. 
He tells the children that school is a mimic 
world and that they must learn how to strive 
for social co-operation . Dr. Schlockow asks 
the children to consider efficiency and char- 
acter as the test for office, not personal 
friendship. The candidates take the plat- 
form and tell the citizens what they will do 
for the P. S. 50 if elected. The election is 
held according to the Australian ballot sys- 
tem and the new officers are installed with- 
out delay, an improvement on the adults. 

The visitor saw the government of the 
School State at work after school. One 
first notices how interested the children are, 
especially in the Senate and assembly . The 
Lieutenant Governor and the Speaker pre* 
sided with Dignity. There is a teawtf 
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present during the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature and the court, but they hold the reins 
lightly. Breaches of discipline rarely occur 
and if they do they are reported to Dr. 
Schlockow and the faculty. The children 
feel their responsibility. They pass bills 
affecting the management of their own 
school. That brings them nearer to the 
teachers and to a closer sense of their respon- 
sibility. The bills tlicy offered proved it to 
the visitor. Here is a bill introduced in the 
Assembly: “/Je.fo/rrd, that the janitors be 
asked to keep the hall windows open top and 
bottom.” Here is a bill presented in the 
Senate; '"Resolved, that handball playing 
against the outside walls of the buildings be 
prohibited as it dirties the walls and some- 
times causes the breaking of windows.” 
Another bill called on the Guards to shew no 
favouritism. The citizens of No. 50 are 
keen in criticism, and resolved to have their 
rights. The laws passed go to the Governor 
for his approval or disapproval, and finally 
are scrutinized by Dr. Schlockow and the 
faculty . The Governor is responsible to the 
principal and the Republic for the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the administration of 
the guards and police. Learning by doing 
is one of the fundamental principles of the 
McCabe School State. The boys iiriiig the 
ballots and legislative bills, and in the 
bindery in one year they ‘ ‘reclaimed ' ’ 1 ,500 
worn-out text-books. 

The more dramatic side is seen in the 
court. A big hulky boy was haled into 
court. A regular notice had been served on 
him and he was produced by the sheriff. At 
first some of the children were disposed to 
grin as the clerk in business-like manner 
read the charge. The culprit seemed to be 
trying to summon up a defiant s})irit. But 
was it a realization of the spirit of the law' 
or mass psychology that changed his atti- 
tude? There was a new^ influence at work 
on him. The little Judge was half his size, 
but the determination that blazed in his 
eyes, the firmness of his manner and the 
perfect grasp he had of the facts were 
another factor. The young giant hung his 
head, confessed he had broken a school law, 
gulped and received his sentence in silence. 
He felt his disgrace. He had ex|)erienccd a 
new sensation facing a jury of his own mates, 
facing a stern Judge half his size and com- 
pelled to admit his guilt. Dr. Schlockow 


moralized on the incident. He does not 
like to talk about the School State for quo- 
tation, he prefers to have the School State 
speak for itself. “Sometimes,” he said, 
“a boy who does not grasj) the idea of the 
School State and misbehaves, is elected an 
officer. He sees his relations to the school 
in a different light and that gives us a better 
hold on him." That may or may not be a 
tip to the youngster in this instance, but it 
shows liow the IMeCabe School State cap- 
italizes bovology. 

But this is only part of the story. The 
John D. Wi lls is a school of high grade; it 
graduates an unusually large number of 
children and stands among the best in send- 
ing boys and girls to high school . And yet, 
P. S. 50 finds time and opportunity to ex- 
tend the idea of the School State to the 
other classes. The pupils in the seventh 
and eiglith grades have the power to elect 
the children of the sixth year into member- 
ship, but have not as yet done so. Here we 
have chihlrcn studying children, another 
virtue of the School State, But the prin- 
ciple is carried out in the establishment of 
twenty-nine towns. Each one is its own 
life and is a part of the State. The pupils 
Uiid> rtake to })reserve order in the class 
rooiu. They even supply teachers in 
absence of the regular instructors. Thus 
they learn from the insight they gain into 
the teachers' work from their own experi- 
ence with responsil)ility in the administra- 
tion of the School State. Dr. Schlockow 
may be quoted again; “When a boy upsets 
his class I tell him that he is not hurting me 
the principal, nor his tcaeljer, but his class 
and the school . We wish to inculcate in the 
children the idea of their obligations to 
society. We talk too much about privilege. 
Let us talk more about our duties and obli- 
gations to each other and society. Empha- 
size duty and rights will take care of them- 
selves. We are socialising our school to 
make it a mimic world in which everybody 
will work with everybody else for the accom- 
plishment of certain moral, mental and 
physical ends, and the greatest of all is the 
social end . ’ ’ 

In fine, the McCabe School State is a 
laboratory in the first aspect of the case. 
Dr. Schlockow in a lecture once made some 
teachers gasp by springing an academic joke 
on them . He said with a serious face : ‘ *The 
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School State is a God -given way to make 
the children go wrong.” The teachers 
gasped, but were reassured when Dr. 
Sehlockow with a smile explained: “I 
mean that by means of the School State we 
can find out exactly what the children are 
and set them straight. We are not afraid 
of errors . Why not begin with t he children ? 
Why wait until p('Oj)le are twenty or twenty- 
one before studying them? The School 
State is the best institution we hav'e for a 
laboratory. It offers limitless ])ossibilities. 
First of all , it promotes social co-operation. 
It is the dramatic means for teaeliing civics. 
It teaches the children to use their brains, 
to study each other, liow to fraternize in the 
bearing of responsibilities as well as howto 
learn about voting, legislating, the methods 
of court procedure, the duties of olfieers and 
other subjects. It conneets with the regu- 
lar subjects and awakens a school interest 
in some pupils who cannot be reached in any 
other w'ay. The School State permits the 
children to express tlieir grievances. There 
is no straight jacket. That makes them 
feel freer and more in sympathy with school. 
Finally, it promotes leadership and the 
cause of better citizenship.” 

Dr. Sehlockow started the School State 
in P. S. 10f», Brooklyn, where it was in- 
stalled by its famous author, Wilson L. 
Gill. Now the McCabe School State school 
is in its fifth year in P. S. 50, ‘‘and its 
possibilities arc boundless 

From School.’' 

RUSSIA. By a Russian Lady. 

(1917 — October, 1020. A shoit report of 

the Peojde's Commissary for Education. 

State Edition, 1920). 

Threk years of hard struggle against the 
economic ruin, against hunger and cold, 
and disease! Can there be a question of 
education, of schools, science and art? 
Can one expect any perceptible results in 
the constructive culture of this period? 
Notwithstanding it all, after perusal of the 
short report of the People’s Commissariat 
for Education, we are bound to admit that 
Soviet Russia made considerable progress 
in the field of culture, The Peojilcls Com- 
missary for Education Liiiiacharsky , in his 
iiitrodiielioii to the rept'rt , underliiu s nil 
diilicultics, among which one had to work. 


The lack of sympathy of the intelligentzia, 
who changed its attitude only lately and 
started to work, the lack of training, the 
somewhat juvenile thoughtlessness of the 
new workers in the educational field, and 
other obstacles came continuously in the 
w’ay. But by persistent efforts all this was 
inaslered and is being mastered all the 
time. We give the following information 
as results of this work. 

The Commissariat for Education organ- 
ise.! in these three years a great number of 
all Russian and local Conferences of workers 
in education. (Local Statistics). In all 7 
conferences in 1918, 25 in 1919, 21 in 1920, 
53 in all. 

TJie Infant Education is not only in 
Russia, but also in Phirope still in an em- 
bryonic state. New Russia stood before a 
task to cover speedily the country with a 
net of children’s institutions and to find new 
ways in the organisation of this work. The 
first conference of the pre -school education 
arrived at the following conclusion: ”the 
path to the new school lie < through tlie pre- 
'chool education.” The Section of the 
Pre-School education has for its aim to cre- 
ate, instead of the [)rcsent Kindergarten, 
w’luTc the child spends only a few hours a 
day, a Children’s Home, where the child 
may remain until the return of his mother 
from work. (Statistics of Conferences of 
this section). Towards the en l of 1919 there 
w’cre 3,623 pre-.sehool institutions with 
201,913 children. In spring 1920, the 
number of pre-school institutions rose to 
4,016 with 235 ,725 chi Idreii . At present the 
number of these institutions reaches 5,900. 
(Local detailed statistics of different coun- 
ties). Towards the beginning of 1920, 
3,280 students passed through the training 
course for the pre-school education. The 
number of these training centres is 98. 

The Protection of Childhood under 
the tzarist regime was in the saddest con- 
dition. The soviet power inherited 588 
Infant Schools with 29,650 children; these 
accommodations were not sufficient even 
for a tenth part of the children who needed 
asylum. Now everv'thing possible is done 
that the children sliould not starve or be 
compelle.l lo b: g. Tii-. number of children’s 
hnnies in spring 1920 was brought to 29,000 
and the number of children to 203,000. 
(Statistics of Petrograd and Moscow and 
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Provincial Homes). The energetic work of 
Narkompros (the diminutive title of People’s 
Commissary’ for Education) continues. 

The need for such institutions is far from 
being exhausted. The children’s Homes 
are in some localities extremely overcrowd- 
ed, but a complete lack of buildings, w'hich 
would even in the remotest measure answer 
the purpose — puts a limit to the endeavour 
to give shelter and education to all the 
homeless children of the Republic. 

Much has also been done for the defective 
children, to which in Russia also the so- 
called “child criminals ” are referred. 
Only ailing children and those deformed by 
the vicious surroundings arc known there, 
but not criminal ones. There arc still too 
few homes for such children, few specialists, 
but the existing 70 homes do an intensive 
work in the way of moral recovery of the 
children . 

Much is also done to enable the children 
to spend the summer in fresh air (statistics) . 

It needed a great task to transform the 
old school into a united working school. 
Certainly a good deal of work is yet ahead, 
but much has already been achieved. The 
basis of the new’ school must be the synthesis 
of work and science. Schools have been 
proclaimed free of fees, from top to 
bottom, which by itself destroyed the 
possibility of existence of private 
schools. To facilitate for the children 
of the poorest workers the frequenta- 
tion of school, the state took in principle 
on itself the obligation to provide free 
lunches for the pupils, all the school- 
books, boots and clothing. 

It goes without saying that the school 
is freed from all the survivings of the 
pedagogic past, such as separation of 
sexes in education, punishments and 
examinations. 

As an agent of education the participa- 
tion of pupils in the productive life of the 
country is being practised. The attempt to 
create workmen’s schools met in many 
localities with so many obstacles, that it 
gave pitiful, and sometimes negative re- 
sults. One came to the conclusion, that 
a wide freedom ought to be given to the 
local initiative, but at the same time a con- 
crete program of work ought to be presented 
to the schools. With this aim a series of 
experimental -model schools has been cre- 


ated. Their number is 12 in Moscow and 
36 in other parts of Russia . 

One of the tasks of the Commissariat for 
Education is to organise a regular and 
planned circulation of the rural school 
population to the town and industrial cen- 
tres, and the towm and factory population 
into the rural agricultural setting, initiat- 
ing in this way the pupils w’ith all the sides 
of the economical life of the country. With 
this view was created an Excursion Office, 
which ill the first three months of its exist- 
ence passed 10.000 excursionists. Resides 
this, 17 excursion bases were created in 
other counties (Stati.stics of schools, primary 
and secondary). 

To raise the cultural and educational 
standard of the |)opulation, a special atten- 
tion has been given to the professional and 
technical education. For this purpose a 
head committee for the professional and 
technical education has been created . The 
scheme fur the Professional education was 
based on the follow’iiig principle: (1) One 
cannot start the professional and technical 
education before the age of 14-15, and not 
without a certain rniniriia of a general 
education. (2) Each citi'/.en must be pro- 
cured the po.ssibility to complete or acquire 
tlu urctical knowlcdije until the attainment 
of the highest qualifications, e.g., com- 
oleting the studies of a higher technical 
school. (Statistics of these Schools). In 
connection with this w'ere founded, Pro- 
fessional-technical schools for adolescents 
(4 years training); Professional -technical 
courses for adults (from 6 months to 2 years) 
a day technicum (4 years); evening or 
workers’ technicum (6 years) ; high technical 
schools (3 years); High polytechnicums 
(1 year) and preparatory institutes for 
training of those who are not quite pre- 
pared theoretically. In view to secure for 
all citizens the possibility to avail them- 
selves of the professional-technical educa- 
tion, .social grant is given to all pupils and 
one is also endeavouring to provide them 
with clothes and all school accessories. 

Realising well that the new school can 
only be created with the aid of well-trained 
teachers, or as they are called in Russia, 
school workers, much attention is being 
devoted to their training. From the old 
regime were inherited 150 teachers’ semin- 
aries with the course of primary schools, 10 
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teachers institutions with the course of 
secondary schools, and only 2 privileged 
high pedagogic institutes. Everywhere 
reigned the method of lecturing only, the 
pedagogic practice existed in full propor- 
tion. 

At present, all teaclnrs’ seminaries are 
transformed into pedagogic training cen- 
tres, where only adults are admitted. 

This question, as well as the one of the 
university education is dealt with at length 
in the report. 

The teachers’ institutes arc transformed 
into higher institutes of people’s education 
with the aim to create from these pedagogic 
institutions students with the knowledge 
of (1) Elements of scientitie philosophy, 
hysical science and mathematics, natural 
istory, historical and humanity education. 

(2) Elements of a special pol itical educat ion . 

(3) Scientific foundation of a social educa- 
tion and the principles of creating a work- 
ers’ school; and (i) Technical knowledge 
in its life application in connection with 
science. According to this all the work in 
the institutes preparing wor!.< rs in educa- 
tion has been transformed. 

Lectures have been reduced totheminima, 
they are replact'd by an independent work- 
ing by the students of the themes of the 
course. The practical work of the students 
in pre-school, school and extra-mural edu- 
cation is being done in the Kindergarten 
and children’s iiornes, in schools and cul- 
tural and educational institutions. 

At present there are in Russia: 55 high 
pedagogic institutions; 2 Aeadcniics of 
People’s education — they have 10, .305 stu- 
dents. (Different statistics of all categories) 

Besides this, the Republic organised for 
the levelling up of the pedagogic standard 
of people’s teachers not less than 300 short 
termed pedagogic courses in the year. 

The Report says much about the high 
school generally. The education in llie 
Universities is quite free of charges, and 
all the poorer students rcccixc a social 
grant, which reached in 1020 7,200 roubles 
per month, and besides a considerable 
number of students receive rations of food, 
which is of great importance. 

The abolition of qualification for admit- 
tance into the Universities, the gratuity 
and social grant brought a big flow of youth 
of both sexes into them. The number of 


students from 60,000 at the beginning of 
1918 reached in the autumn of 1919, 
117,000. Professors and lecturers in them 
at that time numbered over 4,100. 

The number of universities in the autumn 
of 1919 reached 15 instead of the former 5. 
All high schools, besides the high technical 
ones, reached 46 in November, 1920. 

The report further shows that the national 
minorities in Russia can rely on support of 
their national culture by the State and that 
in general money is not being spared for the 
educational work. In this regard there is 
something to be learned from Soviet 
Russia . 

One has to say in conclusion that if in the 
present extremely difficult conditions so 
much could be done, one can expect a rich 
harvest of the new culture, when life in 
Soviet Russia will enter its no mal track. 


HUMOUR IN ESSAYS. 

TeacluT'^ will find that children love to 
write immy essays and a child's s^ iise of 
humour ccrtainl} slmnld lx* encouraged to 
grow. We siigirest a few titles. 

My Pet Ihr .' 

A Hen in Church . 

I grow to be forty I'eet in a iiiglit. 

The man who was three feet two, and 
grew to I)*' ^i^ fe( t hy auto-suggestion . 

Iininl a nuichino for swi'cping chim- 
neys . . . and us- it . 

Advrrt isr a patent Flyeateher. 

He invisihle. 

Dine at a rastauranl . . , and then find 

you have no m<iney to pay the bill. 

Win an elejdumt in a competition. 

Describe wasluiig-day as if you were four 
(exeellenl forplionelie sj)ellers). 

You think that turiii})s grow on trees. 
Describe a farm. 

.lulius Caesar eo!ue hack to life. Guide 
him through Loiukui. 

llax e a eorrespoudenee xvith tlie man next 
door who |)iay.■^ tlie eoriu t . 

.Vulol)iograpliy oi a eht ese-maggot (or an 
ouivm, sausage. Comic Cuts, nose, etc.) 

You are music Editor of a paper. Report 
the light hetxveen Diiupsey and Carpentier. 
(Toodillicult for children under tifteeii). 

Die at thi‘ age of ninety, and xvrite vour 
own obituary notice. 

Write a cinema drama. 



Book Reviews. 


Schools With a Message in India. By Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. Ph.D. 

Just at this time when India is passing through .a 
great crisis in its history, the little hook before us 
has a special interest. It is a report of the com- 
bined commission sent out to India by Gnat 
Britain and America under the auspices of foreign 
missions. Professor I). .1. Fleming was a member 
of this commission and the material galliered by 
him is an important coiitrihutitni for those who arc 
studying Indian conditions and the new aspects 
of education in the country. 

Most of the schools ilcserihcd arc naturally either 
missionary or Govcninient schools or at any rale 
carrying out the Government code, and the remarks 
of Prof. Fleming in his short introdiietion show 
that he has rcalisetl the great defects of the educa- 
tionasgiven in tlic schools. He .says: “The cunicii- 
lum laid down by Government ha.s jiul been sulliei- 
ently related to the future liveliiuu.d of village 
children.” This remark . which need m)l be limite»i 
to village schools only, shows tliat hi- has given 
great attention to tlie educational problem now 
pressing on Indian .Statesmen as he says : “.Some- 
thing creative is necessary.” His sym|)athetic 
descriptions of the school of Sir Ilabindra Nath 
Tagore, the Gurnkula and other schools where the 
true Indian aspect of education is more or less 
followed make us feel tliat assuredly the “open 
mind” is the one essential feature in any eoii'i-iera- 
tion of Indian schools. A very C'-od deserii tion is 
to be found of the scliool at Tcynampet. comiceted 
with .\dyar, and now removed near tlicrc. Prof. 
Fleming was particul.''rly struck with the “very 
definite ideal of sympathy and co-oficration betwi cn 
the teacher and taught .” To those who know the 
school well this is indeed the prirmary oharartcr- 
istic. 

F.A. 

PSVCHANALY.SIS IN THE Cl.ASS RoOM . By GcorgC 
H. Green, B.Sc., B.Litt. (t 'ni\ ersity of 
London Pres.s, Ltd. 7s. (id. m i p 
A USEFUL book to the teacher. Mr. (been is a 
puzzle. He writes a hook, nine-tenths of which is 
devoted to emphasising the iiiiportanee of power in 
child psychology ; in short an Adlerian book . Tlicn 
in his bibliography he gives 22 lines to Freud, to 
Jung, and none to .Adler. 

Mr. Green is a much better writer than IVilfred 
Lay. He is never obscure, and he knows Ibr value 
of practical instances, although here and there he 
give.s long associations to dreams and never ex- 
plains to the beginner what they mean . 

We get the impression that the author has not 
got down to the root.s of human motives. He 
emphasises the conflict between con.scinus and un- 
conscious. but he ignores the conflict between tlic 
two branches of the Unconscious— the Personal Un- 
conscious and the Impersonal (or Collective) 


Unconscious, between Devil and God, between 
“what mother said when I was three” and what 
the libido prompts. 

Tlic b{M)k is particularly good on day-drcuniing. 
and Mr. Green's Analysis of Charlie Chaplin is 
Kound, although he is possibly so afraid of regres- 
sion that he writes Chapliv instead of Chorlif each 
t line . 

We rcconiniciid the book to teachers. It is sane 
and rcslriiincd, and has none of the wild statcnu rits 
about sex and power, too often found in popular 
books on the subject. By the way what ccmplex 
has Mr. Green got about the letter O? “Psych- 
analy.sis” is not current coin. 

Tin; New Eit.\ in FinucATiON. Edited by Fitnest 
A'ouiig. (New Era Library. George Philip & 
Son , Lid London .) 

A HOOK that every teiieher sliould read. Here we - 
have aecoimts of the work of O'Neill. M.-icMunn, 
Arrowsmith. the C'aldieoll Coninuinity , Miss 
Mason. Dr. Piggotl writes on Sehool Journeys by 
Canal, and we have aeeounis of many school.''— 0]ien 
Air, Vocational, .A M'orks Continuation School, 
te. 

To-Mourow. edited bv G. S. Arundale. 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of a new eduealioual magazine in 
India. To-Monorv is deseiibed as “a monthly 
illustrated journal of the New Spirit in Citizenship 
and lidiieation." These Iasi three words are 
peculiarly signifii-ant of t he I ime.s . We have got to 
learn to how very great an extent Die fulfilment of 
one’s duties as a citizen are linked with a sound 
education in early years. Wc are glad to note 
that this verv important fact has been appreciated 
by Mu* promoters of the magazine. 

The ciinfents of the first two numbers iiiehnie in- 
teresting articles by leading men and wonien of lioth 
hemispheres: notes on special branches of educa- 
tion, such as music, Ac., &e. Interesting activ- 
ities eonnieted with the magazine are the book 
club and the personal service eluh. The former 
enables .subscribers to fiurehase books of any kind 
at a reduced charge, while the latter an even 
more ambitious se.heme— undertakes to purchase 
anv desired aitiele for members living in country 
districts. Although designed primarily to meet 
the edueat ioiial needs of India, Tn-Morroxc is never- 
theless world -wide in its scope and interest, and 
should ajipeal to people in all eountries. It is 
atiraelively produced and profusely illustrated. 
We wish it a very .successful life of usefulness. 

Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. By Clmrles 
Bandouiii. Translated from the French by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. London: George Allen and 
Unwin. 12s . (Id . net . 

If I mistake not this product of the noble work 
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of Coue and others at Nancy will make a great 
mark on current psychological thought. The 
technique described inspires confidence by its very 
simplicity; and the stress laid on the working of 
the “Law of Contrary Effort” is supremely valu- 
able. Surely the understanding of this law will 
make nonsense of nine-tenths of both teaching and 
preaching. Brielly Bandouin finally eliminates 
volition completely , and lays down calm and almost 
colourless repetition of a confident phrase as the 
essential element in successful auto-suggestion. 
To will strongly is with him to court the disaster of 
invoking the Law of Contrary Effort . It is possible 
that in some contexts this (langer may be ex;iggcr- 
ated ; but it is certainly ]>robablc tliat it has hitherto 
been grossly underrated, and this remarkable book 
docs give a new explamition to ten thousand 
phenomena of rebellion, “e.usseihiess.” :uk 1 re- 
action. The book is - I Inid almost said “pecu- 
liarly” healthy and creative in its creed and in its 
atmosphere. .And the essence of the method is so 
simple th.at it is communicable an<l even widely 
diffusible. Children take to it naturally and 
healthily, and i have myself found tie- g-dibled 
suggestion “irspassing. it 's]iU.ssiiig, it 's {»assing' ’ 
(not leaving lime to the pain to assert il.self) most 
potent against minor troubles such as a jammed 
linger caught in a door. Tin* author's dc\ iec of 
inspiring coulhlcnce in his methods by a few etsdlv 
made pii'ci’s of illusi'inal a[)paiutus is ing' i i 'us 
and original. There are some delightful it \ na- 
tions of the play of suggestibility, e.g.. the statis- 
uics of cures wrought hy new patent inedieifies, the 
number ofeures being in ilireet pro[»ortiori to the 
newness of the |)an.'ieea. IJamlouiii leadsoiu pretty 
straight to llie eoneliision that auto-suggcslicn 
(whieh should be highly-developed) is not a eon- 
comitanl of but is almost iticompatible with 
extreme suggc.st ibility in the nrdii\ary sense. The 
differenee might well be studied, I think, in the 
lives of most ereative workers creativeuess 

implies at once reject ion of outside suggestive inllu- 
encp, and responsivamess to self-stjggi-stion , I 
believe that this book will prtivc to be a potent 
force in carrying forward ajiplied psyeiiolugy , 
already evolving at such a remarkable pace, to 
further atid still more rapid victories. It will not 
supplant psycho-analysis, for its rule is esscidially 
different ; but I am inclined to think that Ihejisveho 
analyst will do well to examine its possildiitie.s 
on the side of rc-education . The translation is 
Tcry h.appy and symiiathet ie. 

Nobman Ma( Mi’nv, B..A. (txon.. 

Tiptree Hall, Essex. 

(Still, MacMunn, I’m afraid of this suggestion 
business. It is not tourhiiig root causes; auto- 
suggestion may cure a phohia of underground rail- 
ways, but the buried complex is unafTeeted, and the 
phobia will only seek another outlet, .\nd if 
parents are to use suggestion on their children, 
going to little Billy’s bed while he sleeps, and say- 
ing “To-morrow you will be a good boy,” I think 
suggestion will he a criinc against humanity. Our 
whole family system is founded on the fact that the 


Personal Unconscious accepts suggestions whieh 
crucify the Impersonal Unconscious. — A.S.N.) 

Appreciation of Poetry. By Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (C. W. Daniel, Ltd., London. 2/6 net.) 
Poetry is treated as having a triple appeal — to 
the ear, the sensual imagination, the intelligence. 

Many examples are given to illustrate the theory, 
and as a miniature anthology alone the book is 
good. It at least proves that the authors love 
poetry, but one feels that their attempt to say why 
they love fails to some extent, as all descriptions 
of love must fail, 

I'.DUCATION FOR SELF REALISATION AND SOCIAL 
Service. By Frank Watts, M .A. (University 
of London Press, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. W’atts sets out to remind teachers that the 
individual belongs to the crowd, and he defines 
education as ‘ ‘ the process hy which man is taught 
or otherwise learns spontaneously to refine, control 
and satisfy his egoistie impulses anrl desires in such 
a way that his eonrluct makes for the social as well 
as his own individual development and well- 
being.” Hence we find him defending class teach- 
ing on the ground that the gregarious instinct must 
he developed. His reminder is well-timed, for the 
new apparatus teaching is in danger of separating 
a school into individuals. Of course .Mr. W’atts 
would not advocate the ordiiiary < lass-teaching in 
which forty children .sit passive while one master 
talks. Ratiicr is he thinking of the class-teaching of 
men like J. H. Simpson, Caldwell Cook and T.R. 
Citxon— i.e. class teaching whieh is full of ex- 
pression for the pupils. 

The bonk is wadi worth reading. It is well in 
advance of the author's Echo Personalities, pub- 
lished during the war. 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE NEW ERA 
LENDING LIBRARY. 

A. The Children’s lanRAiiY, Powell. 

A51 . The Sexual 1 .iec of the Child , Moll . 

A80 . Carroty Brow n , A . S . Neill . 

B20 . Suggestion and .Ai’to-Suggestion, Charles 
Baudouin . 

Proble.ai of the Nervous Child, Elida 
Ev.ans . 

PSYCHANAl.YSIS IN THE CLASSROOM, G. H. 
Green . 

Psycho-.\nalysis and Behaviour, Tridon. 
The Erotic Motive in Literature , by A . 
Mordell. 


Many parents say to their children: “Be 
good and you will be hap|3y.” But what 
they shoufd say is : “Be happy and you will 
be good .” — Honor Lane. 



Handwriting. 

By John \V. Benton. 


Recently Dr. Kimmins, Chief Inspeclor 
of the L.C.C. Education Department, 
lectured on this topic to a large gathering, 
chiefly teachers, in the hall of the Child 
Study Association. 

The facts admitted were: 

(a) The writing of those pupils who have 
completed the Schooling Course has usually 
been very bad . 

(b) There is need for changing the style of 
writing if improvcnn:nt is to !>:• eiisiired. 

Lately a style has been n lojJed which 
young children can 'print.' and which 
other people can decipher, more readily. 
This change is a momentary rdief from the 
previous condition. It is in complete 
concurrence with the histor\ of this sub- 
ject as given in the encyclopedias— 
degeneration of one style followed by regen- 
eration through a new style, whicii, in turn 
degenerates and is replaced . 

To create favourable interest in the new 
plan a popular name is sought . It was 
first called “manuscript writing.” but 
this has been since chang'd into ‘‘scrifit 
writing.” This title is ojxn to objection. 
The current writing is dc'ignutf d ‘*ciirsi\e 
script,” or, as a lady teaeluT hint'd, the 
reformers consider it the ‘ 'eume d’i script. 

In the examples shown on tfa screen the 
style is that known and praetisfd for many 
generations as Italic print lettering. It 
has been commonly used lor mapping 
purposes as it is comjjaet and easily 
printed. There is only the down stroke 
effort shown in this style of lettering; there 


is then less complexity and less demand on 
the young child's effort tlian in cursive 
writing - an important feature of that 
stage. Dr. Kimmins also em[)hasised the 
Mime’ factor. He produced figures to 
show that the rate for young cliildrcn was 
usually faster in tlie nnv style when judged 
by some “norms” for the current style 
which wer<' (pioted. M’he speed considera- 
tion is misleading at this stage as the real 
point at i.isue, in that respect, will not be 
settled until tiie .speed of the finished 
writers is compared. A lest made by a 
relatively expert exj'Onent (adult) of both 
styles gave result.s very different from those 
quoted by Dr. Kimmins for the juvenile 
development. The ]^rint style was fully 
2a per cent, slower. 

The claim for speed at the learning stage 
is, even if justly e\alnate(l, not material. 
The only valitl test is in the ordinary affairs 
of life. If the sjned for print can be 
shown higher than for current style at 
maturity then is will be a matter of moment . 

Observation of the method from the 
speed point of view in actual operation in 
the schools, docs not raise expectations 
unduly. The saiu eviddiec of manual 
deformity, through precocious demand on 
the nerves and muscles, as those which 
caused the defects in current script writing, 
is visible. All the common unhygienic 
conditions due to posture of the head and 
trunk are present . There is imj)rovement 
in the form of the letters as a fairly general 
rule . Some chi Idren , who were bad writers 
do much more legible work with this less 
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exacting and more mechanical style. A 
teacher with several years’ experience of 
the ‘new method’ asserted that a bad 
writer of print, and there are such, is much 
less legible — in the print — than in the 
current style. The adoption of a different 
shape for the letters is not a complete 
solution of the writing complex however. 

Dr. Kerr made some very valuable 
critical remarks on the need for spacing 
more carefully, especially between words. 

Dr. Kimmin’s mentioned American re- 
searches in the direction of introducing 
rhythm into the writing movements. 
Special investigation of this plan as 
demonstrated in the Teachers’ Colleges, 
Practice schools, in the various grades of 
notable private and public schools was 
made, by the writer, in Chicago, New 
York, and elsewhere. The opinion was 
formed that writing in the United Stales is 
at a low ebb. To put style into the letters 
it had been conceived by some psycholo- 
gists that a drill on a rhythmic basis, as a 
band in marching, would have a useful 
psychological reaction in writing — hence 
the device. 

In these schools the motion is chiefly 
directed to the down or body strokes of 
straight and curved character -the junc- 
tioningor up strokes being left to nature. 

Fair regularity of height, slope, and 
spacing for the body strokes was all that 
was considered. To obtain the rhythm 
several devices were used. Counting to 
fifty was used in one school . At each num- 
ber a body stroke was made. The interval 
was used for the junction or loop. The 
tempo was oi'casionally beyond the capa- 
city of the class and a liaseo resulted . This 
occurred with an adult expert in a Practice 
School. In some instances a sort of 
jingle was repeated. Tims, in a Sixth 
Grade class in Chicago, a series of drills on 
ellipse forms was punctuated by the 
repetition : 

“Round and Round , 

Our hoops go whirling.” 

At each accented syllable the body stroke 
was made — thus four ellipses were made in 
one place and, at the end, a glide to a new 
position was made wluTe the effort was 
repeated. A line of letters — p with a long 
loop for the long body stroke — was made to 


the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle’ in another 
instance. 

At a recent summer school, Connecticut, 
a demonstration was given by a High 
School teacher who had hit on a novelty in 
the rhythmic plan. He claimed to be 
occupied in teaching girls of fourteen 
years to write. The lessons were of 45 
minutes each on four days of the week. 
Three hours weekly is a very serious 
demand upon a School time table at this 
stage in training, so the need was evidently 
insistent. This plan was to use a phono- 
graph to play some tune that had two or 
three beats to a bar, as the shape of the 
letter demanded. There were preliminary 
flourishes to ensure that the body stroke 
was made on the accented note in the bar, 
and that the theme provided a change at the 
end of, say, eight measures. The change in 
theme signalled the beginning of a new 
effort. This change seemed a brief respite 
from the writing movement — a necessary 
rest. Thus rhythm was secured between 
the individual letters or elements of letters, 
and, also, the grouj>s of these. 

There was an amusing admission— “some 
letters required a five pulse measure but 
there is no such music” so there was some 
‘taking’ to be done when these letters were 
attempted . There was a considerable 
amount of accommodation required when 
words were written. This secerned to stim- 
ulate the ardour of the exponent — he 
attempted even to write words to the accom- 
p.anirnent of the phonograph. 

Speed, whether tending to rapidity or 
dawdling, will not give the knowledge of 
form which is the basis of national writing 
efforts. The real problems of handwriting 
are not touched by rhythmic exercises. 
The development of a really well-formed 
speedy writing is dependent on a clear and 
adequate knowledge of principles— princi- 
ples governing letter forms, method of hand 
movement, and posture of the limbs and 
body. The teacher of writing should be an 
artist who has a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanisms which underlie the art so that, 
when a pupil does not conform to these 
principles instinctively, and there be few 
who do, the teacher would show precisely 
the geometrical basis and the physiological 
conditions which must be satisfied if a result 
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beyond mediocrity be desired. 

The educational opportunities which 
writing affords are not appreciated. Writ- 
ing is one of the least respected subjects in 
the curriculum. Teachers are taught to 
despise it as a merely instrumental subject. 
“The learning of writing being without 
much intellectual content is usually a 
tedious task to an intelligent child” — is Dr. 
Kimmins’ estimate . This and other instru- 
mental subjects are precisely those which 
should be most interesting “to an intelli- 
gent child.” The reasons they are not 
interesting seems that (a) the teacher’s 
knowledge of them is not full ; (b) the phys- 
iological and psychological demands of the 
child are not satisfied and (c) there is an 
impatient demand for precocious effort and 
•peed. This is especially true of writing. 

Plato urged that these instrumental sub- 
jects should not be studied until the tenth 
year. One of the most notable educational 
psychologists of modern times — Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall — has made similar representa- 
tions. He writes with withering scorn of 
the “precociously and chronically bad” 
penmanship. One passage in his “Educa- 
tional Problems” is especially caustic — 
“without much development here (motor 
control) precocity and forcing arc sure to do 
their disastrous work. That present prac- 
tices do this in a wholesale way and to a 
calamitous extent, which all the practice 
of latter life often fails to correct, is cer- 
tain.” 

Watch any considerable number of per- 
sons writing, w'hether in banks, mercantile 
offices, shops, or examination rooms, and 
observe the cramped muscles, the unecon- 
omic movements of the hand , the unhealthy 
posture of the writers, and the justice of 
these statements of Dr. Hall is apparent. 

The remedy is, the child .should learn the 
precise form he is to make; he should learn 
as precisely the right posture, and he exact 
way of handling the tools, so that he can 
make this form correctly and with economy 
of effort — nervous and muscular. Then, 
when the physical ability is developed, he 
may practice these factors in combination 
until the complex becomes automatic. 

Such a course may be decidedly interest- 
ing to young children who are not being 
precociously ftimuUted. The real difficulty 


however seems to be due to the poverty 
the usual school course in the early stage® 
which forces attention prematurelif on these 
instrumental dexterities which really belong 
to a later stage. It is not recognised that 
this letter forming and writing stage may 
be made the unique opportunity of leading 
even little children to a knowledge of 
scientific method . Manuscript writing does 
not satisfy these conditions. 

Is there a way out of this labyrinth of 
degenerating scripts, punctuated with 
spasms of regeneration, only to relapse 
into the cyclic muddle indicated by the 
encyclopedias ? 

Yes. The way out is by constructive 
effort. In the early stages the child may 
build his letters in an exceedingly simple 
fashion, though in strict accordance with 
the principles governing the final form. 
From his building he may be led to discover 
the fundamental principles which raise 
lettering and writing to an important art. 
There are several stages possible in this 
course, including the shaping of the letters 
and the forming of junctions with plastic 
material. Thus it is possible, and has been 
demonstrated, that ideal letter forms may 
be learned without ‘writing.’ 

Then the ability to manipulate a pen in a 
correct economic manner may also be 
learned before the actual writing begins. 
Thus there will be no bad habits to unlearn 
or to inhibit. 

The step that co-ordinates these .separate 
stages does not take long to master, and 
then the speed e.vercises with rhythm may 
serve to develop a very useful dexterity on 
lines that Anil lead to a line art level if it 
be desirable. 

Hy such a mode of attack reading also 
is learned as a direct consequence in a 
scientific manner. Some of the reading 
methods cm})loyed now are little better than 
guessing competitions. The children who 
learned to build their alphabets, words, 
and sentences learned to read entirely with- 
out Primers and in much better fashion than 
children who were taught on the Primer 
plan . In other res})ects .s\ich as vocabulary , 
spelling, Nature Knowledge, mental alert- 
ness and general intelligence there was 
considerable advantage shown by the freer 
and more rational training. 



The Piper Passes. 

A PLAY IN ONE ACT. 

By a. S. Neill. 

This play vo^s written for a special occasion, the farewell to a well-lored headmaster, John Russell, 
of King Alfred School, Hampstead. It is published in the hope that children will find in it a 
meaning that is independent of occasion . The lyric in the play is by my former colleague ,G.C. Earle . 


Pabents : 

Marigold Phyllis Fenton. 

Rose Molly Teevor. 

Ivy Eileen Rockk . 

Waterfall Bryan Ruego . 

Big Moon Rit'K (’ullen. 

Children : 

Mountain Malcolm Singer . 

Misty One Rodeiuck Garrett. 

Eglantine Muriel Rocke. 

Daffodil Sydney Cox. 

The Pied Piper A. S. Neill. 

Scene: The Country of the Free, all sunshine and 
flowers and soft music. Mothers and Fathers are 
sitting at their cottage doors, and children cluster 
round eagerly . The mothers are knitting and sew- 
ing; the fathers are mending nets and harness. 
When the curtain rises a little boy is looking eagerly 
at Mistress Marigold. His name is Misty One. 
All the children look at Mistress Marigold. 

Misty One {clapping his hands impatiently) : Go on I 
Goonl Tell us al^uut the rats. 

Marigold: Why, little Misty One. I have told you 
the story of the rats a thousand times. 

Eglantine: Go on, Mistress Marigold, tell us the 
story in your own way ; Misty knows that the rats 
were all drowned . You stopped .at the place 
where the Pi|)er went hack to the mayor and 
asked for his thousand guilders. 

Marigold : Well then, when the mayor and corpora 
tion refused to pay more than fifty guilders the 
Pied Piper. . . . hut you all know the 

story . 

Daffodil (impatiently): Go on! Go on! Oh, I 
love this part . 

Marigold: (softly): I love it also. Daffodil. I 
have told you many times that the Pied Piper 
stepped out into the street, put his pipe to his 
lips, and . . . (she sighs softly). I can 

never tell this part without weeping (she wipes 
her eyes tvith^hc^figrehief) : it is so . . . so 

sweet. I was hut a child of seven. I was 
playing with my dolls in my mother’s kitchen, 
and the magic music came from the street and 
I left my dolls and ran out and 1 saw the Piper 
tripping his piping v,'a.y dowT» the street, and all 
the children w’ere tripping .after him. 

Daffodil : But did you not go ba<’k for your doll ? 

Marigold : I forgot all about dolls and fathers and 
mothers; I forgot everything; I even forgot 
where I was . AH I knew was that golden music 
was making my little feet twinkle and my little 
heart glad . It was a dream and yet not a dream , 
for we dream In pictures. It was a dream in 
music. Oh, it was beautiful I 

Misty One: Go on! Go on! Tell us about the 
mountain opening up when you came to it . 

Mabioold (laughing): But, child, I never saw the 
mountain-side open up! I did not even see the 
ount ain. I saw nothing. 

g ahtike; Not the Pisd PiptrT 


A.SJf. 

Marigold: Not even the Pied Piper. My eyes 
were closed, and yet I saw faery land in the 
music. 

Daffodil: But did you not begin to think about 
your mothers when you found yourselves in the 
new land ? 

Marigoi.d: Yes, yes, we thought about them, and 
I think we cried a little, but the Piper piped us a 
happy song and the song told us that our mothers 
would not grieve because the Piy)er has sent a 
message to them saying we were happy. 

Daffodil: How did he send it? 

Marigold: He told the robins to chirp the message 
from the window ledges, and the blackbirds and 
thrushes to sing the mess.agc from the tree-tops. 

Daffodil (clapping her hands) : Oh , how lovely! 

Marigold: And the birds used to come back and 
tell us about our mothers, and when they told of 
any mother that was weeping, the Pied Piper 
used to teach the birds a new song on his pipe, 
and then they flew back to the window of the sad 
mother and sang the new song, and then, you 
know’, the mother always smiled. 

Egl.antine: Why did he not take you back? 

Mauioold: We did not want to go back. And I 
think he felt just a teeny wee bit guilty about 
taking us away fnnn our mothers, and that is 
why he was so troubled when he knew a mother 
was crying. Once he was so sad, and when we 
asked him why he looked sad he said that he 
thought ho should take us back again. “I had 
no c’.iildren of my owm,” he said softly and 
looked at us with eyes of love. But we all 
cried that w’e did not want to go back, and he 
smiled in gladness. 

Misty One: Was he always old? (the others laugh 
and cry : * 'Oh . Mi sty I ”) 

Marigold: When he led us to facryland he wai 
voung; he would dance along; he never walked; 
he danced ; he was so glad to be a ehild at heart. 

(.4 piping is heard in the distance. They all 
look to the right). 

Misty One: The Pied Piper! 

Rose: How- sad the music he pipes! What can be 
the matter? 

F.olantine : I have never heard him play music so 
sad. 

Rose : Nor 1 . - 

Daffodil ; See how he w'alks with bent head . 

Ivy : What can be the matter? 

Misty One : He is coming this way . 

(The Pied Piper enters slotcly from the ri^t. 
His head is bent, and his yellow and red dress m 
old and tom. He plays a melancholy tune. 
Everyone looks sad and anxiously they look at 
each other). 

Marigold: Piper! Why are you sad? 

Piper (after finishing his sad tune, smiles, and past 

his hand en a shiWs head). Sad, Marigold T 
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Sad T Why do you think I am sad ? 

Mabigold : You play so dole fully . and . . . . 

you novtT used to play sad tuusic. 

Piper: I am old, Marigold. I am old. 

Marigoi.d: Those who love children never grow 
old, dear Piper. 

Piper: .4h, well, my children . I must not be snd. 
I shall be merry! I shall play a merry dance! 
Listen! 

{He he^itix to play a bright tune . and the childTen 
besiin to look happy. Stunt they rise and commence 
to dance joyously. Sitildenlif the uiitsic slops. 
They stop the dance and look at him. Ilis hand 
has fallen to his side tvilh the pipe. He stands 
ttarins at the sron/id. They btoked alarmed. 
Sloii'ly and ivith heavy steps he zvalks a\t ny\. 

Eglantinj: ; What is wrong? 

Waterfam. : Never before have I seeii him so .sad. 
I fear that you children are more itillieult jtujdls 
than your fathers and mothers were. When he 
taught us after wi‘ came from ll.unelyn town he 
was never sad. He tauglil us with his merry 
pipe, and we loved to learn. Hut the new 
generation! You are less simjtle. and it seems to 
me less happy. I ,am sure you have made our 
dear Pied Piper sad. Wtiy. I tseard om of you 
boys speak slightingly of him tlie other day. 
You, Mountain, it was. 

Mou.vtain: 1 doubted his wisdom. Waterfall. 

Rose: {horrified} .Mountain! How could you 
dare' Have you no gratitude? Have you no 
love ? 

Mountain: Mistress Rose. T know both gratitude 
and love . 1 love our l‘ied Pijur. but 

I .say that hi> niusif- old-fashioned. Yon. 
.Mistress Uo^f-.and you. 'V\’;;lerfall. bekatg to the 
Iasi generation . Your rnuMf is not our music. 

Rose: M. luntain. you aie but a foolish eliild. 
Who are yam tliat you should (pjestion fl;c pf.fe.s 
of our master? kNiow you not that the I’iin r's 
music is the music of tlic hird'* and the hree/es 
and the rififding stream? What more wnuM 
you have ? 

Moi:ntain : These are not eiiough for in<-. I want 
the music of the hurricane, of the rainstorm, of 
the thunder. I am tired of swed music. The 
Pied Pipf-r is not grim enough for me. 

{.•ill jeer at him and nor!.. Pn t P'ljui enirjt 
shr.ihj . All st'ij) and loot, at hitn). 

Piper: What! ^V^angIing! (liildren. wiaripling! 
ehildrcii . how can yon! 

Bif. Wc <juarT( l witli .MoJinlain. fur he i» 

critical of your music. 

Piper ; W( II . Mountain ? 

Mountain (hau^ina his hendr. Piper. I suiii but 
what I must . 

.Mjstv Om.; He is a traitor. 

P'-c.LANTi.M, ; He sfiaines us. 

Piper (jmttinn his arm on .Movntaiu' s shoulder): 
Nay, he is nu traitor. I luard his wurfis. and ht- 
*poke truly when he said that I igiRirfd the grim 
rnu-sie of life. I had an ideal, ati ideal of Ifjve 
and bctiutv : I tried to forget tin- ttnimh r and the 
•torrri ; I thought only of the seen! of roses and 
the rich singing of the night inguli . Mountain 
would face the dark unlovely side of nature, and 


he may be right. Yes, children I have piped of 
peace and sweel loveliness, but soinelimes 1 
wonder, 1 wonder it ileep down in my heart is 
the Iluindcr and the wiml . 

(.1 hell rings in the distance). 

Daffodu.: The school bell! {the children get up and 
make to go). 

Piper {.sitting drr.cn): .Slay, ebildren, sbay! Let ui 
li;ive our lesson out here toohiy. 

{The children group themselves around, and 
their /larents go hack a little and look on). 

Daitodii ; l’i|)er. you said that you would have 
{locfry lo-day . 

I’ipek: Did T, D.iffodil? Then poetiy it shall he! 

1 sh.ill pipe a [)oem of pastures, and then you 
will t» 11 me the words and after that someone 
will sing it. Listiai! 

(lie pipes a jrr.sr). 

PiPER : .‘\nd now. Misty One. tell us what words you 
tlu'ught of. 

Misty t)s\. (stumblingly): 

('ow.s ill ttie pasture eating grass. 

Brown cows, wliife cows : 

Looking for thi milking lass. 

In the even . 

AH the .se^ eri, 

,\nd — er— the milk is — er — white. 

{.'ill laugh and point at Misty). 

Piper: Misty One. yon are no poet. When I 
Cl. lined you .Misty One I named you well, frrr y'ou 
see nature Ihrougii a mist. Bglant ine , tell us 
llie words that eame to you as 1 played. 

Ta;i,\MT' ! : Shall 1 sing thrun’ 

l‘iiT.i: ; \!i the hefter efiild. 1 shall accompany 
your smtiiup on my pipe . 

l!(.l \nTI '' I. ( sihgihg) : 

lle;i\cn like .a blossom sheds delight. 

.\ magic- ciK-rgy is in the air. 

Iv'iith k.ughs with eyes of new-born light, 

.And wc forget life's old despair. 

Oh' if thi' golden monn'id eonld but last, 

'I’lieii wcK we happy . hut this cannot he: 

The elmidlike future and tin rOek-like past 
Close ill too soon on our felicity. 

.Moi'simn; I like not the sori>». -yjs dreamlike 
and iinrea I . 

PiPi H ; Mountain . bo\ . it has a tniieh of poetry in it . 

.Afor VI AIN : I'oelrv is make-helicA e, I'iper. It 
does not tell of life, the great life outside thi* 
fair vall'V. this sheltered Ivlen. 

f-a;EAMiM : ^Vllv. you are talking poetry! 

.Moinimn; I’oeti'v is but words ami dream*. 
Piper, Pglantim- saw in your musie nothing hut 
a t.ale of f.ieiylaiid . Now you know why I like 
not your pl.'iN iiig. It is too . too sweet ; it is too, 
too elfisii. It is iinrial; it is tlu music of a 
man who wears a mask . 

Piper (fa’i toted): .Ah! Mountain, you see deeper 
th.’iii many a poet . So you think I wear a mask? 

Mountain: Pii<er. I think that you have worn a 
mask ever since tin day yf)U led our fathers and 
mothers info this lovely Inmi. You think— 

Piper : (ernted) Slop! You know not what you 
are saying! 
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Mountain ; Then 1 shall say no more. 

Piper : Yos , yi?s , go on , Mountain . For a moment 
I — I forgot rnysclf. 

Mountain: l*i|K*r, wen- you angry when the Mayor 
of Mamclyn n'fuseil to pay you your promised 
thousand guilders? 

Piper (smiHu'j,): 1 was, very, very angry. 

Mountain (tnumphanlhj) \ Tiien you are wearing a 
musk ? 

Piper: What do yrai mean? 

Mountain : I mean that never once have you 
shown any anger in this land. You must have 
buried the anger that you onee h:id. 

Piper: Mce.mtain , listen. In the old days I knew 
anger and Mate, but when 1 led your parents out 
of Ilamelyn that day I jiiit all ignoble things 
away from me. Now, I said to myself, I 
shall live for children ; I shall give all .my love to 
cliildren. 

DAFFonii, {lau^hiiir!) : And wli;it hee.ame of your 
anger and hale? 

Piper: I charmed them away with my pipe. 
{Mouufuhi ultahrs hishcruh. Doubt ing Thomas? 
Then where di<l they go to. Mountain? 

Mountain : Tliat T do not ktenv , riper . They may 
be slumbering within you. 

Misty: You are overbold. Mountain. 

Piper {holdins nut his hand] : Nay , .Mi.sty , MouTdain 
is a dear, dear )joy, and I love him true. 

Mountain {Infdnn Piper's hand): .And 1 love you, 
Piper, love you true. 

Piper: And love is above music and learning, aye, 
and poetry, 

MARinoi.i); Love is poetry, Piper. 

(Piper sits hrnodins hr a time, the children 
xvatrhins him in silence . Then he puls his pipe 
to his lips and beslins to play a sad turie again). 

Rose : Piper, T like not this sadness. A’ou used to 
play sweet songs of birds and running waters 
rippling over pe!)bles , and gentle breezes. All 
was loveliness, but now you [)Iay the music of 
falling rain and wild waters. Piper, why are 
you uuh.a[)py? 

(Piper rises and looks round at his flock. He 
places his hand on the head of a child, and then he 
buries his head in his hands. The children look 
at each other with anxious enpiiry). 

Piper: Childr?Il^""B^Iovcd children. I — I— am 
going away from you , 

(All exclaim in ronsternatinn) . 

Mountain: (ioing away! 

D.AFFonit.: Pifier, vou jest with us. 

Piper: Nay, UafTodil, I do not jest. I am going 
away. 

Eoeantine: But why. Piper? Why? 

Piper: I am old (he bows his head). 

Bio Moon (sternly): Mountain, this is your doing. 
Your rebellion has broken our Piper’s heart. 

Misty One: Traitor! 

F^per: Hold! You must not say that. My 
resolve was set many days ago, long before I 
knew that Mountain was a dear rebel, I am 
going away because age has come to me. 
Another will come with a new' song and a new 
message. Children, I have loved you well, and 


you have loved me well, but the time has come 
when I must away from you. 

Mountain: .Aw'ay? lint where, Piper? 

Piper: Shall I tel! it you in song? (he pipes a tune). 

Mountain ; I know now. You piped of peace and 
quiet. I see a heautiful valley. You sit in the 
evening light bc-fore a cottage door; your pipe 
lies idle on your knee. A’ou gaze wistfully 
biwards the selling .sun. and you think of the 
cliildren you led out of Hamclyn Town, yes, and 
of their children , 

Piper : Am 1 sad or joyous ? 

Mountain; .Toyously sad, Piper. Sad in your 
lom liness, but joyous in your memories. 

Piper; .Inyously sad! No, not sad! For I shall 
liv»* my life again in memory, and I have no sad 
memories. Nor sh:i11 I sit at my cottage door 
and think of my children : I shall see my children, 
for in my heart they will live until I die. 
Hut (he smiles) 1 think that I shall lay aside my 
pipe. 

.All: No. Piper! 

Piper : But tiiere will be no one to hear it! 

Rose: You must sit in the even as the shadow! 
lengthen, and play again the old dear songs that 
you taught us . They wdll bring all your memor- 
ies back in pictures. Yes, from the wondrou! 
day on which you brought us out of Hamelyn 
Town with that magic song that drew ui all 
after you. 

Big Moon: Oh. it seems so long ago! 

M\RU:oLrj: .A thousand years! 

Pipu.r; .a thousand years! Why, Marigold, 'twai 
ycst.cnl iv. But yestenlay, Big Moon, you were 
a little b:ib'.’. a wee, wee man with curly locks. 

Misty; I wish that no one ever grew up or grew 
old. Piper, jdease stay with us alway.s. 

Piper: Mi.sty One. the laboure: must go home 
w'hen the ssin sinks i’’ the west. It has been a 
long, long day in time, but a short, short day in 
joy. A swc't , sweet day. 

F.gl.-intinf. : See, the sun is sinking. 

Piper: The sun is sinking! I must away (hr 
moves off). 

Mou.vtain : One favour. Piper, before you go! 

Piper: Ask. Mountain. 

Mountain: The children of your children have 
never heard you pipe the magic melody that 
drew our fathers and mothers from Hamclyn 
Town. One favour! Play it once before you 

All: Ple.a.se, Piper! 

Piper: With gladness, dear children. 

(lie plays a few bars then slomly walks off. 
Led by Mountain they all stretch out their arms 
and follow him. lie stops playing). 

Piper: Children, you must not come. I must go 
alone. 

(Theij stop with outstretched arm. He goee 
out, arid he is heard playing a brave tune). 

D.affodil; Listen! 

Marigold: He pipes of hope. Brave, brave 
Piperl He bids us to await the dawn with 
brave hearts. 

(Curtain) . 



Right and Wrong. 


A correspondent Avrites: ‘'1 wish you 
would realise the The New Era is too 
extreme for teachers. From th(‘ editorial 
chair children may appear to you to he 
little saints, hut please rinunilHT that Ave 
teachers are li\ini: Avith tlie children, and 
your assumption that the child is ahvays 
good is— Avel). absurd. And it is our duty 
as teacliers to giw the child an idea of 
right and wrong." 

Yes, it has always been the duty of the 
teacher and pannt to guide tin' child's 
morals. The Avorld to-day is a moral ist- 
made AAorld. Let us considtr this Avorld. 
It lias just killed a fcAv million men. and in 
the coming second AAurld A\ar, JieaAen 
knoAvs hoAv many million Avill he killed. 
It divides humanity into tree men jind 
wage slaves. It ])ossess(s a “moral" 
criminal code that < id'orces harharit ies. 
And in spite or-" -or ratiicr h-. ( ;.use of ail the 
morality teaching and fu'eaehing. the 
greatest interest in ^^’est(rn civilisation 
to-day (in June) is the Denipscy-Carpent icr 
fight. For Avhat does this pieat interest 
mean? It means that humanity's emo- 
tional attitude is ti.\(d at a j)rimitive 
stage; it nuan.'i that notAvitlistanding all 
our intelJeetual culture, avc as nat ion.s are 
emotionally tAvo yiars old. (.Hojga.-, i.s 
indeed a modern “Jack tin (^i.afit" killer. 

This attitude follows naturally our 
system of teaching morality. TIjc inoralist 
believes that an instinctivi desire can lx* 
laid aside for ever, in faAour oj’ a riiora! 
wish. Hut tlie truili is tliat no instinctive 
wish is ever iaifl aside; it is rqnissed. hut 
being dynamic it must strugede all tlie 
time- for ( xj^ression . The f)iily n h a^'C for 
an iiistinet ive wish is exjjressimi . FAiry 
morning iiewspajjcr sliows us instineti\c 
wishes fulfilled by substitution. Casis of 
pathological straling, slander. Imgerv. 
even murder ran he ix ligious acts. So tlie 
suicide is merely a very rdigious ptrsoii 
who accepts wholeheartedly the dictates of 


his early moralist teachers that life is sin- 
ful. Tile suicide is fleeing from sin. The 
drunkard can face tins sinful life only when 
lie is “fortified 

Moralists have Avronged humanity by 
iiisi.stiiig on ideals, and personally I had 
rather sec a child educated by a drill- 
sergeant than hv a liigher-life person. 
We dare not ignore the instincts, and we 
dare not say to a child Ifiai is 7t'?0Rg. 

Tlun, ii Peter, aged six. tries to hammer 
nails into the grand |)iano, avc are to stand 
liy and alloAv it ? 

No. We should smile, take away the 
hainiiKi' A\ ithoul saying “You arc naughty.” 
Hetter still Ave should say “I’eter, this 
lioard is lie tier for hammering in nails.” 
If iMer kicks and screams and wants to 
continue sjK>iiing tin piano. In* is merely 
showing Aviiat a sftlciidid moral njihriiiging 
lu has had. J orPtlir is horn good, hut if 
mother lii'v told him he' is a had lioy. we 
need not he surjii'ised il lie tries to live up 
to his iiKiralist te-aeln r's ojiinioii of him. 
In later liie AVe iinel our J‘eter trembling to 
look oAcr a cliff edge-. His fear is due to 
liis repressed Avisli to jump over and tlius 
ese-ajie fre.ni this sinful Avorlel. Or he fears 
the underground sui.Avay. or razors, or 
eats .... the f*- - ' f falling into 
“naughtiness" may he- symliolisecl by 
almost aiiAuhing. The- jirohlein of eduea- 
lion is n(>t t ea-.1 innat ieui Seliools. or sub- 
jee-(s. or Tune- 'J a hies; the- jirohlern is 
niorality. or ratlier hoAv to get rid of the 
morality that eoines freini Avilhouf. 

i’arenis will pause to think 'when they 
realise- that the moralist is alAAays hated 
and feared hy the child. The child may 
eonse-iously love the parents, hut faAOurite 
htjoks, essa\s, ete.. Avill show the truth. 
Quite a iinnilier of sclioolgirls love tlie 
story of Erie or Little hy Little — the 
story of a hoy who kills his mother. In 
symbolism the mother stands for the 
Pleasure Prineijile. 

A.S.N. 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF EDUCATION AT CALAIS. 

July 3()th — August r2th. 

Our first International Con^Tress has left a 
variety of impressions on my mind which I 
would like to share with our readers in 
different parts of the workl wlio were unable 
to be with us. The Coiifm-ss was voted a 
great success by all wlio attended, either in 
the capacity of audience or lecturers. 

The chief features which seem to liave im- 
pressed peojde were the atmosphere of good 
fellowship, th(f keen interest in the different 
points of view expressed in the lectures and 
the camaraderie which grew up l>etween the 
members during their kuig walks by the sea, 
their bathing jiailies and the various 
organised expeditions which were inter- 
spersed between tlie lectures. 

Through th<‘ kind oiliees of Georges 
Lyon, Rector of the Lille University, Prof. 
A. lieltctte, and M. Duquenoy -Martel, 
Mayor of Calais, we were h-nt the College 
Sophie-Rerthelot of wiiieh MadaineMeillon, 
the l*rinei))al. was ji delightful hostess. M. 
and Madame Lyon caiin- from Lille and witli 
the Mayor of C'alais aiul the Deputy Mayor 
gave, us an olUeial welcome of the most 
cordial eharaeter. Dui'ing tlie War M. 
and Madjuiie Lyon remained in Lille at the 
time of the (Jernuin oecujiatioii and are very 
much interested in the n -eonstruetion work 
of the di'vastatedregion. 

As a mark*oTj?f!ttitiide for all that has 
been done for us, and therefore for the cause 
of international education, we ask teachers 
to lielp in any vvay they c*an . One way tliat 
suggests itself is the eolleetion of garments, 
old or new, to send to Madame Lyon for the 
children wlu) are in very dire need. Such 
garments, etc., should be sent to me at No. 
11 Tavistock Square, London. W.C.l. 

♦ * ♦ 

THE INTERNATIONAL NUCLEUS 
FORMED. 

The Knglish visitors far out -numbered 
those of other countries. Perhaps this, 
felt to be somewhat of a disadvantage, was 


due to the fact that the English are more 
accustomed than our Continental brothers 
to this form of summer school. Only the 
pioneers of other nations attended. They 
all said, however, that they would bring 
many more compatriots to the next Con- 
gress which we hope will be in August, 1923, 
probably at Geneva. 

Enthusiasm has already been kindled in 
many nations, for there were present repre- 
sentatives from the following countries: 
Belgium, .Switzerland, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, India, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and 
Russia. 

This bringing together of different races 
and temperaments in search of one great 
ideal, the true Education, ^vas one of the 
most valuable contributions that the Con- 
gress made to the stimulation of effort in 
places somewhat cut off from the experi- 
mental work that has been done in England 
in the last few years . 

* * * 

SOME OF OUR DISTINGUISHED 
GUESTS. 

We had with us Dr. Ad. Fcrritirc, a well- 
known propagandist in the re-vitalisation 
and reconstruction of ideas concerning 
Education, and Director of the Bureau 
International dcs Eeolcs Nouvelles in 
Switzerland: Dr. Deeroly, leader of a new 
eduealioii movement in Belgium and 
Director of LEcole ‘ ‘pour la vie , par la vie” 
at Brussels ; M . R . Nussbaiim , Director and 
Founder of the first Ecole-Foyer : Professor 
A. Beltcttc, Secretary of the International 
Federation of Secondary Schools; Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, Inspector of Schools 
for the London County Council; Mr. H. 
Wilson, President of the Arts and Crafts 
Association: M. J. Loiseau, leader of the 
new Scout movement in France; Dr. James 
Young, pupil of Dr. Jung, the famous 
Psycho-analyst of Zurich; Major L. Haden 
Guest, M.C., L.C.C. Many of our friends 
were busy at the New Ideals in Education 
Conference at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF 
HOLDING OUR CONGRESS 
ABROAD. 

Foreign travel is of incalculable value to 
teachers. They then meet with colleagues 
of other countries who arc striving with the 
same problems as themselves, and perhaps 
solving them in ways peculiar to the needs 
of their own special couniries. yet with the 
same ideals underlying the general direc- 
tion of their work. The growth of under- 
standing and appreciation which these 
meetings can produce is one of the ways of 
most surely bringing nearer the inter- 
national spirit towards which the world 
is stumbling to-day. If the teachers can 
feel and understand from an international 
point of view, then there is a chance that 
history may be taught with real tolerance 
and insight in the future. 

* ♦ ♦ 

OUR RECRE.\TIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

Perhaps the foremost of these was the 
splendid evening of music at the Calais 
theatre, which was loaned to us by the 
authorities for the purpose of receiving 
Mile. J. M. Darre. a gifted young pianist 
who consented to come to us at the request 
of M. Frank Ch(.)isy. 13irector and Founder 
of tlie Popular Conservatoire of Music at 
Geneva. Mile. Darre has great power of 
interpretation and rendered C'hopin, Hcct- 
hoven, and Liszt witli sym])athy and 
charm. M. Choisy preceded the recital 
with an address on •■.\rt and tiie Child.” 
The theatre was thrown open to the public 
who came in large numbers. The proceeds 
were handed to the Calais authorities to 
help defray the cost of a monument which 
they are building in memory of soldiers 
fallen in the W ar. 

The Mayor of Calais offered us special 
facilities for visiting the j)laces of interest 
in the town and our party was escorted over 
the Museum, the Public Library, lace 
factories, etc. 

A whole day was spent at Boulogne where 
we were officially received and shewn over 
the town. In the afternoon we were enter- 
tained at the College de Jeunes filles by the 
Faculty of the Lille University, who were 
holding a University course there, and we 
listened to an able lecture on Gustave 
Flaubert given by Professor Potez, D.Litt. 


Another very memorable day was spent 
at Bailleul. Some of us who had not 
visited the devastated areas will never 
forget the desolation presented by this 
ruined town. Only four houses of the 
original Bailleul remain and the rest of the 
town consists of houses made of heaps of 
bricks. Six thousand inhabitants are al- 
ready back and working among the debris 
with enthusiasm and courage. 

The teachers of the schools there were 
kind enough to come back from their holi- 
days in order to shew us what they were 
doing. We ]uud a most interesting visit to 
a little Montessori school, and to the Com- 
munal School . bot h of which were carried on 
in temporary buildings. In the latter the 
authorities are endeavouring to revive the 
lace-making industry. Two afternoons a 
week are given over to the instruction of the 
girls in lace-making and they are also 
encouraged to work at home . The scholars 
greeted us with ‘‘God Save the King” and 
the “Marseillaise.” All reconstruction of 
the school work is very difficult as there are 
so few funds and some of us would like to 
send a gift of money to this brave school 
mistress who is working under such great 
limitations. We could also licl)> by form- 
ing links betwcHU the school children of 
England and th(“ Continent by corres- 
pondence. 

One little girl whose father and mother 
had been killed in the bombardment of 
Bailleul. and who is one of a family of five 
children, j)resented me with some lace which 
she had made and a hand -painted card as a 
souvenir of our visit. 

The Exhibition. .-v 

Under the heading of recreations must 
ec'rtainly be included our exhibition. It 
was a real joy to its many visitors to see so 
much original and beautiful work from the 
hands of youthful creators. There was so 
much confidence and vitality about the 
various articles displayed. 

The Garder» School, Ballinger Grange, 
Gt, Missenden, must be an absolute coterie 
of young artists. The children sent an 
excellent exhibition of j)aintings, book- 
binding, vegetable dyeing and spinning, 
clay modelling and metal wmrk all of which 
gave a glimpse of exuberant and sunny 
natures. 
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Some skilful and characteristic paintings 
came from the Margaret Morris School, 
Chelsea, and there were some fine designs 
from the Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, 
London. Jewellery, book -binding and lace 
work came from the Barry Training College 
and also some deliglitfui work from King 
Arthur School, Musselburgh, Edinburgh, 
and from the Matlock Garden School. 
Examples of needlework were sent from 
Miss Swanson, author of ‘‘Needleeraft in 
the School,” and from the pupils of the 
Exeter Road Girls’ School at Exmouth. 
Dr. Decroly gave a v(‘r>’ eoni))let.e s(^t of 
diagrams to illustrate his method of educa- 
tion . A com])lei e set of Montessori appara- 
tus was placed at tiie disposal of the Confer- 
ence by the generosity of Messrs. Philip and 
Tacey, 18, Grape Street, London. 

Music. I cannot describe adequately 
the great pleasure that we all derived from 
the music that preceded each of the lectures 
and which was executed and arranged by 
Miss Tudor Pole, violiniste. Miss Ethel 
Fox, violoncelliste. Mrs. FlemingWilliams, 
pianist and Mr. Gustave Mattsson. violin- 
ist. 

* ♦ ♦ 

LECTURES. 

The Report of the lectures given at the 
Conference will shortly be published. 
Orders for them should be sent now on the 
postcard enclosed in this number. A few 
of the titles of the leetun^s are as follows: 
Craftsmanship and Creative Education, 
Co-education, L’Ecole .Active, The .Aboli- 
tion ol Authority, Is the Child capable of 
Creative Power?, Self-tJovernment and the 
Growth of fe^'^Jicr, The Cultural Value 
of Analytical Psychology, Drama in Edu- 
cation, Recent Develoj)mcuts in the 
Methods and Application of Intelligence 
Tests, The Liberation of C'reative Faculty 
by Education, Schools of To-Morrow, and 
The French Child at Home and at School. 

* ♦ ♦ 

WHY THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP WAS FORMED. 

Although the Conference was a delightful 
holiday with many free hours for relaxa- 
tion, it has also sown what promises to be a 
very fruitful seed for future work. Some 
of us felt that the time had come for a union 
of those who are interested in the New 


Education , who are seeing the signs of the 
dawn of a new era , helping in the reconstruc- 
tion of the shattered world about us, and 
w'ho have the vision of what the world 
might be in a comparatively short time if it 
were possible to change the education given 
to its future citizens now in our schools. 

There are, of course, many associations 
w'orking on what may be called the admin- 
istrative side of education, such as the 
improvement of the status and salary of the 
teacher, the extension of the compulsory 
school age. reform of curricula, the pro- 
vision of school buildings (so many of which 
alas, are still “prisons in which the im- 
mature are kept from worrying the 
mature”), but there is as yet no associa- 
tion of an international character which 
bands together those who, while interested 
in the adminislrative changes which must 
take place, realise that such reforms alone 
are insulhcienl and that what is needed is a 
change of stand])oint as to the aim of 
education. They see the necessity of a 
different attitude towards the child, and a 
realisation that education must be a 
living, pulsating and creative function, 
and that tlierefore the personality of the 
teacher wdll always be the dynamic and 
central source ol' life in a school. 

People are beginning to understand that 
everything now depends upon the teacher’s 
point of view and attitude to his w’ork. 

We teachers know the many obstacles, 
the many limitations and diflieultics which 
have to be met — such as lack of equipment, 
size of classes, want of sympathy and co- 
operation from other members of the staff, 
etc. We w’ish to find some method of 
constantly renewing our enthusiasm , of 
continually strengthening our convictions 
by a sympathetic intercourse with other 
minds and of })erpctually renewing our 
courage and will through the knowledge of, 
and contact with, those who have achieved 
success in e.xperimental wmrk similar to our 
own. 

We sought to found an association which 
would provide communication between 
teachers who have been kindled by the 
same enthusiasm and urged tow^ards the 
many free, fine ideas that are beginning to 
permeate educational thought, and would 
give teachers that sense of comradeship 
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and support which is so heartening to the 
human soul. 

With this idea in our minds a few of us 
met together and planned an association , 
The New Education Fellowship, which is to 
be very elastic and untrammelled by the 
usual erystalising influences of rules, a 
constitution, committee meetings, etc. 
We drafted what wi“ considered to be the 
basic principles of the New Kd\ieat ion and 
they will noAV be printed on the hack of 
every issue of Tin: Nr.w Knv. Presently 
The New Era is to have a Freneli edition, 
with M. Ad . Ferriere as editor, and laiia* on 
wc hope to have a (derman edition with Hr. 
Elisabeth Rotten as editor. 

How to belonj^ to it. 

Subscription to any of these three edi- 
tions of The New Eka will make the suh- 
scrihcT, ipso facto, a member cd' the Nt'w 
Education Fcllowshi]) and will imply 
acceptance of the principles . 

There will be a eonferenec of an inttT- 
national character every two years in 
different towns which meinb-.rs will be 
invited to attend . 

The three links between nKanbers of the 
Fellowship will be therefore ; first ly . accept - 
ance of tlie prineiplo ; seeo^uDy. subscrip- 
tion to The Ni:w Kea; and thirdly, tin- 
right to attend the biennial congress. 

The Fellowship w ill be. of (’oiirsc, en- 
tirely non-political and non-se'-larian and 
W'ill not be the* advocate of any |)arfie’ilar 
method of education, but w ill seek to liiid 
the thread of trutli in all ne t hods and 
weave in each thread differently so as to 
suit the varying needs of ])artieular sehof»ls 
and particular countries. 

It will be understood that a Ft Ilowship of 
this nature will give full ojtporluuity to 
each country to work ahuig its fnvn path of 
development. Members of tlie Fellowship 
in any country will be aljlc to unite It^gether 
if tliey wisli for closer eonjnjunir)n . pro- 
paganda. or any otlier purjiose tljat mav 
seem to them helpful. 

Inevitably, the eliit f jjropaganda (if each 
member will be* to take the s{)irit of the 
Fellowship into his w’ork in tlie cdueational 
field. Tfie more members we have in anv 
town the more eompletf ly will the strength 
of the Fellowshif) be felt. Therefore let us 
try to ingather as many members us jiossible 


in order that we may form a large band of 
enthusiasts w'elded together by a mutual 
ideal, inspired by a new vision of the earth 
as it could be, and as it so soon can be , if the 
children are poised and free and fearless 
when it eom(‘s to them to grapple with the 
problems which their elders have also 
dealt with after their fashion . If we are to 
do this the heart and mind and will of the 
child must b(‘ nurtured and harmonised. 
The teachers are the guardians of the future 
of the world more than any other body of 
]Ks»])li- and it is oiir eiuh'avonr to keep this 
responsibility, this trust, ever liefore them 
as an inspiration so that in the weariness, 
and sonuiinus unavoidable drabness, of 
(weryday tliey do not losi* sight of the 
sigiiitieanee of the piover which is in their 
hands. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR 
THE NEW EDUCATION. 

Later on we shall try to have in each 
eounlrv a Bureau (.>f Information eoneerning 
ihf lu-w scliools and pioneer inovi'nients in 
ediieai ion Ihroughoiil tlu* x arioiis eoimtries, 
so ilud visitors to a 1‘oreign land (am im- 
mediately be put into touch with the latest 
edueat ioiial dcwlopuu rits. 

Our oilier u1 No. II. 'I'avistoek Square, 
Loudon, has already tii(“ iiueleus of such a 
buriraii and I would like to lu'ar from others 
who would offer to stsiri such a eeiitre in 
their own countries. 

!)r. Ad. Ferriere has had such a liiireau in 
Switzerland for the last 20 years. His 
addrt'ss is Le> Pleiades sur Blonay, Switzer- 
land. B.E. 

* * * 

THE DALCROZE SCffOOL AT 
HELLER A U 

(All tliat 1 liave been able to extract 
from tlu Co-Editor. — ILE.) 

Dresden, Sept. ')th, 1921. 
Dear Mrs. Eu.sor, 

1 know that you picture me spending niy 
time running rourul \ isiting the seliools of 
(Germany. The truth is that 1 .spend the 
day lying in the sun, clad in a pair of 
bathing drawers that would not satisfy the 
critical eye of Couiieillor Clark. Of course 
the dishonest explanation is that the sidiools 
are all closed for the siiminer vacation, but 
the real truth i.s that at the present moment 
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I am much more interested in sunbaths, 
beer, and baeey , than in all the new educa- 
tional experiments under the sun . 

Still, two mo^nin^rs afjo, I donned my 
trousers and went up to visit the village 
school here — the Volkschule . I liked it at 
once. No punishment, no rewards, any 
amount of outside rambles for (Jeo"ra])hy 
and Nature Study. In school quite a lot of 
creation . . . child of six draws a pi", 

and then writes PIG underneath. The 
staff seems to Ix^ conijmsed of younijj ])eoplc 
who are out to find and /^ive freedom. Put 
1 am told that in neighbouring villa"es one 
may find the old ty})c of teacher wlio bt‘- 
lieves in stern diseijdine. 

I supj)ose yon know tliat llellerau is a 
famous name. It was here that Dalerozc* 
came in 1910. Tlie Dolirns, a wealthy 
family, were so taken with his ideas that 
they built for him a "reat Institute. Here 
in 1912 Dalero/e be^an to work. Success 
came at once. In 19];3 the School pr{»- 
duced Gluck's Orpheus with the help of 
Ap])ia and Salzmann. Personally I don't 
know anythin" about music, but 1 am told 
by cx])erts that tlu; Orpheus production 
revolut ionised oina'atic and ballet ])erl'orm- 
anccs all ov(t Europe. 

When the war came Daieroze was in 
Geneva at a "reat performance on the 
hundredth aimiversarv ol‘ Geneva’s "ainiiij" 
of freedom . He did not return , ami durin" 
the war it was impossil)ie for anyone to carry 
on the work, for the school was and is an 
International School. 

In 1919 Frau Baer, the American w ife of 
a llellerau architect, and trained in 
Eurhythmies by Daieroze himself, noted the 
eager aspirat^otistlf the youu" jieople . 
the German League of Youth. She opened 
an evening class, and in a lew weeks she was 
holding four double evening classes a week. 
Her success promjiled her to hold a summer 
course. Accompanied by Valerie Kratina, 
a well-known Czecho-Slovakla dancer, 
trained in the Daieroze school, Frau ihuT 
went to Daieroze in Geneva and secured his 
moral support to carry on the school as a 
Daieroze International School. The work 
succeeded and Frau Baer called Professor 


Ferand from Budapest to organise the musi- 
cal side of the work . 

The school is divided into three parts. 
Professor Ferand is the head of the purely 
musical department ; Frau Baer is in charge 
of the purely })cdagogic part, w^hile Fraulein 
Kratina deals with the artistic side of 
rhythm. Frau Baer insists that Eurhyth- 
mies is a moans to art, not an art in itself. 

I have spent a few delightful evenings 

over at the Daieroze School 

and I warn you solemnly that I am not 
coming back to London until I have taken a 
full course here. I have seen Dalcroze’s 
own demonstrations in Queen’s Hall, but I 
learned more here. Frau Baer’s methods 
were simjder. She took a class of village 
childr(*n who had ne\'er heard of rhythm. 

“Now, just do anything you like while I 
play the piano,” she said, “but when I call 
hnpp run back to your original places in 
t he ring . ’ ’ The a ud ience roared at some of 
th(‘ antics, and the children enjoyed them- 
selves hugely. The wonderful thing to me 
was that afler ten minutes these children 
had grasped th(; idea of moving to rhythm. 
Ineidenlally, I noted that the girls learned 
more quickly than the boys. Also inci- 
dentally (and inconsequent ly) I hasten to 
add that in Saxony fruit-trees grow on the 
roadsides, that boys look up at the juicy 
p( ars and pass on , that the only child I have 
seen knocking down pears With bricks was a 
girl. Boy iiature is differenl here somehow. 

To hark back to the school, 1 am certain 
that tlie school here has a great future be- 
fore it. One thing pleases me: among 
D;i lerozians there dexs not ap|)ear to be that 
unfortunate Montessorian habit of waiting 
for guidance from the Fountain-head. I 
sec Monlessorianism becoming a dead appar- 
atus-ridden system, but 1 see Khythm ex- 
tending its influence in all branches of 
education. Thank heaven, there is no 
apparatus required for Eurhythmies! 

1 liki' Germany. Everyone I meet is 
kind. The only Hun I have discovered is 
the language . 

Sincerely, 

A. S. Neill. 
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I wish before entering upon the subject 
of my lecture to say a few words tliat have, 
perhaps, only a personal interest, and to 
recall to your rcnieinbrance the circum- 
stances associated with the outbri'ak ol tlie 
war in 1914 . You will remember the shock 
to all of us. For a time we felt its stupefy- 
ing influence; and when later tragic news 
reached us, we were in a state of mental 
vertigo, whieh for a time dulled our })er- 
ceptions. At that moment 1 liad the im- 
pression of experiencing something 1 had 
already and long before passed through. I 
had feit something like it when contemplat- 
ing the fate of thousands of children in tlie 
schools, of that youthful humanity which 
is like the sap tliat rise^. to renew the lile 
and bring into being a grci n and healthful 
future, but whieh the school represjscs and 
limits in its freedom of flow ; 1 felt the suffer- 
ings of all those children who, instead of 
breaking into blossom, found their natural 
growth arrested. I was o])pressed by the 
thought , and I set about a seareh for the way 
to lift the State seiiools out of this deaden- 
ing condition. This was in 1899. I then 
came across M. E. Demolin's book. To 
trhat is the Superiority of the Aufilo-Saxons 
Du€^. He writes there of Bedale's Seliool, 
and of Abbotsholm , the first English “New 
School '' — and to me it was a revelation. 
That same year I went to the Kcoie des 
Roches, and later I gained entrance to the 
New Schools of G( rmuny as a junior teacher . 
There I at once found relief. I felt that a 
door w’as opening. But what 1 sought was 
not there. There was more liberty, cer- 
tainly; greater possibilities to enjoy life in 
the best sense of tlie word . But a seient ific 
framework was lacking. 1 then turned to 
the study of psychology , in whieh I sought 
for the laws which should be the basis of a 
real education. Others had started on the 
lame road at that time, and the theorists on 


the one hand and those wlio iiudincd to the 
practical on the other followed converging 
ways. Earnest seekers of both categories 
achieved the same results, and one of the 
most important facts to note is this ‘entente’ 
between them, on the same objective 
psvchologiea 1 basis . My observat ions have 
been made in the New Schools mostly sit- 
uated in isolated country places, which in 
many resjieets. must !)(■ somewhat arti- 
ficiai. The children are sejiarated froni 
their jiareiits, — for the most jiurt they are 
the children of wealthy })eoj)le. Some arc 
neurasthenic, others are spoilt children who 
have lost all power of initiative. Never- 
theless I thought that it would be jiossible 
to make observations there, whieh could not 
be made in other sehools. They were 
excellent laboratories of experience. Our 
aim, however, is to transiorm the state 
sehools, because these are imiuented by the 
children of the masses, who are repressc'd 
b\ arbitrary authority. I believe that 
under good conditions the young child u)) 
to H, 9 or even 10 years likes to be inaler 
some authority, il it leels that it is not ar- 
bitrary, but the expression of impersonal 
reason. I ha\e notit^ ^hat in many 
cases. True authority (Toes not mean the 
{►ppression of the (“hild by an adult . but a 
kind of emanation which radiates from the 
teacher, and whieh impresses the child. AVc 
sav of a perfectly kind person, he or she 
exerts great authority over the children. 
What is the nature of this authority? It 
consists of a greater rapidity of thought 
than that of the child, and appeals to its 
.sen.se of justice; it is the vision ot what 
it should do. ol what is good, and of w'hat 
is just ; it maintains the unity of the school 
and each child feels that it is just and good 
and the love felt for it shows that it has 
touched the coiiscieme of each one. Each 
one has his desires and fancies, which arc 
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like hor5?es that have broken loose, and a 
moral conscience, which aspires to become 
the controller of all those forces. In the 
child this scattering of himself may be 
centralised by the influence exerted over 
him by the adult. Certain schoolmasters 
have of themselves made their pupils pass 
through a period of anarchy, but they were 
there, and the few words they said, and 
which made an appeal to the conscience have 
usually sufficed after a fortnight or a month 
to restore order and organisation. In 
children who have been heki with too tight 
a rein, there is at first a revolt against 
authority, then acceptance of what is 
reasonable, and which has been recognised 
as reasonable as the outcome of an interior 
struggle. I do not recommend to every- 
body this system of anarchy, especially 
where there arc parents who might not 
understand the value of this somewhat 
paradoxical method of organisation. 

The aim is to get beyond this stage of 
anarchy to a reasoned state of liberty . But 
this liberty is not the power to do whatever 
one w'ishes, it is, as Montesquieu said, the 
power to do what one ought to do. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau said, — I have never seen 
that liberty was the power to do what one 
wishes, but rather the power not to do what 
onc docs not wish. Liberty, then, is the 
liberation of the higher tendencies. 

You will find me recurring often in the 
course of my talk to the hierarchy of life 
values. Myers employs the comparison of 
concentric geological strata. The central 
layers of the subconsciousness are of the 
highest value. Around them are grouped 
more recent inherited tendencies. On the 
outside certatif o*i^ these strata represent 
recent acquisitions of the individual, 
tendencies not yet completely under control , 
and sometimes vicious. 

From this point of view we may say that 
all education consists in liberating the 
inner self, or as William James says: the 
Higher Self, and this liberation is depend- 
ent on the control of the lower self and its 
activities, and thereby guarding oneself 
against falling a victim to the common- 
place in life. In fact the slow progressive 
mastery of the low'er tendeneics is educa- 
tion, and its aim is the liberation of the 
Higher Self. 

Every living organism follows the laws of 


nature. Now, as Francis Bacon said, “we 
dominate nature only by obeying her. If 
we violate her laws , her forces turn against 
us. To rule, we must know the laws and 
use them as instruments for our purpose . ’ ’ 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
practical eforms; but afler what you have 
been told by Dr. Decroly and his collabora- 
tor Mile. Hamaide,* 1 can only repeat what 
you already know^ I will, then, divide 
my talk into two parts : one in which I shall 
show the principles to be followed in the 
dynamic school ; and in the other I will 
indicate their applications. 

I. 

I will now point out what, in my opinion, 
are the four principal law's of psychology. 
We may take them in the hierarchical order 
of their value. You will pardon me if time 
compels me to concentrate my ideas perhaps 
a little more than I ought. The first of 
these laws, is that which is concerned with 
the Spiritual Vital Impulse. Bergson’s 
Elan Vital. You all know Bergson’s work 
Creative Evolution ; it was he who first made 
use of tht term , but he applies it especially 
to the lower orders of life. Now in man 
the vital impulse manifests itself as Spirit- 
ual aspiration. Schopenhauer tailed it 
“the will to live”; Nietzsche, “Ihewillto 
power.’’ Words do not alter things; this 
vital impulse seems to me to be the essence 
of every faith, of every advance, and of all 
progress. We may represent it by a point 
in the centre of a circle which represents 
man. That by which he is immediately 
surrounded consists of the affective phen- 
omena. Every being who increases his 
.sjjiritual power after a period of suffering, 
reaches a higher degree of happiness — a 
grea er power of enjoyment. Every being 
who w'anders from the right way , and in any 
w'ay lessens himself, incurs suffering, not 
beneficent suffering, but the suffering ex- 
pressive of a diminution of life-force. 

What is the effect on the second layer 
when acted upon by external stimuli? 
Pleasure or pain felt by the individual 
affects his mind, and he seeks the means to 
increase the pleasure or to repel the pain. 

* Lectures given by Dr. Decroly and Mile. 
Hamaide, of Brussells, which will be published in 
full in the Conference Report. 
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This interior-activity lakes place in the 
least evolved of creatures, and in man 
corresponds to the intellect, which, when 
ordered, constitutes reason, the faculty of 
comparison, judgment, the faculty of 
abstraction. ’ ^ 

The third layer which surrounds the cen- 
tral point is the will which urges to action. 
Good action then is the manifestation of 
the man imcouseiously tlesiring that which 
increases his spiritual growth t)r shrinking 
from that which lessens it. We may take 
the trunk of a tree as an illustration. The 
sap (vital impiils. ) ascends, and meeting the 
outer world with its eauses of ph asure and 
pain, experiences, reflects, and acts. This 
is in direct ciwrelation with the ideas of 
John Dewey {School and Socictff)‘ There 
are two extremes into which we must guard 
ourselves from falling; one is to apjn-al too 
exclusively to effort which mud be made 
by the children, regardless of their real 
interests, the other consists in aiming mere- 
ly at interesting children, which tends 
to destroy all capacity lor effort. If one 
is always drawing the att' ntion of children 
to what one consider> should interest them, 
they cease to be inttrested in anything. 
Interest and true effort arc- one and the same 
thing. True interest calU forth effort, and 
real effort increases interest. How to unite 
effort and interest is one of the great secrets 
of education. ,\ll this is e\{)lriined by tin 
fact that interest is one of t lie expressions of 
vital impul>e. 

I should like to speak to you here nl)Out a 
book by M. Charles IJaudouin. fnmi the 
Xancy school, entitled, Su^ftrsiion and 
Auto-Suaaestion* . E\ erv man has williin 
himself a source of energy, no duubt of 
ancestral origin, wliielj ea])ahlc of pro- 
ducing naturally in him smind physical 
health and moral good . I cannot enter into 
details, but in this book M. liandouiji ex- 
plains the well-known phenomena not 
hitherto understood, that ol so-called mirac- 
ulous cures and profound moral and religi- 
ous regenerations. All that, the vital 
impulse i- eapahle of doing M iien wt know 
how to utilise its energy. It is lh( creative 
expression of Hie eliild whieh forms tlie 
theme of thf- discussions of this Omgress. 
You have been told that in taking the word 
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ereiitive power in a strict sense, wc shall 
find none of it in the child ; hut in the wider 
sense which you no doiiht give to it, wc 
may relate this idea of creative self-expres- 
sion to the illustration whieh I gave, of the 
p(»int surrounded hv three eoncentrie Iny- 
(Ts. S|)ontaneity is at tlie basis of what we 
will call creative seir-ex]UTssion ; it comes 
from tlie depths ol' heing, no matter Avhat 
the form may be in whieh it clothes itself, 
or the motives whieh evoke it. In this 
creative self-expression you M ill ahvays find 
pleasure; it is the lirst eoncentrie layer. 
The ideal or the image, whieh is seeking 
realisniion. whieh is affected by emotion 
and whieh is jmrsuing an end. is the intel 
leetnal ehinent. 

Then e(*mes action. Mliieh eorresptmds to 
the third layer. .\ 1 m ays self-ex))ressi<m is 
ereativi' and relatively m\v to the ehikl. 
It has been obserxed tliat Mhen the attrac- 
tion of uo\( H\' has ))assed aM'ay, the eliiid 
bi-eomes indilfereiil . It is this spirit ol’ 
novelty tliat eiiaraett rises creative ex])res- 
sion. There are. llien. in creative' expres- 
sion. li\e' psye'lifdogiea I eletnents, namely, 
sfiontaneity . effe-et i\ it \' (emotion) inter- 
est (aim. idea to lie exteriorised) activity 
anel ik>\ < Ity (as oj>j)osed to imitation pure 
anei simple ). 

Here 1 reach the second laM . the laM' of 
progress, eoiice rning wliieli 1 lintl it elifiieult 
to speak eh arly and at the same t ime- hrie-lly . 
For. to make its essential nalure- under- 
stood. I have' been ohli^eel to Mrileahook 
of ne-arly se\e ii hundred ))ages. I'he e'l’ea- 
live se|j-exj>re-ssioii of Mhie-h I ha\’e sjieeke'u 
fcerms a kind ex! bridge helMceii the xital 
spiritual impidse aiid tliat ol the- laM’ of 
j)r(>gress. All e voiutiefr. t.i’.eii it is an 
aee’('ssie»n of poMec. is an enrieliine id , an 
adaptat ion . moK eir le ss diffe re nt iated . 
Thus diffe-i'e fit iat ifeii is aecoinpanie’el by a 
cemcentrat iem of tlie- energies Mhie'li brings 
about unilie-at ioji ol the iiid i\ idual's poMe-rs. 

DiffeTcnt iat ieiii has be e iimiieli ta Ike el jehout, 
notably hv .M ilne -KelMarels and SpeneeT. 
To differe iit iat ion Me' must nppetse, next the 
integration Mhie*h is only an assimilation, 
but tlie e-omple me ntary e'emee titration . 
Kve ry being begins in a state' Minch is mid- 
way be twe e n the tuo extremes. He is 
neither diffe rent iated ruer eexneenlrated ; if 
he progresse s, it is toMareis n greater differ- 
entiation and greater concentration. These 
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two laws of evolution may be observed as 
clearly in or^ranie life as in psychic life. 
They are found a^^ain in the realm of emo- 
tion; sym})atl)y increases and controls 
sentiments in the realm of tin; intellect; 
differentiation of ideas, or analysis and 
concentration; synthesis, the faculty of 
embracing j^rencralities — from tfie point of 
view of the will, incrcasin^^ flexibility and 
firmness in action. 

The third law is the law of biogenesis, 
that is the repetition of anec'stral life in each 
individual. The parallelism between the 
two is undeniable. It is still mor(‘ appa- 
rent in psyeholo'^y than iri embryolo'^n’. 
The question has been studied by Stanley 
Hall, who makes it a feature in th(“ preface 
to his book, Adolem'iice. This bio^aiiie 
law enables us to discover the interests of 
the child. I put this in correlation with 
another point of view, tliat of the heredit- 
ary mnvme or race iiK^rnorN^ of Richard 
Semon, and I think 1 lind in that observa- 
tion of the mneme the modern explanation 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau's declaration, 
the child is born ^mod. \Vhen Rousseau 
speaks of nature, he iiieans by that its 
eternal laws of which he had intuition, for 
in his time the scientifie knowledge which 
we possess did not exist. If the vital im- 
pulse of bygone ^venerations actiiiiv on the 
outer world has brought about a slow adapt- 
ation of liviiijsv bein<^fs to the eternal laws, 
man in his essential nature must be ^mod. 
What is bad in him is tin- recent and yet 
inconijdete adaptations of the na»re recent 
generations, or resulting from ihe evolution 
of the child himself. These are superficial 
faults of his ))crsonality . In his inner self 
there is an uidcn>need of justice, a great 
need for love, for goodness. Such is the 
source of the harmony Avhich reigns in the 
heart of every human being who has at tuned 
himself with the divine laws and prevents 
him from identifying hitnself with the com- 
monplace of life . This profound goodness of 
the healthy human being is a thing which 
will be verified more and more as we j)ene- 
trate the mysteries of the subconseious in 
its most intimate relations. The bioge- 
netic law shows that t here are dominant in- 
terests wtiieh arise at {‘Very age. To stille 
them is to diminish the individual, as 
William James has well shown; to allow 
them to exi)and is to give the child the 


means of enriching his life with new ca- 
pacities. The dominant interests of each 
age, may be grouped under certain heads, 
which will allow us to arrange them in the 
form of a ladder, of which each rung repre- 
sents the category of dominant interests of 
three years of the life of the child and the 
youth. U[) to three years, the dominant 
interests are sensorial. At four, five and 
six, w<' have the stage of the love of play, 
so well understood by Mmc. Montessori. 
Seven, eight and nine, is the age of what 
may be called immediate, or egocentric 
interests. At that moment the child is the 
centre oi thc world , and he finds his interest 
in himself, in other children and in adults, 
who are interested in him , in present place 
and time, in what may be useful to him. 
He acquires the feeling of causes and effects, 
but evcrjdhing evolves about his own per- 
sonality. This iendeney to egoism, if it 
is prolonged beyond nine years, becomes a 
vice. At ten, eleven, and twelve years, 
there is jiartial exteriorisatioii ; the child 
becomes inleresled in other people, in the 
times (the heroes of history), in space 
(travels). He becomes interested in ani- 
mals. It is the age of monographs. His- 
tory should be taught under the forms of 
biogra})hy, geography, and accounts of 
travels. The sciences will be taught by 
monographs of ])lants and animals, etc. 
From fifteen years upwards it is the age of 
empirical reason. Tlie mind is already 
rising to the abstract, but it is an abstract 
based on eontaet with things and people. 
In history, causes and effects of phenomena 
will be studied; in geography the repercus- 
sions of latitude, longitude and altitude on 
tlie climate, the lat er producing flora and 
fauna, production which determines indus- 
try , and the latter as influencing the charac- 
ter, institutions and even the religions of 
people. Tills is the age when the study of 
grammar may be begun ; the child demands 
.t, also seicnec. These things are gener- 
ally taught too soon in schools, at ten or 
twelve years instead of fifteen. Above 
eighteen, the faculty of abstracting rises 
to more complex domains. It is the age 
of philosophic curiosity, of research for 
causes and effects in the domain of mind 
and social phenomena, the time when 
metaphysical and religious questions are 
})ul, domains of the invisible and the im- 
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palpable . Every youth does not reach t hat 
stage. Some mount only to the height 
where reason can deal with universal laws, 
and what is everywhere and always true. 
The fourth fui.damcntal point I must dis- 
cuss is an important question: it is that of 
the psychological types. Dr. Decroly has 
drawn up a Questionnaire of 2S0 questions, 
the answers to which are intended to deter- 
mine what the child is. to discover his type. 
This Questionnaire is much superior to the 
usual texts. Concerning this subject it is 
interesting to read Dr. Jung's book, Psych(f- 
logical Types. lie determines four ty])es 
in accordance with the dominant psycho- 
logical faculties. (1) The intellectual tyjic, 
that of the thinker, in whom reason dom- 
inates. (2) Tlic conventional ty])c. imita- 
tive. those who do what is conventionally 
approved of. These two types are mutu- 
ally exclusive. (3) Tlic sensorial or si-nsn- 
ous type, artistic, affected es.sfntially by 
immediate pain and pleasure. (^1) The in- 
tuitive type, which })resses. which plunges 
into action, without the intervention of 
reflective thought. 

Again there is mutual exclusion between 
these two types. Tlie sensorial sto])s at 
superficial things without searching f<»r 
what they conceal. Tlie intuitive does 
just the contrary: it is interested only by 
what is hidden , These tyj>es may combine 
as Jung has shown . It is a very interesting 
fact that Jung's type> eorresjjond exactly 
to the types of children wliieh I have point- 
ed out. Up to six years tluy are of the 
sensorial type; from six to twelve, imita- 
tive; then during the age of jjuberty, from 
twelve to eighteen, the anti -conventional 
type, who will not allow tliem selves to bv 
guided, but wlio have not yet readied the 
maturity and the autonomy of the rat ional 
type. This i-s the state of anarchy which 
corresponds to the intuiti\c type. After 
this, from eighteen to twenty -four is tin- 
age when reason dom iriates . It is not always 
true reason, but it is reasoning. .Jung's 
four types correspond to indiviitual evolu- 
tion and to that of humanity as a whole. 
The sensorial represent the great majority 
of human beings, those wlu) live to eat, 
drink ami enjoy. For comparison. I will 
say that their type will number 100.000. 
Then come the imitators or convent ionals, 
whose number wc will place at 10,000. 


The intuit ionals arc rarer, let us say 1000; 
The rationals, those dominated by reason 
arc only 100, These figures arc arbitrary, 
blit they may be established objectively by 
using the new method of diagnosis by Dr. 
Nicolas Roubakinc, author of Bihlio’ 
graphic P.^^ycholngy . Knowledge of the 
different types will he a eonsiderable help 
in education. 

II. 

The psychological principles I have dis- 
eiisscfl are the foundations of the new 
sehooN, We call Tecole aeiivc what in 
Germany is called 'Wrheiischulc A' Tliesc 
terms may b(' rendered into English by 
“Dynamic School." We oppose Vccolc 
active {.\etive School) to rccole nssixe 
(sitting School), in which the child is. in 
every sense of tlie word . sitting. In the 
new ty})i‘ of school, freiaiom is given, re- 
sulting in spontaneity. In the .\rb(‘it-' 
sehnlen, manual work is associated witli 
intelleetua! ; but all is arranged by the 
adult, tliere is no sponlaneity . That is 
not what I call tlie act \ \v sduKi! . For the 
active seho(d is subject to rules, cert a inly, 
but only wiien tluy are understood and 
aeeejited by the children . When that is so, 
they are of themselves disposi'd to keep 
them, inllueiieed in this by their leaders w’ho 
naturally direct the nio\ement. This is 
true w-ith regard to both studies and dis- 
ei])liiie. 

The ordinary attitude in the traditional 
school is one of hostility to tlie master and 
to good luhavionr. On tin* contrary in 
the new seliool if the pupils are well behaved 
and of balanced character, they hel[) the 
master, they eollahorafT wiTh him. No 
special programme is needed for eai’h child ; 
tlie pupils groiqj themselves naturally and, 
of lluir own accord . work in common. 
What I think is o]>en to criticism in most of 
the .'\rbeitsehul( n is that the manual work 
is done by order, spontaneous manual act- 
ivity being eomjdeti ly neglected. Thus 
when Abrahamson founded the School of 
“Slnjd" at .Maas, in Sweden, he taught, if 
I may say so. tlie grammar of moviinent, 
models for imitation were given, the proper 
handling of tools was taught, even to the 
youngest child. That was a psychological 
error. I am of opinion that up to six or 
seven years of age. manual work should be 
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connected with jj^aincs. This is already 
well understood in many schools, and 1 
remember havin^^ admired at tlie Pedagogic 
Exhibition in London in 1008, the recon- 
stitution ol' thi; story of Robinson Crusoe, 
as well as many other stories and legends. 
There were also houses constructed in 
miniature by the children, furnished and 
decorated by them. Tru{‘ eonstrnetive 
manual activity comes later, from eight to 
twelve years and is more serious. The 
children make useful objects, they work 
together, for examph', to get up a theatrical 
porformance, and allot the work of decora- 
tions, costumes, etc. Childreji like to 
serve the community. It is an easy task 
to make tliem do this in the home, more* 
ditheult in day schools; but boarding school 
children are pleased to render service . Roys 
and girls work together in the kitchen, in 
the management of the household, and in 
the garden, and they oeeupy themselves in 
the care of animals. It is the kind of 
activity the ehiidreii prefer in the environ- 
ment in which their he!]) is appreciated, 
and in which pleasure is ialo'ii in their work. 

We come then to the third stage, from 
twelve to fourteen, which is that of pre- 
apprenticeship. Specialisations ought not 
to begin earlier lliau t.lje age of fourteen, 
and sometimes later. From twelve to 
fourteen the child sliould be taught a cer- 
tain technique, but a g('ueral teehniijue not 
yet specialised. To that end the new 
schools have chosen carpemering, whi<*h 
develops precision, self-possession, skill, 
judgment. 

At Paris, in a school managed by Mr. 
Kiila, metal work lias been chosen. This is 
a class of work wifleh gives skill to the hand , 
and to the thought, and opens the door to 
other subsequent ap[)renl ieeships . Another 
characteristic of the new school is the 
initiative required for the organisation of 
the intellectual work. That a child may 
follow a time-table advantageously it must 
wish to do so, and it can only desire what 
it can understand. Now it can not under- 
stand it unless the time-table eorrcsj>onds 
to the interests of its age. It is this prin- 
ei})le that gives its attraeti\e character to 
Dr. Decroly’s method. 

If you will allow me to speak of myself, 
I have tried to find a })raetical synthesis 
between the method of Dccroly and Mon- 


tessori , basing it on the spontaneity of the 
children. In this system, the master cer- 
tainly continues to play a part, but a re- 
stricted qualificativc and not quantitative 
part, so that he does not scatter his facul- 
ties and ruin his nervous system. To en- 
able this system to be applied to an official 
school, a very simple method is required; 
for any method which requires specially 
endowed teachers is ineffective, — I would 
say detrimental. This is how I went to 
work. 

We w'crc three t eachers . The daughter 
of a naturalist, a person of a scientific and 
practical turn of mind, took charge of the 
observation point of view. I had taken 
the associatioJi of ideas, the various charac- 
t(Tisties of the objects studied. The third 
collaborator, Avho was of a literary turn of 
mind, took charge of the expression point 
of \ iew , As our po i nt of departure we made 
an excursion to certain caves. We talked 
about primilive races, man living accord- 
ing to nature, of pastimes and of modern 
times. Thus we adopted quite naturally 
two lines of study, one concerning the needs 
of man, the other concerning his history, 
and these two lines maintained a parallel- 
ism tlironghout the whole course of teach- 
ing. Thai is conformable to the needs of 
children of from ten to twelve years, who 
are of the age of monograplis . W ith regard 
to man's needs, and the law material with 
which Ik* had to satisfy them, wc chose for 
our reading, books of travd , 

I have ahvays found that when starting 
from a rational idea adapted to the chil- 
dnn’s interests and appetites they were 
eager to follow’ it out to the end . It was in 
nccordanee with this fact that we brought 
into existence, not artificially but quite 
naturally, the time-table of the obligatory 
work which we adopted and have followed. 
But as the piq)ils gave proof of initiative, I 
lessened the obligatory work. For a few 
of the pupils, I suppressed such W'ork alto- 
gether— tlie autonomous and interior obliga- 
tion of those pu])ils being sufficient. Some 
of the children w orked with much zeal, and 
the main body were drawn on by their 
leaders. The active participation of the 
children grew^ in the course of our work in an 
extraordinary degree. Experiences of the 
same kind have been gained in the Mon- 
tessori schools of Tessin . Thus , at Osegna , 
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Mmc. Mattci has provided a jicriod of 
transition to gei her pupils over from the 
stage of passivity to that of individual 
work . Interest evokes effort . ;ind the ehild 
wishes to free itself. He is provided with 
books and he is taught to observe nature. 
I have noticed as a consequence of this sys- 
tem. an extraordinary intensity of work, 
much greater than in the traditional system 
in which all the exercises are prescribed by 
the teacher. The bright pupils advance 
with giant strides; those who liave need of 
pressure to urge them on . go evident ly much 
moreslowly. Thcminiinuin retjuired of thc.se 
latter naturally makes their progress less 
rapid than those who have the sacred tire. 
This is not an evil . If each child is allowed 
to go at his own pace. In* will grouj< himself 
with those who are on the same mental level 
as he. with regard to such and such studies, 
instead of finding himself associated with 
those of his own age . or with those who have 
the same position as he in other branches. 
In this way he will become one of the elite. 
Now it is this class of individual that tli(‘ 
^vorId has most need of. We want them 
in all occupations, and this question can be 
solved only by the active school. Thi-x 
school will also provide the best (dements 
of appreciation for professional orientation. 
One of my former ])upils from the the 
Rous.seau Institute of Cene\a, M, .Julim 
Fontegne of .Strasbourg, has written a Ixtok 
on Professional Orientation (Ih'Jl) in which 
he shows the value of the diagnosis which 
w*e may make of the child by observing his 
spontaneous practical activity. ^Vit!l re- 
gard to this, Dr. Decroly 's Qin sti(jnnaire. 
of which I ha\e spoken, is simple criough 
to be uiiflerstood by parents and Uaelurs 
who, observing tlieir childn-n at (-very hour 
of the day, can (.'asily det(Tniim their apti- 
tudes. To recognise the aptitudes of young 
children, and to know what ajititud.-s are 
required in different occupations, to pul 
the right man in the right place, is tlie 
quintessence of professional oriental i(jn 
(vocational guidance). A selnto! ol this 
cdiaraeter \\as carried on by .M. Robin, frcmi 
1880 to 1804. It was brought to an end by 
politieo-eierieal intrigues. From tw(iity 
to tvventy-fi\e trades were earri- d mi th'-rte 


in w'hich the child could exercise himself, 
among others, agriculture, cattle rearing, 
baking, shocmaking, weaving, laundry- 
wo:k, printing, (de. Th.e youngest helped 
as a])prcntice.s of the first degree in all the 
trades. Towards the age (d‘ twelve, when 
the child had made liis choice, he entered 
upon a more sc'rions ))rc-np])renticcship, 
serving sometimes in two or three trades 
at once. 

As you s(‘e if the new school is here and 
there a naility, for the greater number it is 
nothing more than distant hope, W(‘ arc 
here on the threshold of the future. The 
great problem is. the formation of (‘diicat- 
ors. Until a reform in this dircc’tion has 
been rc.aliscd, nothing can he done. More- 
over the jiarcnts thcmschcs have to b(‘ 
educated. ,\s long as the parents remain 
opposed to new met bods, nothing can he 
effect iv('ly attempted . 

A curious thing to be noted is that it is ‘ 
the parents of the working-class who arc 
often the most opjioscd to reforms in school 
work. .Xiigclo Patri in New York has re- 
marked the same fa('t . I ha\ e known them 
oppose a very intcdligciit (‘dneation given 
to their ehildren on simply eoiiventional 
grounds, so powerful among the unculti- 
vated masses iN the siijKTst it ions attraction 
of hook It arning. 

To work for t he training (.>f teachers and to 
convinee the parents are two important 
points. Th<- task is not easy; hut we must, 
not lose courage. If we ht lieve in tlie in- 
nate goodii' ss of man. we must also believe 
that that goodness. t(‘ndiiig to more truth 
and justier, must ultimately break through 
the sujxrlieiai layers, however thick (hey 
may he. of sujierst it loii ;ir.(l human fidly. 

If humanity is making its way towards tlie 
light, those who see tiie light must come to 
its aid. .And it is with th(‘ children that 
the beginning must he made. 

(The Fditor wishes it to lie understood 
that tlie above notes are only a summary 
of M. Ferricre’s lecture. .A summary is 
iiee(ssarily positively exjire.s.sed, so that, 
deprived of tin ir (pialilving clauses, sonic 
(d t lie statements may he open to erit icism , 
ill th( nature of tin ease this is inevitable). 



The French Child at Home and at 
School 

By Gloudesley Brereton, L.C.C. Inspector of Schools. 

(Lecture given at the New Education Fellowship Conference, Calais, 
A ugust, 1921 ). 


. The writer once attended a lecture by a 
French woman on the child in French 
literature. By far the larger part of the 
lee lire was devoted to expiainiiiij that the 
child mi^'ht be non-existent as far as the 
great bulk of French literature is con- 
cerned. This may seem surprising to the 
average English person. Yet a summary 
comparison between the ordinary English 
and the ordinary French novel would at once 
reveal the reason why ; and what is true of 
the ordinary novel is true of French litera- 
ture in general. Broadly speaking, the 
English novel ends with marriage bells, the 
French starts with the se(piel. The Eng- 
lish novel, with of course many exe<‘ptions, 
centres round the adolescent. Its heroine 
is the young girl of IS with a future. The 
French novel is pre-eminently that of the 
middle-aged; its heroine is ihe matured 
woman of *iS or over. She has possibly a 
future, but still more ])robably a ])ast. 
Adventure is the keynote of the one school, 
experience of the other. The English 
novel, true to tlie national pragmatism, 
is a blend of such vouthful characteristics as 
doing and dreaiTiing. The result is a 
mixtu c of sensation and sentimentality 
with a more or less obvious, if detachable, 
moral . The Freiudi , on the other hand , is a 
blend of the more mature qualities of feeling 
and thought ; and the moral is not a remov- 
able a})pendix, but the story itself. Per- 
haps we may sum up the difference by say- 
ing the English novel is rather vivmit, the 
French vecu. The one shows the romantic 
side of life, the other the n^alistic. 

In such a grown-uj) militni there is little 
place for the child. And ns a matter of 
fact the Fr. nch child has not been studied 
in France cither by the theoretical psycho- 
logist, or by the novelis! , who is really a 


master of at)plied Psychology, to an)rthmg 
like the same extent as it has been in Eng- 
land, let alone in America. 

The trutli is that in spite of Rousseau, 
who revealed the child to Europe, the child 
is a very late discovery in France. Pro- 
bably Victor Hugo has done as much as 
anyone to inflicate itscxistenceto the French 
people . But if the number who have written 
about the chi Id are few , the number who have 
wTitten for it are probably still fewer. Of 
course there have been writers for boys of a 
certain age like Jules Verne. But, as 
Flores Dclattre has pointed out, when all is 
said and don , children's books of the 
Molesworth or Kipling type are singularly 
lacking in France, while, apart from a few 
nursery rhymes, there is little or nolhing 
of verso in the non -didactic Stevensonian 
vein. 

There exists, indeed, a ccrlain amount of 
prose and poetry of the edifying variety 
w'hich was eomnion in this country about 
fifty years ago, books like Sandford and 
Merton and The Fairchild Family, in 
which the moral is ‘ ‘rubbed in” as if it were 
a sort of embrocation, and wdii. h every self- 
respecting child abhors. And who would 
not? Fables one may like, but not those 
wdiose spirit is animated by that which 
takes for its motto ‘ ‘De tc Fabula narratur ’ ’ 
and which makes one’s own self, willy 
nilly, the villain of the piece. 

Possibly the main reason why he child as 
such has not yet come by its own in France 
is that as a iule there is no nursery in 
France . The average French mother would 
as soon think of putting her child in such an 
annexe • s of placing it under a hen coop. 
The chief fault — i fault it is — is that she 
‘ ‘mother ’ ’ it too much . Hence there is no 
room in which the child lives its own life 
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along with its fellows . And when it has no 
fellows, and is. as often is the ease, an only 
child, then its chance of living its own life 
is rendered still more difTieult . Relations 
between parent and child ]wevent its 
developing that sort of semi-detached 
attitude towards them which Ruskin has so 
admirably described. The Freneli child 
from its earliest youth is thrown into the 
society of “grown-iii>s" and participates in 
their life and conversation . Ilercin lies one 
of the reasons of the ('xtr.Miwdinary precocity 
of the French child (in the good sense), 
of its comparative maturity of mind which 
makes it as grown up in its judgments at T2 
or 13 as the English boy and girl of 10 or 17. 
In fact . it is hardly a ]>aradox to say that if 
Peter Pan was a child that never grew up. 
the French child is a child that is rarely 
born young. 

The French child is indeed a most strik- 
ing proof that sv,>cial environment is a far 
more important factor in education than 
school . If children could only choos*‘ tln ir 
parents, assuming there was a snUicifait 
choice of good parents the r>roblem of 
education would be largely solved as far as 
they were co!\ccrn "d . as the choice of a 
.school is only a seeomlary ••ousi<h‘ratit>n . 
After all. edueat io!u>ts. from th- Riunans 
to the Jesuits and Madame Montessori. 
have seen that the fir"! seve!i yr.ar- are a 
decisive factor in the growth of the (uvl inary 
child. This incessioit contact with old'-r 
people than itself fX}dain'>. at lea^i in 
part . the abs'-nce of unconscious •soont.Uieil y 
and sirnnlieity in th French child. It is 
arch, winsome, and fascinating to a degree, 
ljut it is always srlf-c nrisr-ious (in the good 
s 'nsc). E\en when it ta!l:s jionsensf- tlj re 
is an imderlving feeling of d' gr'-e anrl pro- 
portion. Tlie atmosphere oi rt ason and of 
h’in m whieli it li\a*s seems prenaaturelv 

oxidise its iinagiruition with a sort of 
logical deposit. The nahete of the Nor- 
thern child (Rritish .'seandinavian. or 
German) and its afjsr)lutely uneonseif»ns 
simplicity afford a striking eojitrast to tin- 
French eliild’s erniselous, but no !e.>s 
sincere, (' 7 >tV'g/ertVs. The differenee betw<-eii 
a Hans .Vndersen tale and a Freiioh fairv 
story will pf-rhaps best illustrate the pro- 
found diff rerjce b'^dween these two funda- 
mental types of Nortliern ain] Latin civilisa- 
tions, It IS, in a way, the cliffcTciKa* 


between Nature and Art. Rotli types of 
children are in their fashion equally charm- 
ing; but the “artfulness” (I use the word in 
a good s< use) of the French child is, I am 
convinced, an early eonseionsness of the 
social milieu in which il finds itself. In its 
ease the ‘-hades of the prison house descend 
particularly soon. The English child is, 
in fact, allowed far greater liberty. To 
paraplinise a well -know saying, it is often 
i)rought u}> as if there were no world to 
belong to. We just let it have its head, 
enjoy its childhood, and don’t worry it 
mulnly about itsfntnn'. The Freneli chikl . 
on th ’ other hand, is brought up not only 
as if it belonged to the world, but also as if 
the world helonged to it . or at h'ast that part 
of it called France, which is. in its eyes, 
the finest ])nrt of the ]danet. In fact, the 
<lifferenee at bottom is really due to the 
fimdameiital differenee between French 
eix ilisation and ours. 

Namely, tliat theirs is predominantly 
social and urban and ours individual and 
rural. Of course one does not nn-an that our 
education has not a strong social element or 
that the French has not ;i strong individual 
one. It 's all a (jueslion of stress. In 
French eduealion (meaning the general up- 
bringing of 1 1n- ehil(l) tln’ stress falls on the 
eonesption that the eliiltl is not an inde- 
p' lidetit indi\ idnai who has a right to corn- 
pas'- as far a.s he can his s< !f-rea li.sat iim . hut 
that he is first and IVu'emost a member of a 
great eoniinnuity eallerl Franec. and a mem- 
ber again of that unit of the eoimminity 
which is eallerl tin- family, whose lies and 
<»b]ig;t1 imi'^ are far morr binding than those 
of tin- English family. This may seem a 
pa.ra'iox to tlmse Engl isirpeojile who know, 
or who think they know, the LeieestiT 
.Sipiarr- sirje of Paris (»r fancy that Paris is 
merely .Sr)lHj writ large. Vr-1 it is not 
diffir'iilt to gi\(' frroofs. In England tme 
riiarrirs a girl with possibly a mother-in- 
law llirown in mie might, I think, add 
with power, if necessary, to throw lier out. 
Hut in France one nr)t only marries a girl, 
bu^ meta j diorir-a 1 ly one esjionses a father- 
in-law. a mother-in-law. brotlu'rs- and 
sjsters-iri-la w , whet h(*r by blood or marriage 
togr-tluT with an almost unlimited eontiri- 
geiil r)f iinelcs and aunts ami cousins of 
every degrer- of eons.anguinit y not to men- 
tion grandparents and any other .survivors 
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of the previous generation. One marries, 
in fact, into a clan. 

One is not writing here with the intention 
of discouraging any male reader who ha]*- 
pens to be thinking of marrying a French 
girl. They make, in fact, excellent wives. 
But it is essentially a thing to be done with 
one’s eyes open, and French conditions and 
formalities are such that, fortunately under 
the cireumstanees. it cannot be done in a 
hurry. As a specimen, however, of what 
the family means in France one may 
instance those gigantic Irttreft de fair e part 
announcing the death of a relative which 
often include anything from 60 to 100 names 
of more or less bereaved persons. Con- 
trast them, for instance, with those modest 
funeral cards of an older day containing the 
bare name of parent, husband, or child, 
together with those funeral emblems which 
the old lady called “hums and willers,” 
and you have a very fair standard of the 
comparative importance and ramifications 
of the family in the two countries. Again, 
not only is the family ’s consent to a marriage 
a pretty serious matter in Franc . Formal 
consent is, in fact, necessary for all under 
25, but informal consent is al o necessary 
from more remote members, cspc-cially 
from those who may be called the Klder 
Statesmen of the family, or those from 
whom there arc oxpectal ions. Even the 
choice of a career is by no means so free with 
the French child as with us. It is still con- 
sidered mainly to be a matter for the 
])arents to decide. In a recent book on 
French composition published by M. 
Bezard one of the subjects proposed for an 
essay is a choice of a career, and the 
author when dis^^ussiiig the subject inci- 
dentally remarks that such a choice is of 
course first and foremost a matter within 
the parental prerogative. 

If, then, French education, in the broad 
sense of the words, is essentially a social 
education; it likewise follow’s., as we have 
already seen, that a great deal of the educa- 
tion given is given outside the school. It 
is probable that in no civilised country is so 
much given outside the school— at least as 
far as the middle classes are concerned . In 
this connection the mere fact that the 
French equivalent to our Board of Educa- 
tion is called a Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion is significant . If this point is grasped , 


we shall not fall into the common error of 
English or foreign observers of looking in 
the French school for the teaching of certain 
things which are given to a large extent 
outside it. Much less shall we condemn 
the school for its failure to teach what, as a 
matter of fact, it makes no pretension of 
teaching. The example of our own schools 
is only too likely to lead us ji stray, as the 
average middle-class English parent is only 
too ready, not to say happy , to shuffle off on 
to the school master or mistress the com- 
plete oversight of his child. The English 
teacher is, therefore, forced into the posi 
tion of a foster-parent. The average 
French Middle-class parent, except he 
sends his boy to a denominational boarding 
school is not on the look-out for a foster 
parent. Mothers as well as fathers think 
they themselves can perform w'hat they 
consider to be one of the main functions of 
Parenthood. In the elementary school the 
teacher does occupy that position to a cer- 
tain extent, and in country districts he 
often largely takes the place of the curS as 
a sort of lay-rector of the parish. 

Consequently the French teacher in the 
State secondary schools takes a compara- 
tively narrow' view, at least to our English 
mind, of his duties. Not regarding him- 
self as in any w'ay in loco parentis, he con- 
siders that the boy is sent to him for certain 
specific objects, lie, the teacher, is there 
to hand over to his pupil the intellectual and 
artistic heritage of Franct . The sincerity 
with which he docs this, the intellectual 
honesty he puts into his work, supply up to 
the Baccalaurcat the chief moral atmos- 
phere in the school. Efforts have indeed 
been made to give definite moral instruc- 
tion in the lower classes; but the doctrinal 
stage proper is only reached when the pupil, 
having passed the first stage of his Bacca- 
laureat, undergoes a course in philosophy, 
which is really largely an intellectual 
training in conduct and citizenship. Of 
course, in the elementary school moral 
instruction is made a pr ininent feature. 
But for the secondary teacher the manners 
and morals of his pupils, except within the 
four walls of the school, are not his im- 
mediate concern. If he saw' two of his 
class having a battle royal in the street out- 
side, he w'ould pr bably consider it w'as not 
his business to interfere . 
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If the above analysis is tnie. then it is 
probably fair to say that while the English 
school, with its insistence on character, 
tries to make the pupil the capiam of his 
soul, the French school, wilh the promin- 
ence it lays on aesthetic and intellectual 
values, rather tries to make him the artiai 
of his soul. This does not mean that all 
Eiifrlish pupils are hopelessly i^morainuses 
and Philistines, and still less that all 
French pupils are necessarily devoid t>f 
morality. 

A cursory examination of the French 
schools will show how f ven in the elemen- 
tarv. which are the most progressive, the 
idea of retrardini: the eh. ild :is a child and 
not as a hmnunrulus is of ^•ery recent date in 
France. It is true that ns far back ns IntX) 
Montai^me wrote, “Les jeux des enfant s ne 
sontpasjeux, et cn les faiit iuijer en eux 
commc leurs plus scrieiises actions.*' Yet 
France had to wait till ISST. when M. 
Gr^ard started tlie first French Kinder- 
garten, in which Montniene's idea of play 
beinu the child 's form of work was at length 
realised , FA'en then the work was oftt n too 
ambitious, some tenehers trying t(» teneli 
such definite subject'' as History. Mndani'- 
Kergomard has an amusing story of .n 
teacher who attempted to gi\(' an hi-torinl 
sketch f)f Jeanne d'.'\re t{» some t iny mites of 
4 or ■ 7 . Beginning with the keeping of 
sheep, she traced the wlioh- of .b anne's 
career througli the si-ige of ( Irle.nns aiul the 
coronation at Rheini'. down to the burn- 
ing at the stake at Rouen, Wlvn s)jc had 
finished, the children still seemed unsatis- 
fied. She imjuired why. and one of the 
children asked, ‘'Anri vrhat ))aT)f)ened toMie 
sheep when .Jeanne d'Are left tliem'^'' - 
the onlv point that the children, being 
country childr(-n, liad nnderstoofJ! In the 
private schools and the fireparatory e}a^s/^'s 
of the lycee the teaeliing f)f tfe- various sub- 
jects is still on more or less formal lines, 
clear and hjgieal, no doubt but in the liglit 
of English and American e.\periene« . pro- 
bably successful at the ex)H n-'C of the 
acquisition of sense impressions and of the 
development of talents other than literary. 

It is when one eornestothe further '-tage.s 
that one finds so much to praise in the 
French sehooi, To’analysi’ it fully would 
take a volume. Here is a suminarv f»f what 
one takes to be some of the main aims. 


1 . The child is taught to express itself 
clearly and lucidly and with a due respect 
for its mother longue. Accent, intona- 
tion, expression are alike cultivated. The 
French know that only the spoken word can 
adequately (‘voke hy its rhythm and beauty 
the emotions, feelings, and thoughts con- 
tained in the written wo:d . 

2. Children an* tiuight to admire poems 
and stories as works of art, to look at them 
as wholes. Details are carefully studied, 
ohseurities are ex]d,'nned, but the part is 
.always subordinnied to the whole. We 
English arc too apt to fasten on a detail, 
whether in a poem or a painting, a piece of 
music or a P.aris costume, and praise and 
bl;ime accordingly To the French no 
detail is heaiit iful which is not in harmony 
with he whole. In a word, they see 'hings 
in wholes we are rut her inelined to see 
holes iti things! An English friend of 
mine, a singularly brilliant writer and wu’t, 
once told me tha* when he had written 
wha! he tliougljt was a particularly good 
artieh*. he would t midly inquire of his 
lit' rarv friends at the club whether they 
liad haj>p' ned to re:id his artirh' for the 
W'-'k .and what they thought of it. Too 
oj'tr’i thi-ir ))rineipai eoinnu'nt was that he 
h.'id misplaced a eomm.'i. rnisipioted a 
phras<', or used sotne word like “n liable. ’ * 
wliich is a red rag to some of our unseient ifie 
lif'-r.-irv erit ies. in spile of i's use 1)V some of 
thf best KiiLdish authors for tlu' last two 
hundred years, ft is in fact, on })ifTling 
litlh- prtints like th»' latter Ih.at .an editor 
e.'iri run a st»-eail('d lit^Tarv eontnAcrsy in 
th'.' Efiglish }).apers. sn long as lie is willing 
to print tin' writer's Ineubrat ions. A 
foreigner might readily <iliink that in this 
country th literary critic is a sort of 
sup'-rior “proof ri aih r.” 

,‘t. Tin- French children are taught to 
lovf' tla ir language anrl literature as the 
most perfect forms of expression of the 
highest thoughts of their nation and them- 
sei\cs. Thus national pride is fostered, 
but not national bumptiousness, 

4. Arid the jirifh' in the nation is not thftt 
<»f an owner in a beautiful })ietiire which he 
eaii sell to-morrow if he pliaises. but the 
feeling that it is part and [mreel of therii- 
s'dves. They jirc proud of fVanee, and 
they want France to be proud of them. 
When at tin* general mobilisation, all 
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France, men and women alike, rallied to 
the State, they felt their own personal 
honour and pride, as wtU as the national 
honour and pride, were (‘ncra^ed. 

We, as I take it, volunteer to fi^ht for 
our country as a sort of instinctive duty 
and obligation. The Frenchman has a 
conscious feeling that he is fighting for a 
whole of which he is an integral part, a 
living entity, not a number or a cypher like 
the German. 

5 . It is the sense of the whole in which 
the part is not lost or merged as in G(;rmany , 
which is so precious in French education. 
If is really the paradox that Christianity 
is always trying to solve of the oneness of 
the spiritual eominimity and the priceless- 
ness of the individual soul. 

We, with our over-analytic education, 
which also prevails in Germany, tend to 
worship, as I have pointed out, isolated 
facts and details to the exclusion of the 
respect due to the whole , and so our chi Idren 
often leave school with a mass of undigested 
facts, more or less unrelated to one another 
and with little power of putting them to- 
gether or ajiplying them. We laboriously 
study our Virgil and our Homer line for 
line. Few if any teachers get the pupils 
to read off at a sitting a book of the ^Eneid 
or the Odyssey in order to obtain a bird’s- 
eye view of what they have been studying 
piceemcal. Too often we tear our Shakes- 
peare and OUT Chaueer to shreds, especially 
in the Universities, in order to secure speci- 
mens of rare grammatical allusions or the 
fossil remains of some dead and gone relic of 
the language, till our students tend to think 
that this “gutting” of the text is the end 
all and be all of t4ie study of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare . One might as wel 1 gouge out 
the fossils embedded in the stones of which 
some of our cathedrals are built and think 
they have grasped the inner meaning and 
glory of those masterpieces in arehitectiire. 
Our gods to-day in the University are exact 
scholarship of philology, of a singularly 
meticulous type. The far more dilficult 


art of interpreting the Classics, ancient and 
modern , to the needs of our age is largely 
ignored. Yet the best literary criticism 
should he a criticism of life. Clear speech, 
clear thinking, a love of fine and beautiful 
things, a respect for that most beautiful 
of things, the French language, a pride in 
France itself, a sense of proportion, of fit- 
ness, of the oneness of things, and yet of 
that infinite variety, or logic tempered by 
aesthetic and emotional judgments, with 
a humanity that seems to go beyond the 
limits of any particular creed — this is the 
atmosphere in which the French child is 
surrounded from his earliest days in the 
school . 

Of the faults and failings of French school 
education it is not necessary to say much 
here. It is enough to note its occasionally 
too literary nature (wt are not all born 
“lit’ry.” to use Mr, Squccr’s phrase), or 
its sometimes irisiiflieient attention to facts 
and consequent lack of accuracy, or its 
tendency here and there to become super- 
ficial. and on the undue stress that is at 
times laid on tradition resulting not so much 
in an embargo on new ideas as in new' forms 
of expressing them. It possesses, in a 
word, the merits and defects of the man of 
30. 

Perhaps if the country could double the 
number of its children or substitute for the 
present all too common regime of families 
of one child, that of famil es with two and 
preferably with three children, it would be 
able to bring back into the language and 
life of the nation that sense of Celt i mystery 
and childish wonder, of adventure into the 
unknown, that power of looking at things 
with virginal eyes and not with the eyes of 
tradition, w'hieh is the birthright of every 
normal child. In a word, it needs the 
presence of two or at least three children to 
create that atmosphere in wdiich the spirit 
of the future can best live, move, and realise 
its ideals. 

{Reprinted from ''The Contemporary 
Revietv'" hy kind permission of the Editor). 
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There arc }^robably few schools lunv-a- 
dnys where some attempt at a dramatic 
representation of story, or ballad or fairy- 
tale is not attempted at least once a year, 
even if only in the kinderirarteii depart- 
ment: but full of interest though these 
efforts are. they have their ditlieuities ; and 
sometimes the exhausted ]iromoters. dis- 
heartened. maybe, by an out -break of 
measles or some similar catastrophe on tin- 
day of the dress-rehearsal, feel inclined to 
say, “Never aijaini" The following sug- 
gestions may hel]) those who have undergone 
some such discipline to realise that . even if 
the glory of completion was missed, the 
time spent in pre])aration was far from 
being wasted: — a fact that parent^ as a 
rule scarcely realise. Not a IVw of them 
are inclined to grudge the hours s])ent im 
rehearsal, and I Inna known a paiiu-d pa}»a 
make a special call (m a inaui -mistress in 
order to ex])ress Ids surpri^^ that licr school 
should continue to gi\'c ])erf(>rmanees of 
sceiK-s from Sliakcspcar’s plays (o en aft< r 
he had hjrlddden his own daughters to take 
part in thein. H(‘ was assured that his 
girls were always suitably einjdoyed whih- 
their scliool-fellows were dramatically en- 
gaged ; but he only slK>ok his head, at 
length “sU])posing. ■ ■ with a jiu/.zlcd sigh, 
that “the idea was to ini|)rovc tlnir 
eloeutifni." 'I'he head-inivtrcss assented: 
for she had seen j>upils make special efforts 
to overcome ugly j)ro\iiieial accents in 
order to be camsirlered lit for a more inter- 
esting tvfje of part than could b-- allotted to 
a slovenly s})eaker, “It is good to master 
one's mother tongue and sjtcak it clearly 
and correctly." she said, “but tlxre arc 
things JTiore important than that tr* be 
learned through taking part in a play.'' The 
parent (jU'-rierl furtlier. ‘Well," shesaifl, 
“if you want an illustration I (ran gi\e yoii 
one. few days ago something ridiculous 
happened just as I was beginning to read 
morning prayers . Your two daughters were 


the only pupils iu the school wdio giggled 
helplessly and could not stop. I attribute 
that to the fact that they were the only two 
who had nex'er had the henelit of those 
lessons in self-control that are inevitably 
leariu'd while acting.'’ 

Yes; — and she might have added so 
casilif learned because learned impersonally . 
It is not Molly Smith or David Jones w'ho 
must look serious or eoueerned at a given 
moment- -howewT absurd the situation 
may be. It is the heroine who looks 
beyond th*- laughter of the tlioughtless- 
erowd — or the trapjjcd \ illain who scorns it ; 
and this setting aside of the jiersonal self 
in order to acce pt a new and possil.)]y alien 
point of view, is probably the biggest 
lesM)n that stage weu'k has to teach. The 
outlook on life mii^t be enlarged through 
being temporarily suj)erseded by the out- 
look (»f ;niother type of individual. All 
the child'.s own particular preferences and 
di'^likes must be S( t asiile. Self-eonseious- 
!i( ss mu''! go, and tcmperaiiie ntal diflieul- 
t ics be o\ crcoiiH' in order that he may feel 
liiinscir pari ol a larger w hole . I’nh'ssthis 
is done to some exte-nt , he has only been 
dressed up and made to repeat bis lines. 
Ilf has n(»t acted at all. Whether he is to 
))lay ie;id or merely make ])arl of the back- 
ground. be must do it whole-lieartedly if the 
performance is to be a su?e(*ss, and the ])etty 
personal am))ition that would fain shine at 
t lie expense (jf anol lier has no more place in 
aeling than it has in cricket or football. 

In addition to this letting go of the 
])ersonal self, wliieli is. in a sort of way a 
sjiiritiial act of self-saeriliee , there is a 
furtlar call for mental activity; for the 
eharaeter t(j be p(jrt rayed must be muler- 
stood. Tlie actor has to imagine himself 
older or youiiger. weaker or stronger, 
haj)j)ifr or more sorrowful than he is in 
reality, he'-ides having to accept u change 
(jf environment, new relations with his 
fellow' crealureb. and an increase or decrease 
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of capacity. Then, after the mental grasp 
of the character is achieved, appropriate 
feelings must be summoned to suit each 
situation as it arises, and the carrying out 
of this task helps a child to realise that his 
emotions are, or ought to be, under his own 
control. A youthful student of a particu- 
larly serene and kindly temperament once 
owned that he had no idea how much righte- 
ous wrath he was ea]Dable of feeling, until 
he had to scold Sairey Gamp in a Diekens’ 
play for her scandalous neglect of the 
patient in her charge! l*eople with a 
tajent for acting can temporarily revel in 
emotions both beneath llicir own moral 
level and above it; and to do so does not 
necessarily change them either into villains 
or heroes when they return to real life. It 
merely enlarges their understanding of the 
types represented ; and as they are bound to 
meet all sorts of people in later years, it is 
well that children should learn to account 
for the differences, and place them ])roperly 
in relation to circumstances aiul heredity as 
soon as possible, realising, even while 
appalled at the me an or cruel actions of the 
villain, that his point of view has somehow 
or other become natural to him, anil that he 
makes a necessary shadow in the picture as 
a whole, which must be faithfully and 
sympathetically ])ut in, to heighten its 
general effect. That being so, the truth- 
fulness of the eharaeter-drawing becomes a 
matter of supreme importance and brings us 
to another as))cct of the subject. 

THE CHOICE OF PLAYS 

In these modern days when self-expres- 
sion has become a catch-word, and our 
wisest cducationalfsts are leaving more and 
more initiative in the hands of the children 
themselves, efforts have been made to en- 
courage the creative faculty in the little 
folks by letting them write, as well as pro- 
duce, their own plays; and a special point 
has sometimes l)een made of their concoct- 
ing their own ])lots. As a matter of fact, 
children are so imitative that they practi- 
cally never do so. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they borrow; and if all the best 
know'll and most desirable plots are ex- 
pressly barred , they help themselves out by 
adapting fragments taken from undesirable 
sources. Thus, as Sir Frank Benson 
pointed out in the discussion wiiich followed 


the production of the children’s so-called 
“original” play, performed at the educa- 
tional congress at Stratford-on-Avon, in 
August, 1914, several of the situations 
show’^cd (|uitc clearly the influence of 
melodrama as rendered at cinema shows. 
Had they been told to choose any myth or 
fairy tale they liked, and either stick to 
it faithfully, or modify it to suit the 
occasion — possibly weaving into it bits from 
other stories— they would still have had 
ample sco])e for originality and ingenuity; 
besides enjoying the comfortable assur- 
ance that they were following in the foot- 
steps of all the greatest dramatists the 
world has ever known. Hamlet is founded 
on a Saga. Faust on a legend, and The 
Ring of the Nibclung on Scandinavian 
mythology— not to mention the colossal 
dramas of India, China and Greece! Thus 
the little ones might go happily to work 
feeling that the only limitation imposed 
upon them was one voluntarily taken on by 
every genius of the front rank, and that, 
as so often happens in art, the boundary 
line w'ould actually help to set their fancy 
free, so tliat they could make the most of 
their chosen kingdom. 

Pageants from the pages of history are 
useful also, and scenes from the lives of 
saints and heroes arc often done with real 
enthusiasm and reverence. In Benares I 
was told that pupils in a girls’ school there, 
when left to choose a subject for a play, 
invariably enacted part oi‘ Sri Krishna’s 
childhood , inp^rovising dialogue and group- 
ings with the greatest ease and intense 
pleasure ; and in Italy I have seen Piedmon- 
tese factory girls perform a Christian 
martyr play with real fervour; but national 
temperament has a good deal to say to that, 
and those present at the aforesaid Stratford 
Conference will recollect that the children 
there seemed rather ill at ease, when por- 
traying the visions and adventures of Saint 
Joan of Arc . That was a dumb-show play, 
though; and dunib-show' carried through 
zL'ithout a musical accompaniment to sustain 
it\ — a quite heroic task that no professionals 
however ski lied , w'ould ever have attempted . 
That is the kind of blunder that a teacher 
who know's something about stagecraft can 
help the young folks to steer clear of, thus 
saving them from the humiliation and dis- 
couragement of an inevitable failure. The 
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best bits of dumb-show acting that the 
writer has seen done by children, have been 
illustrations of old ballads telling a definite 
story , and well sung or rc-eited by a member 
of the staff. Sometimes the incidents were 
earnestly stiidied and most ])athetieally 
rendered; at other times the tale was given 
a truly thrilling aeeom])animeni of ludicrous 
burlesque. *LonJ Vllurs Daughter some- 
how seems especially to temjit the youngster 
to absurdity, and probably many of us have 
ached with laughter over “'the angry 
waves” — consisting of the school-room 
curtains — that overwhelmed the poor 
eloping couple, and the pathetic wreck — 
an empty clothes basket — \vash(‘d up at the 
feet of the erstwhile irate ])arent who, in an 
improvised kilt, was “left lamenting" on 
the school -room bench that formed the ]>ier. 
Tissue paper snow' -storms are also giddy 
joys to their contrivers ; but iifter they have 
swept one up, they hesitate to undertake 
the labour involved in staging another ; • 
and so they learn that the full fun of such 
an improvised performance may be some- 
what marred if it is given too much elaborate 
and complicated preparation . Such“shows‘’ 
arc good employment for a rainy holiday, 
and their true; function is lo develop 
ingenuity, and resoureefulness, in much the 
same way as may be done by eliarudes and 
Dumb-Crarnbo. though in tlie latter plays 
a fresh educational element is introduced 
by the children alternating their acting by 
becoming part of the audiemee -and in that 
capacity giving their school-fellows the 
benefit of a frank and o[K*n criticism which 
soon lets those acting know if they have 
failed to bring out the meaning of the chosen 
word; at which times their watchful elders 
have an opportunity of observing budding 
talent that may be utilised either in cutting 
and adapting, or in rendering scenes, as the 
case may be. 

When , on the other hand , time and care 
are going to be S])ent on a production, 
surely it is essential that really good work 
should be selected for study. As was well 
said by a leading educationalist at the 
Calais Conference, the ty])e oi‘ play that 
draws an idle audience to watch cleverly 
manipulated situations in which the well- 
worn theme of the irate mother-in-law plays 
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a prominent part, is no more worthy of 
hours of concentration than the children’s 
own compositions are; whereas to store 
their minds with nobh' lines and introduce 
them to finely conceived characters prepares 
them for actual life and enriches their 
lives in every way. The labour of present- 
ing an entire drama is of course beyond 
them, but to study it as literature, and then 
to perform a few of the most striking 
scenes, bound together by a descriptive 
summary, is comparatively easy and ex- 
tremely effective. The work of summar- 
ising and describing is in itself an excellent 
mental exercise; and after children have 
heard it well done two or three times, they 
are in a. position to try it themselves, but 
if a literary ex))ert with the requisite gift is 
available, t hey will f)robably learn more by 
listening. The writer has staged portions 
of Macbeth, King Lear, and other big 
))lays in this way . with the* lurlp of a small " 
band of University studeids and a simple 
curtain back-ground, care being taken in 
the colour scheme as far as tin* costumes 
were concerned; and she has seen much 
younger children at the? King Arthur 
School, do the same kind of tiling with 
other Shakespearean plays— TAc Tempest, 
The Merchantof Venice, As You Like //.and 
so forth . In the latter ease; the older })iipils 
played the leading parts and the little ones 
eame on with “the crowd” — as citizens of 
Venice hooting Shy lock, or foresters in 
Arden picnicking with the exiled Duke; 
and though they were only occasionally 
required at rehearsals, they often had jier- 
mission to attend them — and did so, absorb- 
ing the dialogue easily, and quoting it most 
aptly; with all the more* pride and pleasure 
that they could trot away and play when 
they got tired of listening, and had no sense 
of compulsion in the matter. The youngest 
nymph in The Tempest was only four-and-a- 
lialf — but she led the others on to greet 
Miranda and the Prince; and in the follow- 
ing term playc'd “lead” quite easily in 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The 
fairy plays had better be rhymed for ease in 
memorising, and some slight hint of an 
allegory behind the wndl-known story is 
quickly taken up, and helps the rendering 
immensely. Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
in Exeter, learning that Shakespeare’s Lear 
was founded on a Keltic myth, gave quite 
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a good performance of several scenes from 
it; the commentator suggesting that tlie 
three daughters i:)robal)ly person ilied Action, 
Emotion and Thought, and Lear himself the 
typical man, who had to control them all, 
and so kec'p Ihe reins of his kingdom in his 
own hands. Banishing Tlioughl — the 
youngest daughter— he goes mad, and on 
her return, his reason comes back to him. 
The colours of the costumes symbol isi-d the 
qualities of tin* v^arious eharaeters, and the 
story gained in interest and lost in horror, 
through the mythical element Ix'ing ])ut 
before audience and actors, and lifting the 
wht)lc drama on to another plains 
The tyro in stage managenu'nt is apt to 
blunder badly in easting the parts; and liere 
again , ihe t,ea,ehers do well to be* rt^ady wil h 
practical advice. A common error is Llie 
selection of the child who memorises easily, 
for the most important rede; but, in acting, 
the parrot memory is of no ]iart icular value, 
and those wlio possess it are often very 
wooden in movemnit and expression; 
whereas a weak memory is lielped and stim- 
ulated by the positions and movements 
accompanying the words, and ever 3 'one is 
the better I'or learning to aeec])t a. ])rom})t 
neatly without being nustered. It is in- 
deed, a most us(;fiil aeeom|)lishment in 
later life, both in politics atal social inter- 
course! Height has to l)e considered, but 
build and movement are of mor(' iin|)ortaiiee . 
All managers know that eornie eharaet.ers 
have long bodies and short limbs, compared 
with the heroic types, and that pitch and 
quality of voice are the; most important 
factors of all. No very high tenor can 
make love on the stage --unless he sings it 
— nor need we ask,* him to administer a 
serious oath or a dignilied rebuke; although 
as a stammering young fool or ver\' aged 
man he may prove excelhmt. 1 havt* met 
a child who was once chosen for King 
Arthur’s part on account of her height and 
memory, and who learned it all with eager 
diligence, only to have it taken from her 
at the first rehearsal, when the pen ii cut 
manager awoke to the fact that a very clear 
high treble with a touch of shyness in it 
would go ill with chain mail armour and 
stately pronouncenu'nts from a royal throne. 
There arc, however, lessons to be learnt 
from tackling an uncongenial part, as every 
actor knows , and if the r61e essayed is not 


so important as to mar the whole piece, 
such faulty casting may actually prove use- 
ful. Many a time a hastily selected under- 
study, believed to be incompetent, has 
been sent on to r('j)laee an absentee, and 
covt'red himsell’ with glory, much to the 
weleojne surjwise of everyone — himself in- 
chuh'd : and teaeliers ha\ e often noted how 
much a shy nervous child has gained in 
power to answer in class after having faced 
the footlights once or twice. Stage experi- 
ence also reacts faA ourably on self-conscious 
children in sf)eial intercourse, as some par- 
ents are ready to acknowledge. 

“My! but it learns them their manners,” 
said one of the mothers, after a flock of 
Sunday scholars from a very rough district 
had been siiecessfnlly drilled in a *fairy- 
tale play; and indi-ed the difference made 
in some of these wild little pco})le by 
taking on tlu‘ rdk's of king and counsellor 
and court-lady was well-nigh incredible. 
The aforesaid “manners” were all the more 
easily ac(]uired that assuming them was 
regarded as a tremendous joke, w'orth keep- 
ing up ev('n betwei'ii scenes— the stage- 
manager gently insinuating, during a pause 
in the dramatic activities, that it w'as 
unusual for roj/al princesses to kick their 
papa . 

On anotlua* occasion parents in a very 
different social position expressed their 
warm gnitilnde i'or what had been done 
for their boy during rehearsals of Scenes 
from Fickit'ick. The puzzled stage-man- 
ager wais at first at a loss to understand how 
tii(‘ praise accorded had been merited; but 
thinking it over realised that her concentra- 
tion on the management of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's garden })arty, had incidentally 
given all the young ])CO]dc a])])earing at it 
a fair amount of social training. 

As Traetj Tnpinan tlu'ir hoy had Ic'arnt 
to eo-operat(' with a score of other people 
in making a garden ])arty a success; and, 
incidentally, how' to enter, how to greet his 
hostess and leave the stage clear for the 
next man, how to accost his fellow guests, 

♦ Planches Discreet Princess, an old Christmas 
Burlesque, pub lislicd with other doggerel dramas, 
in French ’s acting edition . They require revision , 
as jests and lyrics are often topical and out of date ; 
but are full of life and easily written up and altered 
for amateurs. Note that while poorer children 
love to assume the purple, those born to it delight 
in doing rustie peasant plays. 
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find seats for the ladies, and hand refresh- 
ments; and, above all, how to efface him- 
self and keep still when not required, with- 
out block iiijnf shorter people from view’ or 
getting betw’cen them and tlie pt'oplc they 
desired to converse w’ith; and liaviiig learnt 
this in happy play and not through boring 
lessons in conventional (‘tiquette, he had 
astonished his own ]ieople l)y liis sudden 
transformation from the shy hobbledehoy 
who fled at the ap]iroaeli of a visitor, into 
a hospitable young host, always ready to 
lend a hand at entertaining when required. 
Scenes from Dickens are worth working at, 
and the necessary labour of cutting and 
transposing s]ieeehes is a good literary exer- 
cise developing sound judgment ; but poetic 
drama from a master hand has far more 
power and beauty in it, a ml the comments 
of the children themsedves ol'ten show the 
kind of discrimination awakened by its 
study. “It was because Orlando was so 
very young that he was so silly,'’ wrote a 
small pupil, after taking part in the pro- 
duction of /I.v Ynu Lilcc It; the vt rdiet being 
given apropos of his decking the forest trees 
with verses in })raise of Rosalind. Per- 
fectly true. None of Shakes) )eare's older 
heroes would have done it: and the “silli- 
est” of them all is ])oor young Romeo — the 
boy of sixteen wdio stretches Ids long length 
on the ground and sobs like a child over 
sorrows he has no fortitude to endure, it 
is impossible to keep the great themes of 
love and longing altogether out of school 
life, and there are facts all children ought, 
to know, which can more easily be taught 
them by the jjoets than in any other way. 
Juliet’s mother was married at thirteen— 
about the only mother of a heroine who 
appears in Shakes])care — and a most in- 
competent mother too;— one who has left 
her child to the keeping of a vulgar- 
minded old woman, who liad jtolhing better 
to do than to gossip about love affairs and 
romantic marriages, and who encouraged 
her charge in underhand dealing. As Miss 
King of St. Christopher School said at 
Calais, you can ])our boiling water into a 
fragile glass wdthout resultant harm, if it 
has been tempered to receive it; but it is 
shattered to pieces if the necessary prepara- 
tion has never been made. So passionate 
emotions stimulated and aroused before 
the mental control is properly established. 


have wrecked many a young life, besides 
the unfortunate Juliet’s. Here in Europe, 
w'liere many of the gra ver problems w’^e have 
to face are due to the fact tliat marriage is 
unnaturally delayed till long after manhood 
and womanhood have been attained, we are 
tempted io ignore the troubles that arise 
through premature unions; but those of us 
who haA'c been to India and heard earnest 
exhortations by Indian speakers, addressed 
to their fellow-countrymen on the subject 
of chi Id -marriage, have some idea of the 
serious nature of blunders in the other 
direct ion. The Central Hindu College at 
Reiiares rejc’cted married boys as pupils 
as soon as it was in a ])osition to pick and 
choose, beejius(' tlu’v were unable to do full 
justice to Ihe training either mentally or 
])hysically ; and a manufacturer of textile 
fabrics in India had to re})ort that as soon 
as a growdng boy was married — often af 
fourteen — he lost tlic' sensitive fineness ot 
touch and dexterity in handling materials 
that w'(‘re n<-eessary for skilled workers in 
his factory. In districts w’hcre peasant 
girls marry in tlu ir early teens, the growth 
of the poor littl(; mothers —wdio never know 
the joys of care-free girlhood ---is stunted, 
and their mentality })oor; and, in w'hite 
races at anyrali', there should be no 
serious lov(; -making till the wdsdom teeth 
are through. Seven years from puberty 
is soon enough, and in sonu’ eases that may 
mean as much as the age of tw’cnty-four. If 
even honourable and o|>en marriage can 
thus injure the race wdieii entered on too 
early, secret and dishonourable unions must 
be ten times worse in every w’ay ; and dramas 
that can put the ease with truth and dignity, 
are surely just the kind* of food for thought 
that will give developing youth and maiden 
a ehanee to discuss openly and imperson- 
ally the problems that must certainly be 
faced by them on leaving school ; and surely 
it is also good that they should realise that 
love is soinetliing serious and beautiful be- 
longing to the future, not the present, and 
that patriotic ideals as well as other con- 
siderations bid them be content with 
comradeship, and use their young enthusi- 
asms for work and play, for hero-worship 
and in religious exercise, until the time 
comes, when their pow’crs are ripe for 
graver and much heavier responsibilities. 
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When I was originally asked to give this 
address I thought tliat I was not the ])erson 
to speak on this subject . because niy own 
work in connection witli education is of a 
very much humbler nature t han tliat which 
is concerned with the ])ioneer work of those 
who are themselves engaged in teaching. 
What we do on the London County Council 
is to provide buildings and pay salaries and 
in other ways provide a certain amount of 
machinery, aiul, it seemed to me, that I was 
rather in the nature of a workman who is 
j)rcparing the basement of your house while 
you are having a discussion of the more com- 
plex problems of life. It. seenied to me that 
you had called up the workman and asked 
his opinion on these questions which he 
gives to you in his shirt sleeves with fhe 
preface to his remarks that he is concerned 
with the humbler work of repairing drains, 
etc. 

This problem of the liberation of the 
creative faculty is the widest and greatest 
problem of all. In one sense it is a world 
problem, a universal ])roblem, because 
when you think of the world as a whole and 
civilisation as a whole the bad as])cct of our 
civilisation is that it not only denies 
opportunity for e.^ercise of the creative 
faculty but frequently actually takes 
measures to repress it. 

There is a frequently drawn contrast 
between Peace and War. In 101 ,'3 the 
world was not at peace; it was engaged in 
industrial war. Its weapons were starva- 
tion, death by accident, and disease, ll 
changed them in 1014 and its weapons then 
caused wounds on a larger scale but it was the 
same conflict continued. The real anti- 
thesis is not between a destructive civilisa- 
tion such as we had in 1913 and a destruc- 
tive war, but between a destructive war and 
a constructive civilisation which is employ- 
ing creative faculty. That is the civilisa- 


tion which does not exist, but at which wc 
must aim. I mention this because I must 
talk with a certain background of that at 
wh ich we are aiming . Otherwise we do not 
g(“t the problem in its correct perspective. 
The good as])eets ol“ the last war were the 
great ideals it brought into ])lay and the 
opportunity it gave for the exercise of the 
capacity of the individual. True, this 
capacity was \ cry often used for destructive 
])urposes, but, whereas in ordinary urban 
eiA-ilisation a man is used and regarded for 
for what can be got out of him from the 
stand])oint of hisemployer, inthewaraman 
was regarded for what could be got out of 
him because of wliat he had in him. Wc 
found that, a man who in peace time never 
made good at onc( found opportunity in the 
war because he was called upon to give 
everything he had . 

The creati\'e faculty, even in the most 
highly organised civilisation, cannot be 
sup})rcssc(i, because' this faculty is con- 
cerned with the growth of th ■ world. 
Civilisatioiis have, as it were, poured out of 
the creative laculty oi man as ou of a 
eornucoj)ia . 

Hut wc can hel]) and what we can do 
through the State, through educational 
authorities and individual activity is to 
remove certain obstacles to the use of the 
creative faculty . 

The first obstacle we rc'inove by jiroviding 
merely the opj^ortimity for education. 
And in passing I direid your attention to the 
lack of {‘ducat ional op])ortuni1y in Africa, 
China, .Java, and India, where millions of 
people have no op])orlunity for education 
at all. 

We can also remove obstacles to education 
by providing that physical health shall 
become normal for al 1 human lieings . Phy- 
sical health, instead of being common, is 
really quite exceptional at the present time. 
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In practice public educational authorities 
cannot do very much more than that excc})t 
by giving the tcacliers every liberty to 
experiment in methc»ds of organising their 
work. The teacher should be a hie to choose. 
When I am asked wliat 1 \vant to do in 
education T say that 1 want to give the 
teachers a chance to apply wliat they them- 
selves know. 

It is not the busiiuss of the educational 
administrators to tell the teacher how to 
teach or what to teach but only to create the 
opportunity tor tliein to slicw liow they can 
teach. Only the broad outliia* and tlic 
main lines oi the work should be laid down. 

But the real pioneer work must be done 
by the individual and the luoneer must be 
a real pioneer, that is, one who is lollow- 
ing a great ideal and not one who is willing 
to go on day by day, merely doing the day's 
work and drawing the day s i)ay . 

Good work was never done by anybody 
who had not an ideal to dravv him on. 
Pioneers go forward bc'caiisc they must, not 
because there is anything to gain by it. 

The ideal education should !>(■ concerned 
with three aspect s of the child . t Ik‘ provision 
of health for the body, of freedom for the 
mind and of beauty for tlu' lieart . I do not 
want to speak very much about health 
except to say that provision of the 
conditions needed for liealth does not con- 
sist of medical inspection of srdmols. It 
consists of actively ])romot ing health by the 
provision of every kind of o{)portunity for 
physical self-expression, in sport, physical 
striving and sclf-dcvelo])ment and by 
imitating movements such as those ot the 
young people ol Austria, — '■‘wander move- 
ments,’' where children arc banded in 
organised groups for exj)loring the country 
and roaming about the land. Is there a 
better way of learning Gcogra})hy ? In this 
wav not only will people eouccrjied with 
the health aspect have open-air schools but 
they will escape from their school buildings 
altogether. Given a certain protection 
from the rain and wind and sun there is 
reallv no reason why wc sliould be so 
absolutely wedded to* school buildings as 
we are . 

Also I would like to see a very great ex- 
tension of the kind of work that is done now 
in some schools in London such as school 
voyages, journeys, and an international ex- 
change of children on these journeys. 


There is yet another aspect of the matter . 
All modern education, generally speaking, 
neglects productive work. I do not mean 
making toy chairs and fancy tables, but 
making rea 1 things . It was the only idea in 
education which I got from Soviet Russia , 
the kh‘a of ]woductivc work and this came 
to me as I found myself in a room actually 
tixed uj) as an (Migiiu'ering workshoj)S where 
boys and girls did ordinary engineering 
work under much the same conditions as 
men in a factory. If you arc going to 
liberate faculty you must Ix'gin with the 
physical <’rcativc faculty and the actual 
physical production of physical things. 

Also in connection with this physical 
question may I, as a doctor, say that wc 
know extraordinarily little about the human 
body and wc- ought to know a great deal 
more - The on ly thing that stives the doc-tor 
is tlnil the teacher know'S so very much less. 

Another jis])eet of tlu- mattiT is the provi- 
sion of freedom for the mind. This is not 
only a. quest ion of rel igion . W e are always 
bound up in prejuili i- of every kind and 
description . Wc have only to contrast the 
ideas of one country with anotlicr on such 
subjects, say, as love; and marriage and the 
ti-aching of liistory to ai)}ircciate how widely 
we differ. In England falling in love is re- 
garded as such an ordiruiry affair that every- 
one thinks of it tis one of the things which 
wdll happen as a matter of course . In India , 
I am told, many Indians think it never 
happens at all . It is the same with ri-gard 
to history . Wc do not know any history at 
all . It is ])ractically impossible for peoi)le, 
constituted as we arc now% to have any real 
object ivc knowledge of the Past. We can- 
not even get any real objective knowledge of 
the Present. Take the actual condition of 
Soviet Russia at the j^resent time about 
which a large nimibcr of visitors to that 
country have wu’ittcn. Eminent men have 
(latly contradicted each other with regard to 
what they have actually seen. Therefore 
how can you expect to liave any real objec- 
tive view of what has happened in the Past ? 
History must be revolutionised. 

The mind is a great instrument of creation 
as far as human beings arc concerned and wc 
have to be very much more careful about 
our facts with regard to history and science. 
We should only put before children that 
which we are certain is true and then with 
every possible reserve indicating that we 
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may have failed in our ohservation . It is 
very dillicult in these modern times to get 
anybody to speak the truth . And unless we 
can agree about extcTual I'aets we are not 
going to get very far at all . 

We ought to luive in all our schools much 
more science. We ought to have a good 
deal of instruction concerning the human 
body. I know that it is thought an im* 
proper subject in ijiariy schools. You may 
have noticed that in elementary books on 
physiology tlie reproductive sysleni is 
always Iclt. out. 

There is, however, an as|)(rt o!‘ education 
which is almost eoiiipleiely neglected and 
that is concerned willi tlu* emotions, witli 
feeling and the a|)i)recialion of laauly. 
This is almosl absent in seliools at tlie 
present time. It is as though we were to 
take a human b(‘ing and say we will educate 
the right side of hijii but we do not need to 
trouble about the \v\'i side. A human 
being is a trinity atid man is composed of 
activity, feeling and thouglit. 

And the feeling-tone aspect, of imm, tliat 
side of him which apineeialcs beauty, tliat 
part of him which (eels, is the asj)ect which 
determines his m.sery or his hajipiness. 

I am most interested in the rank and file 
of children and not so mu<'h conce rned with 
the privileged ehiUlren in private schools. 
In ordinary elementary schools the idea of 
teaching anything with regard to the appre- 
ciation of beauty is regarded as a dream. 
The teachers who try are defeated by tlu' 
surroundings and by the very structure ot 
the schools. The schools in l.ondon re 
semblc barracks, prisons and lunatic 
asylums, but they do not resemble tcinph'S 
of beauty . 

This aspect of the feelings and the train- 
ing of them in an apjireciation of beauty is 
very much more ini|)ortant than even pay- 
ing attention to producti^'c work from the 
physical point of view' and mental creation 
from the mental iioint of view'. I do not 
need to remind you of the connection that 
exists between the reproductive faculty and 
the feelings. And the idea of beauty is 
associated with all great acts of mental or 
spiritual creation . 

The child should know the joy which is 
beauty and the tragedy that is beauty — the 
joy of the leaves in springtime, the singing 
of birds and the exquisite movements of 


animals . But the beauty of creation which 
is physical is very often slashed by strife, 
the beauty wdiich is the creation of the mind 
and '.he spirit demands frc'cdom from strife; 
it needs <piiet. The conditions of spiritual 
and mental creation are beauty and gentle- 
ness. Supremely beautiful things have 
always something ol gentleness about them. 
Beauty and gentleness are ])erha])S aspects 
of the sanu' thing. 

We have to surround the child that comes 
to us w it h an atmospluTc of beauty in which 
its nature can expand. The child, like the 
llowars and all beautiful things, can be 
destroyed easily. Boughness or harshness 
at onci' destroys a thing of beauty . 

If we can prov ide in our schools an atmos- 
phere ot lieauty and gentleness and hold this 
around the child and give it in that atmos- 
phere the opjiort unity for knowdedge, I 
believe that we shall attain a harmony of 
the personality which at jiresent w'e have not 
n^ached. Much ol' the real trouble of our 
civilisation comes from the fact that wc do 
not uiiflersiand our own hearts and feelings 
which are the most elementary things about 
us. 

In France there is nol only that sense of 
artistic jaTfeetion of detail and emcmble 
lint there is also a sense of the harmony of 
personality which tlie rougher Teutonic 
races do not understand, and France should 
be able to help us much in this respect. I 
believe there is a jH)ssit>ility of getting 
really jicrfecd jioise in an educated individ- 
ua 1 . 

J renuiuber one of Nietzsche's phrases 
“Kverything beautilul runs upon light 
feet!” We ought to have as an ideal that 
every child shall be beautiful and run with 
light fe(‘t. 

If we can jirovide this at iuosphere for the 
child, laying stress upon the creative side of 
the work and its beauty, and, above all, 
giving the child an opportunity to express 
the IVeling side of its nature in dance, 
song, acting and play we shall unloose tre- 
mendous powers which are latent in every 
human being. 

People say that they believe in science, 
that we are descended generation by genera- 
tion from ancestry which goes back to the 
time when this world was a nebula. And 
even apart from wdiat we call our person- 
ality, every human being regarded from the 
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outside, from the pliysical point of view, is 
a marvellous mechanism. Our imagina- 
tion thrills us when we try to reach out to 
what the future of mankind may be and 
what we may do when we have released the 
creative faculty which is within us. What 
is there to prevent us knowing and feeling 
this creative faculty in ourselves and advan- 
cing without hindrance and without limit 
to a future which at ])resent it is impossible 
to imagine, a future which is certainly no 
less than the Past but certainly greater than 


that Past. All the wonders and splendours 
of civilisation have been the result of the 
release of the creative faculty of man, and a 
great step towards that future of which we 
dream will be the release of the creative 
faculty in the child . This is in the power of 
the teachers of to-day. There is un- 
limited power in every human being and wc 
have to release it, but always remember 
that in tlic child we have not only the physi- 
cal body and the mind but also a heart. 


Education and Life 

By Violet M. Potter, M.A. 

(Jl Report of the Ideals in Education Conference held at 

Stratford-on- Jl oon, Jlugust, /92I)- 


Stratford -on -.Avon has this year been the 
home of the New Ideals in Kducation (k)n- 
fercnce for the week .3—10 August. 
The number of Conference nieinbers (over 
200) was much smaller than in juevious 
years. This was an advantage. 

It must be remembered in conned ion 
with any re})ort of this Conjerenee that it is 
primarily concerned Avith Ideals in Kduca- 
tion and not wdth tlieir practical ai)j)lica- 
tion. And this is as it slioidd })e. for we 
are left free to work out how b(‘st these 
ideals may be a])plied in our particular 
sphere. The subject seleetcd was “Edu- 
cation and Life,” and on looking back on a 
very happy week one can say that the key- 
ideal of the 1921 Conl'erencc, as exjjresscd 
by lectures, by sjjcakers and members 
generally was iJic longing lo help children 
to live freely “under tlic laws divine.” 

Imagine as the background of tin* Con- 
ference, meeting daily in the long, narrow 
room, Shakespeare’s Cranimar School,— 
the beauty of Stratford-on-Avon, add to 
this the strong impress of a great individ- 
uality given to the little town by its 
loyalty to its greatest citizen and the pil- 
grimage of a vast number of folk Ibr over 


200 yca?‘s to honour the home of the great- 
est dramatic genius of the Western world. 
Then there were the ShakesjAcarc Festival 
Players, and firstrate jjcrformanccs of 
Shakesj)carc almost every night and several 
afternoons. Add also the influence of a very 
different artist. Profe ssor (dzek, of Vienna, 
whose gift li('s in setting free the artist in 
children from 8 to 16. For throughout the 
week an Exhibition of children’s drawing 
w-as open. Ilcri; one saw^ the sincere ex- 
pression of the children’s own interests and 
feelings— the result beiivg originalityof line, 
emotion, and a decorative sense of a high 
(if not ahvays pleasant) order. 

It is the custom of the Conference to hold 
a Morning Session, — a lecture Ibllowed by 
discussion, occasionally an afternoon ses- 
sion, wdth semi-private discussion in the 
evenings. Thus most afternoons and all 
evenings are free for members to use as they 
w'i 11 , and there is opportunity to get to know 
a little of Shakespeare’s country, so typical 
of English scenery. 

The opening address by Professor Geddes on 
‘ ‘ Education and Life” was a plea for greater 
psychological clearness in Education and a 
new constructive method. He approached 
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his subject from the point of view of biolo- 
gist, sociologist, and shall we say idealist? 
(though probably he would not accept this 
description). Professor Geddes was will- 
ing to credit all educationalists of the past 
with doing their best, yet sketched their 
method as “copy, cram, jaw and pi-jaw.” 
Our idea of educatioti was at fault. In 
inimitable fashion, not to be reproduced in 
a short review such as this, he traced the 
process of modern government in the west- 
ern world to its present industrial form, 
and a corresponding ]n'oeess of ideas to what 
has been known for more than half a cen- 
tury as seience. Then he turned and rent 
science, “this old science” asunder as un- 
suited to the new order of things, bceausc 
being cosmoccntric it eonecntratcfl on 
materials and forms. The new science is 
biocentric with eoneentration on life. 
Throughout his lecture Professor Geddes 
used as illustration a large sheet of graph 
paper which he folded into three or mul- 
tiples of three. Thus when condemning 
the separative quality in scientific educa- 
tion, which led, for e.xamjde, to geograph- 
ers, economists and anthropologists study- 
ing in their separate compartments, he 
pointed out that the geographer dealt with 
Place, the economist with U’ork and the 
anthropologist with People, and yet these 
are not three but one . For Place won Id not 
be as it is sijve for the People and their 
Work, and Work would TK)t be as it. is save 
for the Place and the People, nor the People 
save for the Work and the Place. 

In passing ii may be noted that Professor 
Geddes paid tribute to Husk in as our great- 
est political economist, and dismissed 
modern schools of Economy as temples of 
the god Mammon. 

Another interesting trinity, which the 
lecturer reminded ])syehologists, though 
three in its aspects is one in reality, Avas 
Senses, Experience and Phnolions, — the 
senses being our means of contacting ex- 
perience in order that we may express our- 
selves in emotions, and so on. Education, 
he concluded, must discover hoAv to return 
to the simplicity of the child, it must be 
synthetic, and not analysed into separate 
compartments. It might be that Educa- 
tion would again recognise the existence of 
the Nine Muses, remembering that while 
each of the nine had its own sphere, it was 


linked indissolubly to the other eight, as 
followers of or modes of expression of 
Apollo, god of Beauty and of Light. 

At another session Mr. Henry Wilson 
spoke on “The Creative Impulse Sup- 
pressed.” In the case of Mr. Wilson as in 
that of Professor Geddes it is dilFicult to 
pass on to others the ins])iration of his 
thought. Starting from a different view- 
point, that of the artist, Mr. Wilson is 
equally clear both in his destructive and 
constructive judgnuMit of Education. By 
the way it is interesting to note that wdicre- 
as Professor Geddes, tlx* man of science, 
becomes philosopher and emphasises the 
unity of thought which should result from 
educational process^ Mr. Wilson, the artist, 
becomes the ])ractieal man and urges that 
all along the educational process should be 
‘ ‘creator-mak ing . ” Mr . W i Ison holds that 
in every child there is the urge to make 
things. Yet modern school-life im])oscs 
on children thousands of hours of immobil- 
ity. We fail even to distinguish between 
the visual and the auditive type of mind. 
Our housing diflieuMy means that mothers 
must get rid of their children for several 
hours a day, thus the creative instinct of 
simph' householfl Avork is suppressed. 
Later the craving for craft instruction, 
necessary evxm for the intellectual ty})e if 
it AA'ould remain balanced, remains un- 
satisfied. “Industrial mechanism,” said 
Mr. Wilson, urging an unforgettable 
metaphor, “is the Minotaur of modern life: 
I don’t know Avhere Theseus is, but Avhen 
the need is greatest the SaAuour is at hand. ’ ’ 
On tlie construct iv(‘ side he urged that 
school should be to the child an extension of 
the home, as the home is an extension of the 
mother’s body. In such a school knoAv- 
lege, instead of being static as it is to-day, 
wdll become dyjiamic, a power to meet 
social need; and culture Avill mean growth, 
which shall bring forth the fruits of the 
spirit for the b(‘nefit ()f others. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, aaIio spoke in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, pleaded for 
Drama. She urged that Drama afforded a 
means of self-expression. Diflicult chil- 
dren, boys, for instance, aaIio are a terror of 
the streets, have found an outlet in endeav- 
ouring to live in some character of a play 
and express that character in their own 
vivid way. In such an effort they forgot 
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themselves or rather controlled themselves 
in order to express a cliaraeter other than 
their own. The second ])arl of her speech 
Miss Ashwcll devoted to a. ])lea for the 
resurrection of the sUi^re iii this countr}^. 
The Oncc-a-Week actors, a remnant of 
those who performed in France flurinfj the 
later years of tla; war, organised by Miss 
Ashwcll, visit certain Loiuion suburbs (at 
tlic invitation of the Labour Mayors) 
presenting drama as the artist -actor would 
present it. She begi^cd that these efforts 
might Ije made known Ibr our own sake, and 
for the sake of a nobh* ])rofc ssion . which has 
suffered prostitution of recent years. 

This report must j)ass over Dr. Olive 
Wheeler’s gifted exposilion of modern 
Psychology with its timely warning that 
psycho-analysis shoulii l)e It ft to the expert. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji struck a note of 
beauty in his talk on ^ ‘Heligious Life in 
India.” We need to be told again and 
again that religion is the very Imath of 
India. Learnt at the mother's knee, tht* 
habit of meditation is aetjuired lirst by 
imitation, gradually tlie child learns in 
meditation that the soul rises to meet and 
merges in the Over-Soul. 

“The Recreative Activitie s of the Spita.1- 
field Weavers” Mr. E. G. A. lloluies 
showed to be proof-positive that the 
workers of the world could make prolitablc 
use of their leisure. For jicarly a century 
work and wages among the si Ik -weavers 
were such as ciiablcil them to have leisure 
and enjoy it. They liad their Mathemati- 
cal and Historical Societies, their Elori- 
cultural and Entomological Societies (tluy 
were in ISIO the first antoinofogists in the 
kingdom). They had a Reading Society, a 
Musical Society and Columbarian Society, 
They w'crc breeders of canaries and spaniels 
(splashers). Mr. Holmes believed that 
the workers would at first use their leisure in 
going in more rigorously lor their usual 
pleasures, whippet racing, pigeon fancying, 
gardening, football matches, etc. Rut 
gradually the desire for further self-educa- 
tion would arise from themselves. 


“The Dalton Laboratory Plan of Self- 
Education” was explained by its official 
exponent in this country, Miss Parkhurst. 
She has elaborated the scheme in recent 
issues of 77/e Times Educational Supple- 
ment. and an attempt to sketch it here 
would but give a false impression. 

Th(‘ ('onferenee was brought to a close by 
Mr. .Tolm DrinkwaLev’s address on “The 
Nature of Pot'try.” .Me read cfTtain un- 
published ])oems. lyric gems. Poetry, 
Ik- sa id , I ike o1 lu r forms of art , took experi - 
cnee- inoulfleil it , made it clear, iinder- 
standabh*, perfect in form aiul design. 
For M Jitlle while we were privileged during 
this address to look ijiio the heart of a poet. 

It. is well nigh imj)Ossible to put into 
wfuds the \alue of the Conference apart 
from lectures and discussions. The meet- 
ing with those Avhose ex])erience runs in 
lines v(‘ry dilTerent frmn one’s own, the 
inspiration alTeeted by chance words, the 
very presence of some teachers, — to note 
widely diiTer<-n: examples. Professor 

Culverw< ll. of Dublin Universily, and Mr, 
Norman MeMunn, “drunk with the wine of 
freedom” (io use his o-wn descriplion of 
himself) heads and assistants from all types 
of schools in all parts of the kingdom, all 
these eond^ine to leave an indelible mark 
u|)on our future thought and work. 

One plea only would I make and that of 
our brothers in the ]>rofession, will you 
show that you too lu licve in the work you 
have chosen, and joiii the IV'W who repre- 
sent you at this Coiifereiiec. so that \\v may 
learn of one another, men and wonjen, how 
best 1.0 help the children to develoj) to the 
full every capacity witlpn them? 


P.S. — Excellent reports ol‘ the Conference 
may be found in the Stratford-on-Avnn 
Herald for August 51h and August 12th. 
The Secretary of the New Ideals in Edu- 
cation Conference is Miss M. B. Synge, 
24, Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 



A Blunder in Analysis 

By William Platt. 

(Author of Child Music ^ The Joy of Education, &c?.) 


In this brief paper I do not propose to dis- 
cuss Psycho-analysis, but merely to touch 
upon one point raised larnrely by Psycho- 
analysts, and of general interest to all 
psychologists. In Psycho-analytical treat- 
ises one usually meets with a detailed 
account of the enrions tyj)es, the Sadists 
and the Masoehisls. one of whom takes 
pleasure, in innicting pain, or in seeing it 
inllictcd, and the other of whom finds an 
inexplicable satisfaction in reeeivi»\g pain. 
We are told that the first derives his 
pleasure in the feeling of superiority that 
he thus gains, while the second obtains a 
bizarre gratification from his humilation. 
Wt; are also told that there is, in all of us, 
something of the Sadist and something of 
the Masochist . 

All psychologists will of course admit the 
symptoms, but 1 wish liere to maker a soirnr- 
what detailed examination of the instincts 
and emotions underlying the symptoms. 
Long and intimaf.c* acquaintance (as a 
head master) with the ways of children fits 
me, I think, for this task, for children 
betray themselves more readily than adults. 

To begin with the Masochist: Does any 
human being really take pleasure in his own 
humiliation? Is it iiot rather that the 
appearance is deceptive? Take the very 
familiar instance of the boy who says, “^I 
would rather be whacked than pl-jaw-ed." 
Is that boy a typical Masochist, and what is 
really in his sub-conscious mind? The 
boy has done something wrong; he is, to 
that extent, humiliated. So long as the 
master lectures him, he is completely under 
a cloud. But if he submits to punishment 
and bears that punishment bravely, a new 
element has entered in. He has re-estab- 
lished himself in his own eyes and in those 
of his friends by the bravery with which he 
has accepted his ordeal . Masochism , I am 
convinced, is not a mysterious pleasure in 
humiliation, but rather an acceptance of an 


opportunity of re-establishing a character 
that has been injured by a false step. 
This makes it at once understandable. 

Let us tuke a few instances at random. 
The history books tell us that Marie 
Antoinette made serious blunders in her 
life-time, but largely redec'med them by the 
heroism of her death. In the old days of 
public executions, the friends of the con- 
demned man used to beg him to ‘ ‘die blue, ’ ’ 
that is to say, to turn himself from a figure 
of scorn into a figure of heroism. The 
more one thinks of it, the clearer it becomes. 
Take a different case, this time from the 
poor (who are usefully frank about their 
emotions):" 1 have more than once over- 
heard a young woman say to her lover, on 
the brink of marriage, “If I make bad 
mistakes, you must whip me, you know.” 
A])parently here is the v(‘ry abnegation to 
winch the Psycho-analyst refers. But 
underneath, in the w'oman’s sub-conscious, 
her instinctive logic tells her that whereas a 
bad blunder might lower her seriously in 
her luisband’s eyos, a readiness to take 
punishment, for it cheerfully will be the 
swiftest way to re-estaklish herself. Simi- 
larly, humility under a deserved scolding 
is sometimes a means of restoring our 
self-respect; though ap])arently a form of 
self-abnegation , it is more really a method 
of self-re-mstatemcnt. It is both more 
normal and more truly good for us to be 
self-respecting rather than self-depreciating, 
and I have no p(‘rsonal hesitation in 
ascribing all Masochistic symptoms to the 
above-stated causes . 

The cringing of a w eaker person before a 
bully is of course a very different thing. 
This is quite devoid of that peculiar 
bitter-sweet flavour that accompanies the 
Masochistic feeling. The man who cringes 
before a bully is an enforced hypocrite; 
hatred and rev enge are the real underlying 
feelings, but fear compels concealment of 
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them until such time as retaliation may 
become safe. 

Let us now take oases of so-called 
Sadism; not the extreme cases, but quite 
normal and usual manifes Lai ions. Here 
we trace a curious pleasure in the suffering's 
of others, and Psyelio-analysts tell us that 
this is because our feelings of superiority 
and domination are Haltered. This may 
sometimes be the case; but is it always so? 
That very ugly ty])e, the bully, has pre- 
sumably this sub-eonscious motive. Hut 
wc have to deal M ilh the fact that in a very 
large number of cases there is a thrill, of a 
distinctive kind, at the thought of suffering 
coming to those we admire, esteem , or love. 
To say that this is beeanse we want to 
dominate them , seems to me to be absurd ; 
but let us carefully analyse, guided by 
instances . 

During adolescence, at the hero-worship- 
ping time, this feeling is particularly 
marked. tVlien those symptoms occur 
that arc called “calf-love,” there is very 
often in the imaginative mind of an ardent 
boy, a romance around some favourite girl 
that takes the form of dreaming that she is 
subjected to suffering and ditliculty, yet 
that with superb bravery she always 
triumphs. To connect iier name with 
suffering gives him real pleasure; yet it is 
palpably ridiculous to say that this is 
because he nourislies a fee ling of superiority . 
It is quite the other way; she, and not he, 
is the heroine of these imaginary adven- 
tures. We must definitely divide these 
so-called Sadist emotions into two classes; 
the ugly desires of the bully, whieli alone 
reflect the motive attributed by the 
Psycho-analyst, and the imaginative vision 
of the hero -worshipper, who in surrounding 
the friend with Red Indian tests of endur- 
ance is extolling both that friend and the 
very necessary quality of courage without 
which life could not be endured . 

Let us seek further instances. In the 
confidential talk of school-girls, aged say 
14 or 15 years, there often appears as hero a 
public-school boy who is supposed to take 
sundry awful whippings with Olympian 
unconcern. This is undoubtedly sadistic, 
but it is equally undoubted hero-worship. 


Again, the various smacks, twists am 
spanks that school -boy or school -girl friend; 
will give to one another are not realb 
based on an effort to establish superiorit; 
but on an instinct of testing the patience 
endurance or courage of the friend , and al 
these arc mildly but undeniably sadistic. 

The games field affords us interesting 
examples. Wc all know the feelings o 
admiration, akin to love, that swell whei 
some player receives a hurt and accepts i 
with unflinching courage. Kspecially i 
this shown in mixed hockey, where a gir 
who takes a bad blow with splendid uncon 
cern will at once become a heroine to he 
teachers and to the boys— not to rnentioi 
the ot her girls . To say tliat these emotioni 
arc due to gratified su))eriority over th( 
blow received by one less fortunate thai 
ourselves, is as amazing a blunder as coulc 
possibly be made. 

The emotions aroused by tragedy arc o 
the same order . The tragic hero arouses ou: 
thrilled emotion by Ihe heroism with whicl 
he encounters disaster. Lear is more trulj 
“every inch a king” wiien all his roya 
power has been stripped from him. Bui 
while this is true of tragedy in the grant 
style, it is not true of the piteous tragedie; 
of the so-called realist. Euripides wai 
denounced by the Gret ks as a decadent bC' 
cause he drew heroes who became nervous 
ly unstrung by disaster. The moderns ari 
often more guided by Euripides than bj 
Aeschylus ; yet I retain my opinion that tin 
latter is the nobler artist. Among the verj 
finest ami greatest of our feelings are those 
that go out to the nmn or the woman whe 
faces disaster with unflincliing courage anc 
ideal cheerfulness. ' 

To sum up my contentions : — 

The so-called Masochist is not a paradoxi 
cal person with a strange relish for hurnilia 
tion. He is one who seeks, through pun- 
ishment, for rc-instatement. 

The so-called Sadist may be a mere vulgai 
bully, and repulsive to our better nature 
But feelings that arc certainly often classec 
w'ith Sadism are engendered by hero 
worship, and are quite honourable anc 
valuable. 



From our German Correspondent, 
Dr. Elizabeth Rotten 

International Reconciliation through Education. 


It grows ever more appan'nt tJiat the 
Reconstruction of the VVorld cannot be 
brought about by believers in the old spirit. 
New conditions can be achieved by men 
and women of the new sjjirit alone. A 
rl^naissance to be more than a mere equal- 
ising of existent interests, will arise from 
concentration on the creative activities, 
but it will arise only from concentration 
that has the courage to prove the final prob- 
lems and is ready to receive the answer that 
will come from the depths of human nature. 

In consideration of this we come to the 
conclusion that the actual sphere of recon- 
struction is that of education. Education 
must no longer aspire to be the means of 
training growing girls and boys for some 
practical purpose to serve a, civilisation 
that has outlived its day. Education must 
remain an adventure to e\'))lore the sources 
of life and of the good in man. 

The solution to problems of this kind 
cannot be offered cut and dried to be used 
by all and on all occasions, they call for a 
constantly renewed effort. Hut for each 
effort in what a pacifist calls “education” 
the following consideration will be para- 
mount; to attempt to develop ethical con- 
sciousness in growing men and women 
with full control and knowledge of all their 
powers and to arouie and strengthen their 
will to act according to this ethical con- 
sciousness by restraining within themselves 
the elementary instincts of conlliet. 

We pacifists see clearly that com])etition 
with its most primitive engendering of the 
fighting instinct is a part of human nature 
but we believe in the victory of the spirit, 
in the possibility of spiritualising these 
instincts through educating to self-educa- 
tion. 

We appeal to the existent, if limited, 
power of love within human beings for 
other human beings and for their country 
and we seek to remove the limit and develop 


the powTF of love till it enfold the whole of 
humanity. 

For this reason we proceed to invite all 
pacifist teachers and educators to our Con- 
ference who are truly and actively interest- 
ed in education and human fellowship. 
We nieiin to protest at Lankwitz against 
the reasscTtiou of the old beliefs and against 
the slackness exhibited in the retaining of 
old machinery of educatio!i. We want to 
unite ail the single, menaced fighters in this 
cause against a world of enemies and thus 
strengthen our faith. A war-cry of uni- 
versal love of man will proceed from 
Lankwitz; our Conference should find an 
echo i»i all Genua iis, all Europeans, in the 
whole of humanity in fact which will repeat 
the laet in G('rmany that there is a group 
of men and women ready to struggle and 
sacrifice thcms('lves for universal reconcili- 
ation, for education as a humanising influ- 
ence. 

Wc invite all those of good will. 

A very remarkable M'cek ol“ educational 
conferenees is to lake place in a garden 
suburb of Berlin from Sept . fiOth to Oct . 7th . 
The world of progressi\e education in 
Germany has since long looked forward to 
the tlonfereuce convt'ued by the Pacifist 
Teachers and Educators of Germany in the 
Parish Hall, of Lankwitz near Berlin for 
Oct. fird. This is to be ])receded on Sept. 
30th by that of the Radical School of 
Reformers . 

The following Societies are supporting it: 

German Peace Society. 

International Women’s League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

‘ ‘Neues Vaterland” Union. 

German League of Nations Society, 
Educational Department. 

German National Society for Inter- 
national Education . 

Radical School Reformers Union. 



Book Reviews 


Give me the Young. By Edmond Holmes. 

[London : Constable & Co. Pp . 1 48 .] 

There are many nf ns who si ill look baek- 
ward with ^rateiul reineinbranet^ to tlie 
appearance of Mr. Holmes’ lirst book on 
education, JV/iat is and What Might Be. 
It came like a fresh Iwee/.e blowing oxer a 
stale and faded world and just as after 
copious rain the parched and arid land re- 
vives and breaks into blossom again, so 
under the unsealing inlliieiiee of his book 
the long-pent-up stream td' educational life 
began as it were for a time to rush forth 
anew. Since the date of is and xvhai 
might be, several books have issued from 
his pen — one, I think, in almost every year, 
and in them he has gone on developing his 
high theme. Each volume has carricel for- 
ward the argument, and each is bound lo 
each by the unifying tiin-ad of a jdiilosphy 
as simple and direct as it is jjrofound. 
Most educationists, indeed most men and 
women, keep their philosophy or their 
religion, whichever name they prefer, in a 
compartment shut off and luTinctically 
sealed from their practice and their life. 
Mr. Holmes is one of the happy few whose 
philosophy is held so deeply and felt so 
intimately that it lights uj) and reveals not 
only the meaning of his own lilc but all the 
inner purpose and striving of the universe. 
Education is life and life is education. 
There is no sharp cleft between tlu' two as 
in the mind and actions of the average 
‘sensual’ man. And lile is growth and 
therefore any education that fails Lo sec 
that growth is (‘verywherc and everything 
inevitably IViils. and failing produces that 
dissatisfaction and unrest, both inwardly 
and in the external world, which is so 
marked a feature of our modcTn life and 
which found its ijicvitable issue in the recent 
war. But growtli of what kind and to what 
end ? For there are bad growths and good 
growths, there is the malignant growth in 
the psyche — the spirit — just as in the body, 
if indeed the latter be not the outward man- 
ifestation of the former. And it is in this i 


respect that Mr. Holmes’ outlook is so wide 
and so satisfying. He refuses to put any 
limit to growth; it is indeed precisely the 
putting a limit that produces the poison 
and the malignancy. Our horizon is not 
lived f)r definite but expands and must ex- 
])and for ever and for ever while we live 
— because it is infinite. Directly we say 
‘Here is the end,’ ‘This is the final achieve- 
ment,’ we have missed our way, we have 
mistaken the wliole purpose and object of 
life and sadly and dejectedly wc must re- 
trace our footsteps and try, by w^hatever 
means we can, to strike ii\to the right path 
agairj. Hence the evil, the poison of 
dogma, of a ll\(‘d and meeluinieal creed and 
conce[)t: it stunts and arrests developmeuT, 
it describes a closed circle from which there 
is no escape, it builds a prison house against 
the bars of which the soul — the real self— 
beats and maims ils ineffectual wings. As 
in Sternes’ pathetic story of the starling it 
reiterates the forlorn cry ‘I can’t get out- — 
1 can't get out!’ 

Such in outline, but of course in bald and 
nnsatisfaetorv outline, is the teaching of 
Mr. Holnu's, and such is the main h'sson of 
Ciive me the Young, I lie latest but not, 
I feel sure, the last I'm it from a tree which, 
in the ordinary aeei jitalion of the world, 
may lie called old, but which in the real 
meaning blossoms with a jierjietual youth. 
For youth is of course* not a matter ol’ years. 
Some are born old, with others the mental 
arteries stiffen and dL\.^y long before their 
ap))ointed season. A very few like Mr. 
Holmes jireserve their youtli, their enthusi- 
asms, their essential optimism to the very 
end — if there be an end. It is needless to 
expatiate on the contents of the book. All 
those who really believe in education will 
read it for themselves. It were greatly to 
be desired tliat all education authorities 
would immediately place it on the requisi- 
tion list of every school in the land. It is 
primarily addressed to the elementary 
teacher not only because Mr . Holmes’ exper- 
ience has been won mainly in elementary 
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schools, but because he rightly sees that in 
them lies the chief hope and promise of the 
future. Elementary teachers are free, if 
only they knew it; their hands arc not tied 
by examinations, and iji Il»ese mon* cn- 
lijrhtened days tlie inspector is no longer a 
tyrant and an iiapiisitor. And yet I liope 
that Mr. Holmes do<*s not tliink tliat s<‘cond- 
ary seliools are past })rayinn- ibr. J a.m sure 
that is not his meaninuf, but he realises 
that until tlu'v shake theinselv(*s free from 
the exa.m illation yoke which is slowly but 
surely ehokiny and paralysing their very 
lives they will be lik(‘ the unthinkin«j 
labourer who plouirhs the illimitable sand 
in the hope of one day reaping an abundant 
harvest. Not of course tiiat there is not 
mov^ement, even growth in the sec;ondary 
schools. That is the tragedy of the situa- 
tion. The authorities like Virgil’s savage 
king ha\e sliaekled a eorpsi* to a living 
person — the rigid eorjisc- of ( he (‘xaminai ion 
system to tlie living, brealJiing, struggling 
spirit of the schools. To ssieli a business 
indeed there can be but one end. liut I 
refrain from enlarging on this point. 

It may, and probably will, be objeeled 
to Mr. liolmes’ denuneialion of the educa- 
tional outlook of the <lay, liiat lie is far too 
sweeping, thal he exaggerates greatly, that 
much good work, in spile of all, is In'ing 
achieved in th<‘ schools, that seed is being 
sown whieli in lime, if we do not become 
weary, will grow to something good. And 
this objection is valid till one remembers 
that in .'i com}iarati\ ely short liook he was 
bound to insist on the evil. It is not 
addressed to tlie righteous . No doulit tliere 
were inauv rigid eous persons in that ‘world’ 
against which Christ%o sternly warns his 
disciples. How dnadfully Christ must 
havi* exaggcralod! Am cxccih'ut <'as<‘ might 
be made out for the IMiarisee! .... 

Finally I should like to call attcuLion not 
only to the depth and wisdom but to tlie 
sanity of Mr. Holmes’ book. He is of 
course an enthusiastie friend and advocate 
of freedom, but he is not as thos(‘ who luive 
drunk of its strong wine and become so 
intoxicated that they have lost, their reason . 
He is not one who believes that the teacher 
should abdicate his position and allow his 
pupils to dictate his policy. What great 
teacher ever did? Imagine Socraters, the 
Buddha, Christ, ‘teaching’ in that way! 


And how can the real teacher sink his per- 
sonality— that personality which is the very 
essence of his work? He will refrain of 
course from depressing the fiersonality of 
his pupils but if lu* has not come to give of 
his own experience and give abundantly, he 
had better have never come at nil . 

Certainly it is because modern education 
lielievis far too much in systi nis and sylla- 
buses and results and doginatie instruetion 
from the ti^aeher that it has failc'd. But 
tlierc is no deliverance through anarchy. 
Then* can I tiiink, be no ot her n'lnedy than 
a philosofihy and practice in accordance 
with Mr. Holmes’ ideal. 

E. SuAiivvooD Smith. 


The Care of the Adolescent Girl. By Phyllis 
Blanchard, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubucr & Co . , Ltd . , 7s . Od .) . 

.Sliorl prefaces by Dr. Mary Scharlicb anri Prof. 
Staiilev llall serve as in trod net ion to a reiimrkable 
study of the lueiital and eiriotiona) life of nascent 
woinanlioofl . Basing her analysis upon ttie eon- 
eeptitm of human develofiment resulting from the 
psychological theories of llurtiuann, Bergson, 
Freud and .lung, Dr. Blanchard brings an eminent- 
ly critical and hiimaiu* spirit to bt'ar upon the great 
problems of girl adoleseenta', with its struggle to 
emaiieipaie itself from t!i(“ domination of personal, 
social and hereditary inlluenees and its longing for 
emotional experience . 

After rliseussing the pliysieal changes undergone 
atadoleseemre, the author proceeds to a delicate and 
minute study of the mental and emotional needs and 
asjiirations typical alik(' of healthy and of ncuro- 
|)athie girlhood. ’I'be latter is i?iik;ed shown to be 
the ouleonie of a failure to lilid suitably “subli- 
mated” channels for the vital instincts of sex, 
self-assertion and expression ; a theory with which 
the work i>f tlur psycho-analyst has marie us 
familiar, but which is here |)resent.ed from a 
speeilieally educational point of view. Teachers, 
parents and guardians, to whom the brrok is 
addressed, arc urged to examine the [uissibilities of 
sublimation afronled by the average eurrieulum 
both at home anrI at srrliool of the girl adolescent, 
and to see whether opportunities of self-develop- 
ment and expression eon Id not l>e increased t hrough 
a humanising of many of her usual studies. 

From a careful examination of manifold data 
taken from actual experience at school and 
college, one fact emerges pre-eminent, namely, 
thal at no period in Imruaii existence is the cultiva- 
tion of the Arts— Hie impersonal expression of 
emotion— more essential to harmonious develop- 
ment, than during the exeeeilingly changeful age of 
adolescence. And though this sLateniont occurs in 
a book devoted to the study of the girl, we hav^e no 
hesitation in asserting that it holds good for the boy 
also, a fact w’hich “new srdiools” recognise. 

Through a succession of well-developed argu- 
ments and examples, Dr. Blanchard directs the 
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reader's attention to 1,hc miincrous possibilities of 
“sublimation." the hindering or eneourai’enient 
of which may well be rcfrarded as the test of educa- 
tion. That both the will to power and the love 
desire of tlie adolescent ffirl should inereasinnfly 
find self-reli.nil. means of expression, is more than 
ever desirable in an i<^e when marria.'te lias ee.nsed 
to l)e either t.h<‘ ^.mal of her afnhit ion or her destiny. 
But to enlarjre uixni tins llieine would be to encroach 
ujum a territory already admirably oeeupied by a 
book which readers of 'I'ui; Nkw' hhiA should 
welcome. 

D .E .11 . 

The Joy of Mountains. By William Platt. 

G. Bell A' Sons.. Ltd., Is. !»d. 

This is a pleasant litt le h.ook , and , so far as thincs 
scluilastie are eoneerned. a weleome sipn of tlie 
times. Mr. Platt has collected a variety of useful 
information uboul imiunlains the world over and 
imparts it in a manner well ealeulated to attract 
and interest ehildrin. The seientilie interest i.s 
given a due share of jiromincnee, but tlie autlior 
empbasise.s, .and quite rigidly, the appi'al that 
mountains maki 1<» oin- sense oJ' the beaut iful an<l 
the sublime. Mr. Platt eviilently lu\<s moun- 
tains am! all wlm belong to hi'^ li.alernity will be 
grateful to him lor his attenij;! ui iiiculeaU' a jt ci- 
iiigoliiwe umi mlmiial ion for them in the minds of 
counthss little sclioo! <‘hiliiie:: wiio, alas, will 
never liave an opjiortunity of seeing real peaks fm- 
thenitieives . The il lust rations are good and very 
earefullv seleetcxi . 

E. DK N. 

The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Hal- 
dane. London: .lohn Murray, 11)21. Pp. 
xxiii . , 4:10 . 

The work of ICinsteiu, besides its own intrin.sk; 
interest and iinportanee, has helped powerfully, 
along with the writings of the fs’<;w Beulisls, to 
bring the physical and inulhenuit ieui seieiiees into 
closer relations with philosophy. Lord Haldane 
has skilfully seized this opportunity of supplying a 
fresh exposition of the general pliilosojihieirl 
theory of relativity. In doing this he has shown 
remarkably wide iiitelleotual syinpatbies ;ind 
much accurate knowledge, both in the sciences 
and in philosophy ; ami has shed new light on old 
w'ays of thinking , as well as on more recent develop- 
ments. Starting with a lucid account of Ein- 
stein’s discoveries, he is led on to a discussion of 
the place of relativity in knowledge and reality, 
in connection with which he passes instructive 


criticisms on the doctrines of Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, Bergson and the New Bealists (especially 
Alexander and Russell). He gives also a critical 
account of some oldi'r writi'rs, notably Aristotle, 
the line of thought from Locke to Hume , Reid and 
Kant, leading up from these to the Hegelian 
reeonstriietion . wdiieh in the main he accepts as 
hnal, though not without some shrewd eritical 
commerifs. It is, T think, to be regretted that he 
has taken no aceouiil of the work of Comte. In 
Ihc closing chapters he applies Ids ideas in an 
interesting way to the foundations of social 
theory , to the eonee]dinns of God and immortality , 
and even to the problems of edneation . On every- 
Lliing that he toiiebes bis statements arc weighty 
and judicious. The treatment is rigidly seientifu* 
throughout : but it is relieved by occasional 
literary illustrations from Goethe and otlier poetic 
.seers. There is probably no book from which so 
adequate an idea of the principle of relativity in 
all its aspects can be derived . The. earlier and 
shorter work by Mr. Wildon t!arr, however, 
(b.ased rather on Leibniz than on Hegel) might with 
advant.-ige l>e rejid along with it. 

.1 . S. Macki'-nzik, 
(Lnle Professor of Philosophy, 
CiUxlilT Pidversity College). 
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The Outlook Tower 


A very liappy Xevv Year to ail our 
reatiers . 

1 am glad to be ai)le to aiuiouiiee that our 
))rogress lias been siieh that thi; New Year 
will see the lauuehiiig of a Freueh and 
German edition of our Magazine.. 

* * * 

THE GERMAN EDITION OF THE 
NEW ERA 

will be edited liy Dr. Elisabeth Jlotlen, 
who is well known as Secretary to the 
Fid neat ional Department of the German 
lieague of Nations Society and a eo-editor 
of The I ntcrnational Revie:v of Education. 
Dr. Hotien did splendid service <luring the 
war as the* organiser of a relief eonimittee in 
Herlin. which accomplished good work 
among the interned of many nations. Dr. 
Rottim will not only undertake the editor- 
ship of The Nnc Era in Germany, but sh(‘ 
will continue her own vigorous educational 
work, through which slu' acts as a link in 
Germany belween many different branches 
of the New Education movement . VVe shall 
hojie to have many articles from her and 
through tliem lie kcjit in touch with educa- 
tional developments in Germany. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE FRENCH EDITION OF THE 
NEW ERA 

will be edited by Adolphe Fcrriere, 
Doclcur en Sociologie, Dirceteur du llurcau 
International dis Ecoles non\elles, and 
author of Transfonn^is L'Ecole and Lcs 
Ecoles Nouvelles. 

The French and German (‘ditions will not 
be translations of the English edition but 
will be edited independently in order to 
meet the sjieeial needs of the respective 
countries. Certain articles, however, will 
appear in all three editions and each will be 
the ollicial organ of The New Education 
Fellowship . 

* ♦ ♦ 

A LINK WITH RUSSIA 

I had recently a very interesting inter- 
view with Professor Braun who has been 
commissioned by the Soviet to edit for 


Russia a magazine dealing with educational 
reform. Prof. Braun has offered to adopt 
the New Education Fellowship principles 
and to [irint them on the back of his 
magazine and also to publish all the official 
notices of the Fcllowshij) . Thus , although 
we shall not have any official connection 
with the magazine, we sliall hav(‘ a medium 
tlirougli which to reach the teachers in 
Itussia, who have been entirely cut off 
from the wider educational movement of the 
last f<‘w years . 

* ♦ ♦ 

INDIVIDUAL TIME-TABLES 

The universality of experiments in in- 
dividual time-tables is very indicative of 
the new attitude* towards the mystery of the 
growth of Life. We are tinding that, 
inherent in the child, lie all the faculties 
which we used to imagine we were instilling; 
w(^ arc realising that growdh is a process 
of exfoliation, of re\’elation, and not of 
alisorption . 

SoiiK.* of us may have? doubted whether 
human nature was innately line, but, the 
splendid rc-action to freedom, which is 
taking place in .schools all over the world, 
seems to pro\'c that it was the limiting 
bonds by which we sought to train a human 
being to our oAvn jiattem, which rendered 
so many lives merely half-expressed, lilling 
them with fear and doulit concerning their 
jiowTtr to acliieve. Through Freedom our 
children will some day realise the fullness 
of human expression, and, by coming to- 
gether through the pages of our magazine 
to discuss and compare our experiments, 
we arc perhaps assisting the children in 
their first step towards a future that shall 
be w'orthy of the human vision. 

* ♦ * 

CHILDREN IN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY 

Our readers will remember that wc were 
connected with the Famine Area Chil- 
dren’s Hospitality Committee, through 
wdiose instrumentality 1500 children were 
brought to England from Vienna and Buda 
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Pest and spent a year as guests of English 
families. This work has ended for the 
present as conditions in these countrie^s 
make it possible to help the children in 
their own homes . Most of the cliildren have 
returned and I acted as escort to a party 
returning in October. 

Travelling in special Relief Trains, which 
take children backwards and forwards to 
Holland where thousands have been enter- 
tained, is not exactly travelling de luxe. 
One has to be prcpartxl for every kind of 
discomfort and adventure. 

When we reached Vienna, ^•e^y dirty and 
tired, we were told we could not continue 
the journey by train to Ruda Pest owing to 
political disturbances in W. Hungary. 

A journey by boat along the Danube to 
Buda Pest sounds romantic. As a matter 
of fact it w'as the quintessence of discom- 
fort. In my case w'e ende<l by being 
stranded on a sandbank within five miles 
of Buda Pest, where w'c had to remain unt il 
the following morning when a tug came to 
our rescue. There was nowhere to sle('|) or 
lie down and nothing to eat! 

The conditions in V'ienna and Buda Pest 
were still exceedingly bad, and seven* 
suffering is expect ed t his winter. An After- 
Care Committee has been established with 
Lady Maurice as Chairman, Isaac Goss as 
Treasurer and myself as Secretary . Through 
our Vienna and Buda Pest agents w'c are 
organising visits to all tin* children who 
have been our guests in this country and 
wherever there is need the family will be 
helped by a fortnightly ration of fat, flour, 
milk, sugar and beans. During my stay in 
Buda Pest I visited about fifty of the homes 
of these children and found dire distress 
and poverty. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to find how 
much the visit to England had been appre- 
ciated; the fact that England is the only 
enemy country that has taken children from 
Buda Pest seems to have made a deep 
impression . 

On the last day of my visit a charming 
incident occurred. I was due to clear my 
luggage from my room and I returned with 
about ten minutes to pack but found the 
corridor and room filled with children 
carrying large bouquets of flowers. They 
had bedecked my room from ceiling to 
floor, every available space being decorated . 


One of the children made a very charm- 
ing speech of thanks and appreciation. 

Many of our readers have helped in this 
scheme and I would like them to know' how 
everything we have done has been apprecia- 
ted and wdiat a strong tie of friendship has 
been formed with the English foster- 
parents. It has been a piece of real Inter- 
national work and I hope that those inter- 
ested will continue to help by contributing 
towards the After-Care Funds for })roviding 
rations . 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

GLIMPSES OF THE NEW EDUCA 
TION IN AUSTRIA, HUNGARY AND 
GERMANY 

After finishing my Afler-Care work I took 
the opportunity of making new links with 
the educational world in Buda Pest. I 
lectured on th(‘ “New Ideals in Education” 
and also visited a most intcrcjsti ng experi- 
mental s;‘hool for young children. The 
Principal, Madame Nemeth, has promised 
to write an article for us describing her 
methods. 

* * * 

COUNCIL SCHOOLS AT VIENNA 

From Buda Pest I went to Vienna where 
I gave another edueutional lecture. I was 
not able to spend very mueh time at. Vieniui, 
but Mr. Hawliezek, my fellow -escort, was 
free to stay longer and he visited several of 
the Council schools which, he tells me, are 
most amazing. They have instituted com- 
plete freedom in time-tables and curricula 
and the system is working very well. .Mr. 
Hawliezek wdll w'rite a full description of 
these schools for one of our future issues. 

* « « 

PROFESSOR CIZEK’S WORK. 

We spent a delightful morning at Pro- 
fessor Cizek’s studio. The results he ob- 
tains by giving complete freedom to the 
children to express themselves in their owm 
w'ay are. almost unbelievable. Those who 
have seen his Exhibition in this country 
will have .some idea of the kind of work 
w'hich has been done. Surely the connec- 
tion which the Viennese temperament has 
with the East must have something to do 
with the marvellous colouring and richness 
of imagination which is shewn in the work 
of Professor Cizek’s pupils. Again we were 
lucky to obtain a promise from Professor 
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Cizek to contribute an article to our July 
issue, which is to be devoted to “New 
Methods of Teaching Art.” He will also 
give a lecture illustrated with lantern slides 
at our Geneva Conference in 1923. 

* * * 

PAUL GEHEEB S SCHOOL AT 
ODENWALD 

From Vienna we went to the famous 
Odenwaldschule which served Prof. Ad. 
Ferri^re as i\ model to draw iij> his thirty 
))oints of what L’Keole Noiivi lle should be. 
The school is situati'fl in perfect surround- 
ings and as we drove along the six miles 
fiom t he station we were impressed by the 
great opportunities that such beautiful 
environment must necessarily give to a 
school . 

.Vbout fifteen children form a family with 
one teacher in charge as mother. The 
general school routine is much that of one 
of our own pioneer co -educational schools. 
There is great freedom , a healthy open-air 
life and the school is self-governing. A 
very special feature of interest is the free 
time-table which is fully described in this 
number. There are no punishments except 
those of natural consequences. For in- 
stance, the boy or girl who is late going to 
bed would hav(' to go earlier the next 
evening . Crafts and gardening enter largely 
into the children’s life, and school journeys 
arc organised tw'ice a year, at Easter and in 
the Autumn. Small groups of children go 
off in charge of a teacher for about eight 
days , making visits to the Rhine, the Rhone 
and other centres of beauty and intt*rest. 

Co-education is complete, the boys and 
girls mixing togeth(T freely, sleeping under 
the same roof and ^haring the house as 
would be done in an ordinary large family. 
* * * 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 
AT HELLERAU 

At Hellerau, near Dresden, our co- 
editor, Mr. A. S. Neill has taken up work 
in the interesting experimental school 
which he describes in his article. 

« « « 

BERLIN 

The movement towards freedom in 
Germany is very alive, and most interesting 


results have already been obtained. 
This is especially noteworthy when one 
remembers that the old system of education 
in Germany was perhaps the most efficient 
of its kind and therefore the discipline, the 
rigid curricula , were even more marked than 
anywhere in England. In the re-action we 
see the swung of the pendulum reach further 
than in any other country. 

Unfortunately we did not have time to 
see two of the most interesting educational 
experiments, Tlie Waldorf School, Stutt- 
gart. under the direction of Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, and the schools of Hamburg where 
I w<'nty-two State schools have entirely 
(“inancipated themselves from every kind 
of time-table and ordinary class formation, 
and ar(.“ largely controlled by the children. 
A description of the work in these schools 
will appear is one of our future numbers. 

In Berlin we saw a Council School wffiich 
had instituted an experiment in free time- 
tables similar to those in the Hamburg 
schools. 

It is very encouraging to find that wher- 
ever freedom is given to the children the 
response in all nations is invariably satis- 
factory . 

This tour was very valuable from the 
standpoint of making links for the New 
Education Fellow’ship which is hailed 
e\'C‘rywdaTc as a means of drawing together 
pioncicrs in all countries who, until now, 
have remained in isolation. 

* * * 

Now for a more frivolous note! I must 
confess that the Exchange had a very bad 
iiiHuenee upon me. It was so wonderful 
to feel a millionaire for once in a life time. 
The shops were fascinating and the goods 
displayed, although impossible luxuries 
for the Viennese, were very cheap for us. 
One wished to have plenty of time and 
numerous trunks 1 

« ♦ • 

OUR NEXT SPECLAL NUMBER. 

In July our issue will be devoted to 
“New Methods of Teaching Art” and we 
invite contributions from those who have 
experience of new ways in this department 
of school life , 



L’ Autosuggestion et L’Education 

By Emile Coue. 


Chose qiii peut sembler paradoxale au 
premier abord, c‘est cpie Teducation de 
I ’enfant doit coinmeneer avant sa naissanee . 
En effet si nne femme, qui a concu depuis 
qiielqucs sernaines se fait dans I’espril 
I’imagc du sexe de Tenfant qu’elle mettra 
au mondc, des qualites physicpies et 
morales, qu’elle desire lui voir posseder, et 
qu’elle continue, pendant le temps de la 
fjestatioji a se fa ire la infme iniatje, 
] ’enfant aura le sexe et les qualites 
imagines . 

Les femmes Spartiates n’engeiidraient 
que des enfants robustes, qui devenaient 
plus tard des guerriers redoutables. parceqiu; 
leur plus grand desir ctait de donner de 
tels homines a la patrie; tandis qu’ a 
Athenes les femmes avaient des enfants 
intelleetuels ehez lesquels les (jualites de 
I’espri remportaient de eent eoudees siir 
les qualites physiques . 

L ’enfant ainsi proeree sera done apt a 
aceeptcr faeilenient les bonnes suggestions 
qui lui seront faites et a les transformer en 
autosuggestions qui detenu ineront plus 
tard la conduite de sa vie. Car il faut 
savoir que toules nos jiaroles. tons nos 
actes tie sont quo le resultal d ’autosugges- 
tions eausees la plupart du temps par la 
suggestion de rexcmple ou de la {larole. 

Que doivent done faire les jiarents et les 
maitres pour eviler de provoquer de 
inauvaiscs autosuggestions et en provoijuer 
de bonnes chez les enfants ? Etra toujours 
avec eux d’une humeur egale, leur fiarler 
d’un ton doux rnais cependant ferine. On 
les amene ainsi a obeir sans menu* qu’ils 
aient la tentation dc rcsister. 

Surtout, surtout qu’on evite de les 
bnitaliser, car on risqiu* de determiner 
chez eux 1 ’autosuggestion de crainte, 
aocompagnee dc haiuc. 

Evitez aussi avee soin dc dire devant eux 
du mal de personnes quclconques, 
eomme cela sc fait souveut dans l(‘s salons 
ou. sans en avoir I’air on dechire u belles 


dents line bonne amie absente. Fatale- 
ment ils suivraient ect cxemplc funeste et 
pourraient quelquefois determiner plus 
tard de vcritables catastrophes. 

Eveillez en eux le desir de eouuaitre les 
ehoses de la nature et cherchez a les iii- 
leresser. eu leur donuant tres elaireinent 
toutes les ex]) beat ions possibles, en ern- 
ployant un ton cnjouc et de bonne humeur. 
Par eousequeiit repondre a leurs (piestions 
a\’ee complaisance, au lieu de les repousser 
eu leur disant: “Tu m’eiiuuies. laisse-moi 
tranquille, on t’expliquera cela plus tard.” 

Sous aucun pretexte dire a iin en- 
fant “ Tu nVs (pi’iin iiaresseux un 
propre a rien, etc.” pareeque cela cfee 
chez lui les defauts qu’on lui reproche. 

Si un enfant est paressi*ux et no fait 
jamais que de riiaiivais devoirs, on devra 
lui dire im jour, alors infiue que cela n’est 
pas vrai: niijourd ’Imi tu as mieux 

fait que d')iat>itude. e’est bien mon petit.” 
L’eofaut flatte de (‘et eloge auqiiel il n’est 
pas habit u(\ travaillera certainement 
mieux la fois suivanU* et pdi a pen. graee a 
des eneouragements dounes avee discernc- 
ment . il arri\ (“r:-i a deveuir reellcment 
travail leur. 

Evitez a tout ])ri\ de parlc'i* de maladies 
devaul les enfants ee (]ui pourrait les 
determiner. la'ur appreudn' au coutraire 
(jue la santf* esl I'elat normal de I’homme 
et <pie la lualadie esl uue anomalie, uue 
es])(Vc de deeheauee qia* I’oii (Hitera en 
vivant d’une fa eon soore et reglec. 

Ne pas eri^'er de defauts chez eux, en leur 
appreiiant i\ craiudre ecci ou cela: le froid, 
le chaud, la pluie, le vent, etc., Thomme 
etaut fait pour su])j)orter tout ecla irnpune- 
meiit. sails en souffrir et sans se plaiudre. 

Ne pas rendre I’enfant craintif eu lui 
parlani de eroquemitaines et de loups 
garous, car la peur contractec dans r(!nfant 
risque de persistcr plus tard . 

Done ceux qui u’ek*vent pas eux-m^mes 
leurs enfants (toivent choisir les personnes. 
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aux-quelles ils les confient. II ne suffit pas 
que celles-ci aiment Ics enfants, il faut 
encore qu’clles aient les qualites que Ton 
d6sire que les enfants possedcnt . 

Eveillez en eux I’amour dii travail et de 
r6tude, en les leur rcndant facilcs, en 
leur expliquant, comme je I’ai dit plus 
haut, les choses clairemcnt et aiissi d’une 
la 9 on plaisante en introduisant dans les 
explications quciquc anecdote anmsante, 
qui fait desirer a I’enfant les lemons 
suivantes . 

Leur inculquer surtout (jue Jc travail est 
indispensable 4 Thomme, que celui qui ne 
travaille pas d’line fa^on queleoiwjiie est uti 
Inutile, que tout travail procure a celui 
qui raccomplit, une satisfaction saine et 
])rofonde taiidis que Toisivct^, tant rf‘vee 
par les uns, er^c I ’ennui, la neurast6nie, ic 
d^gout de la vie et conduit A la debauelie et 
in^rnc au crime celui qui ne poss^de pas les 
nioyens de satisfaire les passions, <ju’il 
s’cst cremes par I’oisivet^. 

Enseigncz aux enfants k ^tre toujours polis 
et aimables vis vis de tons, et plus 
particuliercment envers ceux que le hasard 
de la naissarice a places dans une classe 
inferieure a la leur, k respecter la vieillesse 
et a ne pas se mo(picr des dcfaiits physiques 
ou moraux que cellc-ei entraine souvent 
avec ellc. 

Leur apprcndre que Ton doit aimer tout Ic 
monde sans distinction de caste, qu ’on doit 
^tre toujours pr^t a secourir celui qui en a 
besoin et ne pas craindre d<‘ depenser son 
temps et son argent pour lui. que I’on doit 
en un mot songer plus aux autrcs qu’a 
soi-mftme, eidin qu’en agissant ainsi on 
eprouve, sans le cliercher, une satisfaction 
intime que I’egoiste cherchc toujours sans 
jamais la trouver. • 

Developpcr chez eux la confiance en 
eux-m^mcs, leur apprcndre que, avant 
de faire une chose, on doit la soumettrc au 
controle de la raison, en cvitant d’agir 
d’une fafon impulsive, et que, apres 
I’avoir raisonnee, on doit prendre une 
decision sur laquelle on ne revient plus, i 
moins que Ton ne vous prouvc que vous 
^mus 6tes trompds . 

Leur apprcndre surtout que chacun doit 
partir dans la vie avec I’id^c bien precise, 
bien arrfitee, qu’il arrivcra et que, sous 
I ’influence de cette id6e, il arrivera fatale- 
ment, non pas qu’il doive tranquillement 


attendre les 6v^nements, mais parceque, 
pouss^ par cette idee, il fera ce qu’il faut 
pour cela, il saura profiter des occasions 
ou m6me de I’uniquc occasion qui passera 
pres de lui, cette occasion n’eut-elle qu’un 
seul chevcu tandis que celui qui doute de 
lui-mOmc, e’est le Constant Guignard, k 
qui rien ne rcussit, parcequ’il fait tout ce 
(ju’il faut pour ne pas r6ussir. Celui-ci 
pourra nager dans im ocean d ’occasions 
pourvues de chevelures absaloniennes, 
il ne trouvera pas le rnoyen d’en saisir une 
seule, et il determine souvent les 6v^ne- 
meiits (jui le font eehouer, alors que cclui qui 
a en lui-meine I’idee du sueees fait naftre 
quelquefois d’une fa^on inconsciente ceux 
(pii determinent le sueees. 

Mais surtout que les parents ct les 
mattres prf'chcnt d’cxemple. L ’enfant est 
exlr^inemcnt suggestible. Tout ce qu’il 
voit hiire, il le fait: done les parents sont 
tenus de ne donner que de bons exemples 
aux enfants. I)^s que les enfants peuvent 
parler, leur faire r6p6ter matin et soir, 
vingt fois do suite, la phrase: “Tousles 
jours, a tons points de vuc, je vais de 
mieux en inieux’’ qui determinera chez 
eux une excel Icnte sant6 physique ct morale. 

On aidera puissamment k faire disparaitre 
les defaut s de 1 ’enfant et a determiner chez 
lui 1 ’apparition des qualites correspondanteg 
en lui faisant de la suggestion comme 
il suit. 

Toutes Ics nuits. lorsque I’cnfant, est 
endormi s’approeherdoucemcntdeson lit de 
fa^ion a ne pas 1 ’eveiller, s ’arreter d environ 
un m^tre de lui et lui r^'peter 15 ou 20 fois de 
suite, a voix tres basse (en murmurant) la 
ou les choses que 1 ’on desire obtenir de lui . 

Eiifin il serait ^ souhaiter que chaque 
matin les maitres fissent dc la suggestion k 
leurs cleves de la fafon suivante. Apr^s 
leur avoir fait former les yeiix, ils leur 
diraient: “Mes amis, j’entends que vous 
soycz toujours des enfants polis, aimables 
pour tout le monde et ob^issants vis-5.-vis 
de vos parents et dc vos maitres, et quand 
ceux-ci vous doimeroiit un ordre ou vous 
feront une observation, vous tiendrea tou- 
jours oompte de 1 ’ordre donnd ou de 
robservation faite, sans que cela vous 
eiinuie. Vous pensiez autrefois que quand 
on vous faisait une observation, e’etait 
pour vous ennuyer, maintenant vous com- 
prenez tr^s bien que e’est dans votre 
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intirtt seul qu’on vous Tadresse, par 
consequent, loin d’en vouloir4 la personne 
qui vous la fait, vous lui en etes au contraire 
reconnaissants. 

De plus vous aimerez le travail quel 
qu’il soil, mais comme actucllement celui- 
ci consiste pour vous dans 1 ’etude, vous 
aimerez toutes les choses que vous dcvcz 
etudier, m^me et surtout celles que vous 
ii’aimiez pas autrefois. Done lorsque vous 
serez en classe et que le professeur donnera 
une le^on, vous porterez uniquement, exelu- 
sivement votre attention sur ce qu’il dira, 
sans vous occuper dcs sottises que pourront 
faire ou dire vos camarades, et surtout sans 
en faire ou dire vous-memes. 

Dans ces eonditions, comme vous #le.s 


intelligents, car vous etes intelligents mes 
amis, vous comprendrez facilement, vous 
retiendrez de memc, les choses que vous 
avez apprises s’emmagasineront dans un 
easier de votre m6moire ou elles resteront A. 
votre disposition et d ’ou vous les tirerez au 
moment du besoin. 

De m^me lorsque vous travaillerez seuls, 
4 I’etudc ou ^ la maison, que vous ferez un 
devoir ou que vous ^tudierez une le^on, lA 
encore vous porterez uniquement , exclusive - 
ment votre attention sur le travail que vous 
faites, et vous aurez toujours de bonnes 
notes pour vos devoirs et vos lemons.” 

Tels sont les conseils qui, s’ils sont bicn 
suivis, donneront des enfants pourvus des 
meilleiires qualites, physiques et morales. 


The Free Time-Table 

By £. Sharwood Smith, M.A. 
Principal of the Newbury Grammar School . 


Every year for a considerable period of 
time there appeared in the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Regulations for Secondary Schools 
the following formula (I will not vouch 
for the exact words): “No deviation from 
the accepted time-table can be permitted 
unless previous notice has been sent to the 
Inspector.” I am rather inclined to think 
that the Inspector’s consent had to be ob- 
tained as well. What a flood of light is 
thereby thrown on the Board’s conception 
of education! And I believe many schools 
actually fulfilled the commandment rigidly, 
rigorously and religiously! I advise any 
person who has copies of these regulations 
to preserve them carefully. Some day 
they will command a fancy price! And 
will some future historian in the latter days 
take them as a text upon which to preach a 
sermon to our degenerate successors , show- 
ing them how sadly they have missed the 
true path of greatness? I am aware that 
the secret of England’s greatness has been 
put down to more transient causes — the 
open Bible, or the open public house, for 
instance, but who will doubt that my 
imaginary preacher will be in the right? 
Such was the state of things when the 


seventh Edward was king and emperor ; such 
even lasted into the earlier years of George 
V. Its neglect brought about the great 
war, the rapid increase in divorce and the 
growing abandon in women’s dress and 
language! But this is trifling — we have 
changed or are rapidly changing all that, 
and the cry now is for no time-table at all 
or one constructed by the pupils themselves. 
I personally can offer no experiments so 
drastic as that; all that I have ever done is 
to construe the regulations according to the 
spirit rather than the letter — or at least 
what seemed to me the spirit — to draw up 
a sort of model or ‘ideal’ time-table which 
was never found on earth and to allow, or 
indeed encourage, as much flexibility and 
variation as possible. It is difficult when 
a headmaster commands, or rather is com- 
manded by, a staff of keen and devoted 
specialists, each one clamouring for his 
share or more than his share of the time- 
table, and each one having to be fitted with 
minute care into a beautiful specimen of 
tesselation. But interchange, given good- 
will all round, is possible and profitable. 
The Art man can take the History man’s 
period or periods and give the historical 
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pupil some insight into that greatly neg- 
lected subject the art and architecture of 
the period studied. The physicist and the 
mathematician quite easily and readily 
exchange hours. Tlie g(‘()graphy specialist 
links up together the hislorian, the 
drawing master and the sei(uitist— these 
three, — and so forth. The only real ex- 
periment I have tried is to Ix'gin the 
term with intensive treatment of two sub- 
jects. A and H, for instance, two special- 
ists, divide one form betwe(‘ri them for the 
week. Half the time is spent, say, 
in Latin, and half in inalhematies. 
This is I think a useful method, 
particularly when a subject, is first 
started by a form and also on other 
occasions. Really, the Rojird’s idea (»f 
a boy’s psychology is amazing. Let one 
of those responsible for the rigid idea, prac- 
tise listening in rapid su (‘cession to four 
lectures only on Einstein’s Relativity 
theory, the (iiscovery of the underground 
basilica at Rome, the ascent of Mount 
Everest, the philosophie.al explanation of 
the Greek aorists and he will, at t lu' end of it , 
have some idea of the slate of mind of tin* 
average boy in passing witli lightning sj)eed 
from Caesar through Central Africa, the 


Calculus and the Renaissance to Boyle’s 
Law and the Epistle to the Hebrews I 

I apologise for the digression. 

So we attempt somehow to soften the 
transitions. Rut after all there must be 
some order, limit and proportion and at 
present I do not feel inclined to tear the 
time-table into a thousand bits and bid my 
pupils wjilk at will into any delightful path 
or by-path of educration from which they 
may desire to gather garlatids for their 
brows. Others may do it, have done it, 
no doubt with infinite success. I do not 
envy them, tliough I do admire. The 
esscnl ial tiling, I think, is to remember that 
freedom is of the spirit, spiritual. There 
may be fre^edorn with a fixed time-table, 
tluTC may be none where no hours or periods 
jire* assigned . If the teacher have the real 
freedom in his mind — and how can he be a 
teacher without it?— well then to him 
“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
nor the time-table a treadmill . Time-tables 
were made for the teacher and not the 
t(*aeh(‘r for tinu'-tables . And the conclusion 
of the whoh' matter is, as Alice in Wonder- 
land might say: “Take care of the teacher 
and the time-table will take care of itself.” 


A Three-Weekly Time Table 

j^n Experiment at the Croham Hurst School, Croydon. 
By Theodora E. Clark. 


Ours is not a ^ “free time-table”; its 
boundaries are still staked out, but in 
January, 1920, we pulled down fencing and 
laid out afresh our estate in time, in order 
that there might l)c witliin tin* enclosure 
freer movement and less hustling. 

For pur})oses of eomparis(>n with other 
experiments, I should explain that Croham 
Hurst is a private school of about 130 girls 
aged 5 to IS. Form V takes one of the 
Senior Local examinations, Form VI the 
London Matriculation (General Certificate), 
and other examinations in prejiaration for 
the Universities. The change made was 
the adoption, for the LTpper Forms, of a 


three-weekly intensive time-table, and the 
combining of this with much individual 
work on the “Go-as-you-})lease” method, 
(th(‘ name and eliief feiiturc's are borrowed), 
lx)th plans being greatly modified in their 
application to the rest of the school . Then, a 
few months later came the first account of 
tlie Dalton experiment, which puffed out 
our sails with renewed conviction. Closer 
observation of that most stimulating ex- 
periment has given many hints which are 
still in prcx'css of application. It also 
defined our differences. Now, at the end 
of two years, the following plan is pursued; 
(bear in mind that it applies fully to the 
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Upper School only, and that certain 
weekly classes — Singing, Drawing, Drill, 
Form-work — must be reckoned with). 

The periods given to each subject, form- 
erly distributed through three weeks, arc 
pooled, and taken in half -mornings for 
consecutive days. This roughly works out 
at two subjects being taken each week, the 
more of some compensating the less of 
others . 

The girls work singly or in twos and threes 
following a detailed syllabus which indi- 
cates points to be noted , books and passages 
for study, and defines the ground to be 
covered in preparation for the three-weekly 
Tests. Short oral lessons are given, but 
during the greater part of the time the 
girls work independently, the mistress 
being available for consultation; she looks 
over notes, corrects and advises. In Latin 
and Mathematics the system has been longer 
at work, the courses being marked off in 
divisions. The Test provides the passport 
for entry to each fresh stage . In the same 
Forms, at the same time, girls work at 
different divisions— -it is even possible for 
Greek and Latin to be taken alternately. 
Thus a belated beginner often forges ahead 
at double the average speed, while a slow 
student can take her own time over diffi- 
culties. 

To the Middle and Lower School the 
Intensive System does ])ot apply, but. 
wherever practicable, a mistress takes a 
Form for two subjects in two consecutive 
periods, thus enabling Paul to annex Peter’s 
share if he desires it , and Peter to get his 
own back at another time. There are also, 


each week, two or three “Free-Study” 
periods, when the children work at self- 
chosen occupations. 

P’rom time to time the girls have given 
unsigned comments on different features of 
these methods. There arc not more than 
two or three dissentients from agreement 
that the Intensive System provides more 
interest. As to memory — they are more 
divided, but the majority arc in favour of 
it, on the ground that w’^hat has to survive 
a fortnight’s neglect has to be deeply plan- 
ted, aiul lives longest. 

As regards examinations, ex})erienee 
decides us that the advantage lies with the 
new style. That is a good argument for it, 
though it is far from being the best (but if 
good principle proves good policy, nothing 
is lost thereby). 

The (‘hief points in favour of these sys- 
tems might be summarized thus; Freer 
individual develoj)meiit, more direct study- 
and less spoon-feeding, on the whole, less 
home-w'ork. Quick girls are not kept 
marking time; slow' girls are not dragged 
off their feet. 

To the question: ‘‘Why, then, have any 
time-table at all?” my answer is that, by 
means of the time-table, the teacher’s time 
and help is |)areell(‘d out to mueh greater 
economic advantage by assignment to 
different groups who in general attainments 
and inte lligence are much on a le\'el. 

With individual variations from the 
general plan there is no space to deal. May 
I defend our time-table from a charge of 
rigidity by saying that such variations 
are many! 



An Educational Experiment 

By J. H. Badley, M.A. 

(Principal of Bedales School, Petersfield, Hants.). 


For the past year we have been trying an 
experiment of which parents who have 
heard something about it from their chil- 
dren, and others who have been interested 
in any mention they may have seen of the 
“Dalton Laboratory Plan”, may be glad 
to have a fuller account. This method is 
now on trial in several schools in this coun- 
try, as well as in America, where it origin- 
ated, and will, I believe, prove of great 
educational value. Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
to whom we owe its inception in her school 
in Dalton, U.S.A. (hence the official name) 
is now over in this country lecturing on the 
principles that underlie the Plan, and on 
the experience of herself and others in the 
working of it. We had the privilege of a 
visit from her at Bedales, and thus were 
able to hear from her much that will be of 
help to us in adapting it to our requirements 
here. 

The “laboratory” plan is an experiment 
in what pedants would have us call “auto- 
education”, but the name adopted by Miss 
Parkhurst has the great advantage of being 
more descriptive. What it implies is 
letting the child use the class-room as he 
uses (or should be allowed to use) a labora- 
tory, to obtain knowledge at first hand, 
under the guidance of the teacher , but by his 
own active reseafeh, instead of waiting 
passively with the other members of the 
class to have it put before him in fixed 
quantities only and at fixed times. We 
had long felt class-teaching on the usual 
lines to be unsatisfactory. In the first 
place there is the difficulty of proper 
grading by forms, in which a very small 
percentage of the children can be at any- 
thing like the same level ; for even if they 
could be alike in ability they have most of 
them had a different previous training, 
with considerable gaps, probably, and these 
at different points in the earlier work. 
Then again, they do not all advance at the 


same pace: the quicker are necessarily 
kept back to the average rate of advance, 
and often in consequence lose interest in the 
work, while the slower must either be 
neglected or forced on faster than they can 
properly go, and so, finding that they can- 
not follow all that is done, are apt to lose 
heart and sometimes to give up the attempt 
altogether. Any but the most temporary 
absence from the class means an unfilled 
gap, as the rest cannot be kept waiting 
while the work is gone through again; and 
this often means a failure to understand the 
later work and the erection of a shaky 
superstructure on insecure foundations. 
There is also the difficulty of making moves 
from form to form in the course of the year, 
if each one means a change of work result- 
ing in further gaps ; while at the end of the 
year it is often the fate of the slower to be 
left behind to go over the same work again. 
And, in addition, there is the difficulty that 
many children feel in bringing interest to 
bear on several subjects in rapid succession, 
and changing from one to another at fre- 
quent intervals. 

These are serious difficulties, however 
much we may try to minimise them by 
arranging means of fuller treatment for the 
quick and of extra coaching for the slow, 
and however carefully we may try, in our 
class teaching, to provide something appro- 
priate for all capacities. Is there any way 
in which we can ensure that each can 
advance at his own pace and in the way 
most suitable for himself, yet without 
sacrificing the indisputable advantages of 
form organisation? It is this that the 
“Laboratory” method attempts to do. 

The point last mentioned is one of some 
importance. Whether from the point of 
view of supervision of work or from that of 
companionship and healthy emulation, the 
form, not too large in numbers, and under 
the charge, for at least a part of each day, 
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of a form master or mistress , is a convenient 
unit . This , therefore , we have retained for 
all general purposes, but rather as a social 
unit than as a unit for class teaching. In 
the upper half of the school — at the age, 
that is , when the stage is reached of prcpara* 
tion for definite examinations— we have 
not this year made any change , as we wanted 
to see the effect of the new method iij^on the 
work in the middle forms, before judging of 
its applicability to those pre]>aring to take 
the “School Certificate” or Matriculation. 
What we did, therefore, was to group 
together for teaching purposes the forms 
that we call the middles, and in them the 
experiment has been tried on lines now to be 
described. 

The various subject -teachers, instead of 
taking each form in turn, at fixed hours, for 
a lesson given to the whole class at once, 
remain in the rooms allotted to the s])ecial 
subjects, ready to give help to any individ- 
uals w'ho come there to work at the subject 
in question. Certain times have been 
reserved for gronp-lessons in eaeh subject, 
but the groups taken at these times are not 
the same, either in numbers or in composi- 
tion, as the forms, but consist of those 
drawn from any of the forms who happen 
to be at the same stage of progress in tinit 
subject and can conveniently, therefore, 
have a lesson together when new work has to 
be explained. In a subject in which the 
work must be mainly oral, as in Crcneli and 
the earlier stages of Latin, the whole of the 
time allotted to the subject could be taken 
for group work, though not all of it was 
necessarily so used, lu other subjects a 
comparatively small proportion of the time 
was reserved for work with groups, least of 
all in Science and Mathematics; but the 
rooms in which they are taken are ojien for 
“individual work“ for as large a part of 
each day as possible, so that all wdio wish 
may come in (those, of cours(\ excepted w-ho 
may have a grouj)- lesson fixed in some other 
subject) and go on with tlieir own w'ork, 
either alone or with a partner as they find 
most helpful. To such individual work, 
however, certain conditions have been 
attached. All the working hours of the 
week, i,e., all those that by the old time- 
table were assigned to class work, must be 
spent upon some kind of school work; a 
certain number, more in some subjects. 


fewer in others, as above explained, are 
reserved for group -lessons, the rest are given 
to individual work in any subject, accord- 
ing to the child’s choice, in one of the sub- 
ject rooms shown on the time-table to be 
open at the time . The room is open for such 
work when the subject -teacher is there and 
free to attend to any who come in, whether 
to answer tlieir questions, to explain diffi- 
culties, or to go through with them what 
t.hcv have previously done, Exeept for 
groiip-lessons no tinu's were fixed at wliieh 
work in a particular subject, must lie done, 
any time when the room is open being 
available, the choice of subjects taken 
on .any given day, and the length of time 
given to ejieh, being k fl to the child . But a 
fixed minimum of hours is expeeted to be 
given to each subject during the week, and 
to prevent time being wasted on snippets of 
work it has not been allowed to give less 
than half an hour at a time to any subject, 
though anyone who wished eould continue 
at the same work for two or more of these 
half hour periods. 

In (‘ueh subject the work is mapjied out 
into so many ‘'grades”, a grade represent- 
ing approx imafely a month’s work for a 
child of average ability, so that normally 
it can be expeetid that three grade-s should 
be ).assed in eaeli term. An outline of the 
work in eaeh grade is posted in ('ach subject- 
room, so that all can at once find out what 
work to start iqion, according t.o the grade 
they have, reached . A test has to be passed 
before the wx)rk of one grade can be h'ft and 
that of the next begun. Normally the 
test should be taken at the end of each 
month’s work ; but a rapid w'orker who gets 
through the work in shelter time can take 
it earlier, and .so get through more than the 
normal three grarles in a term, while a slow 
one can take longer time than the month, 
and may even give the wliolc term to the 
work of a single grjide in a sul)j(‘et in which 
he finds great dillieulty. A record is kept 
of the grades passed, and also a record of the 
number of hours spent each week on the 
different subjects. The form master can 
thus judge whetlujr too much or too little 
time is being given to any subject, and 
whether progress in this or that subject is 
too slow. If less than the normal amount 
of time allotted to a subject is required, the 
time thus gained can be used for making up 
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work, if this is required, in a slower sub- 
ject ; or it may be given to a wider range of 
work in the good subject, or to some other 
kind of work, handwork for instance, in 
which the boy or girl is .specially interested. 
If on the other hand j^rogress proves to be so 
blow that even a single grade can hardly be 
passed in some partienlar subject after a 
term's work, even witli the help of addi- 
tional time gained from other things, it is 
then a question, if the form master is satis- 
lied that reasonable effort has been made, 
whether it is worth while for that particular 
child to give time to work of this kind, at 
least for tlie })resenl . 

In this way, while much more is left to 
the work of the individual eliild and tlure 
is loss risk of Ids remaiidng pa.ssive, as 
could so easily happen in the old system, 
whether from lack of interest or discourage- 
ment, while the work of iht class went on, 
he is not, under tlie “laboratory" method, 
left entirely without guidance or stimulus; 
on the contrary , a more exact and completer 
measure of his pngress is oljtained, both 
for his teachers and himst'lf, while at the 
same time he is neither hurried along be- 
yond his capacity nor leaving gaj)s in the 
work behind him . And whate\ er advance 
he makes is real advanex' made by his own 
efforts, not merely ap))arent , due to the 
fact that the class as a whole has covered 
the ground. It might seetu at (irst sight 
that by this method, more being left to the 
learner, less effort was required on the part 
of the teacher. This, however, is far from 
being the case. Instead of preparing a 
lesson and giving it to a whole class at onc<‘. 
the teacher, under this method, has to be 
ready to gi\ e the needed hel]) lirst to one, 
then to another, according to the stage that 
each has rcaciied and tlie })arlieular ditli- 
culty with which each is struggling. But 
if this makes e\'cn gnaiter demands on our 
time and needs even greater mental adapta- 
bility and sympathy, it brings the satis- 
faction of knowing that the effort is not, as 
with much class -teaching, failing to reach 
the individual, but that each is getting 
what he really needs. And there is al.so 
the further gain for the teacher that instead 
of having constantly to demand work from 
an unwilling pupil, he is now satisfying a 
genuine demand on the pupil’s part. It is 


the pupil now who brings his work to the 
teacher wdth requests for the help that he 
needs, and with an eager desire to get on. 
That it makes of learning a voluntary effort, 
in whicli the teacher co-operates but the 
pu})il takes the more active part, is the 
claim— and it is no small one — put forward 
for the ‘ ‘ laboratory ’ ’ system . 

And what of the results, so far as we can 
vet see them aft(T a year’s experiment 
along these lines? In general it can be 
said that w'e are, in the main, well satisfied 
that the experiment has justified itself. A 
certain amount of o])position, or at least 
inertia, had to be overcome at first — chil- 
dren arc always unwilling to have their 
established habits disturbed — and a ballot 
taken at the end of the lirst, month would 
have showt'd a large majority against the 
change. A ballot taken now would cer- 
tainly show an equally large majority in its 
favour. There are some who have little 
initiative though they have plenty of 
natural ability, and who feel the want of 
the incetitivc to work that is supplied by 
the emulation of a (dass, and are at a loss 
if the work is not presented to them, already 
hall done, by the tea(*hcr. For these it is 
good to set tin'rnsclves to work and to learn 
t he pleasure of doing t hings for themselves. 
There are also some who have little energy 
or interest for sonu^ kinds of school work. 
As has been .said above, this method enables 
us to see sooner and with more certainty 
whether it is will or ability that is lacking, 
and which are the thinp at which they 
can work with most ])rolit. In most cases 
it certtiiiily leads to greater keenness. The 
quicker workers find that they can cover 
more, ground and mak(‘ more rapid progress 
without having to wait for the slow, and 
tliat^they can in this way give more time 
to the k inds of work that interest them most . 
'File plodders, on the others hand, can go 
their ov.'n })aee and do more thorough work 
without the feeling of being hurried through 
things they have not understood and of 
leaving unfilled gaps behind them. We 
feel, therefore, that it is well worth while 
to continue the experiment, and not merely, 
as hitherto, in the middle forms of the 
school but to extend it to the upper forms 
also, as far as may prove compatible with 
exam ination requ irements . 



The New Experiment at St. George’s, 
Harpenden 


By 

(FesHna lente is a good motto for educators at 
all times. The ‘young man in a hurry’ hjis 
indeed been known to discover a new method 
of teaching on Sunday evening, put it in prac- 
tice on the Monday and write a book describing 
its successes in the course of the following 
week; but I do not find that tliese sudden 
inspirations prove of much permanent value, 
though they serve to get teacher and taught 
out of that “rut” into which both are so liable 
to fall. But the haste which an individual 
teacher can permit himself is wholly impos- 
sible where a staff of some thirty men and 
women and over 200 boys and girls have to 
experience a real conversion — a mental wlte- 
fac.e. 

It is about ten years ago now that my own con- 
version took place in a little school in the Via 
Gimti in Rome and ever since then tentative 
experimenting has gone on at St. George’s. 
At last the time seems to have come for a 
general move forward and the article by a 
member of the staff, which follows, represents, 
I think, the prevailing opinion amongst 
teachers and taugiit . — C .G .) 

In spite of the heading of this article, the 
new method of teaching at St. George’s can 
hardly be called an “experiment.” It is 
true, that this term, we have launched out 
into new methods, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, are carrying on our work on new lines, 
and under fresh conditions. But the new 
system can hardly be called an “experi- 
ment,” for it has received very careful 
consideration beforehand, and has not been 
embarked u])on until a very deep convic- 
tion has been arrived at, that it is the 
right and scientific method of education 
and that it is definitely superior for the 
ultimate good of the boys and girls trained 
by it to any other plan, so far, tried in the 
School . 

Our new departure is not a change of 
method merely, but represents a change of 
principle, for which we have gradually 
prepared ourselves. We are not, at St. 
George’s, merely trying whether a new fuel 
will make the old machine go better, but 
we are using entirely different machinery. 
The old method of Class Teaching has been 
superseded by the new method of Self- 
Educating. 


M.W. 

The old method of Class Teaching is fel^ 
by most educationists to be a very inade- 
quate, and even at best a very clumsy, 
machine for its job. The teaclicr spends 
hours of strenuous j)re])aration for — say — 
a lesson on History. After consulting all 
the books available the information is 
summarised and compressed iirlo such a 
form that it can be delivered in the space 
of one period of, perhaps, 45 minutes. 
With what result as far as the pupils are 
concerned ? 

Roughly, most Forms may be divided 
into three divisions — the brilliant few who 
are in advance of th(‘ general mass of the 
Form, the average members of the Form, 
and the tail . 

What Form Head has not felt the difli- 
culty of presenting his subject so that not 
only the mass of tlic Form may be “fed,” 
but also that the more intelligent members 
may be catered for, while the inevitable 
taii may be able to get some good, at least, 
from the lecture ? 

However well organised the Forms in a 
school, it is impossible to arrive at an 
absolute standard of equality for all pupils 
in any one form, even were it desirable. 
All the boys and girls of a class cannot have 
arrived at exactly the same stage of mental 
growtli and development. 

The result of such a History lesson, as 
suggested above, is, therefore, that possibly 
as much as two-thirds of t^je class may have 
received the instruction suited to their 
mental capacity, the food which they can 
assimilate, but there must inevitably 
remain that one -third for whom the lecture 
was either too advanced or too simple. 

And again, even if the teacher were 
clever enough, or the class so well graded 
that every member could and did receive 
the full advantage of the lecture , what is the 
real and lasting benefit ol‘ it to each child in 
the class? Each boy or girl has received 
so much instruction , gained so much know- 
ledge, so much information , and what more ? 
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— little or nothing, except training in the art 
of note-taking and in the self-control neces- 
sary to enable them to sit still and listen. 

Let us do away with class teaching alto- 
gether, is one solution. And yet it is of 
immense value to a child to be a member of 
a class, quite apart from the value he gains 
in class lessons. 

The new method at St. (ileorge’s seems to 
be an answer to the problem . 

Here we keep to classes, dividing the 
girls and boys into VI Form, V Form and 
so on, as in the ])ast. but the old class 
teaebing has been superseded by individual 
work. 

The pupil no longer sits and listens (or 
fails to listen, if tlu? teacher or the subject 
does not arouse his interest sulliciently) 
but he it is who now does the work of 
research, and all that part which, before- 
hand, was done by the teacher. In other 
words, the boy or girl now’ do(*s the pre])ara- 
tion for the lecture, which, by the old 
method, it w'as the l)usiness of the subject 
teacher to do, and with wdiat result? 
Now' ihe pupil is aeti\’('ly at work, not 
merely a passive reeciva r of the remits of 
work. The child now' understands the 
research wmrk for himself. How enormous- 
ly more valuable to the boy! He becomes 
a “self-feeder,'’ a creator, an experimental- 
ist, not merely the s])oon-fed infant of 
former times. All his activities are alive 
and at work. It is perhaps one of the 
greatest advantages of the new' system 
that each individual is able to gain just as 
much knowledge as he can assimilate. He 
can work to the full extent of his own 
power, and is neither k(;pt back lior hurried 
on too fast, by being ol)liged to keep at a 
level w'ith the rest cl the class. 

To give an illustration of the w'ay this 
new method of work is carried out, let us 
take a term’s work in History. 

At the beginning of the term the History 
teacher tells the boys and girls the period 
to be studied for the term . This is divided 
into three sections, each re})resenting a 
month’s work. At the end of the four 
weeks a test is set on the allotted portion 
and the whole Form is ex])eeted to pass this 
minimum but there is no limit to the 
amount of work which a boy or girl may 
choose to do in the subject. The class is 
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provided with books of reference suitable to 
their age and standard from which they can 
obtain the information desired, and from 
w'hich they cati make notes. In fact they 
do exactly what the teacher did in the 
former method of working — they read and 
assimilate and condense their knowledge , 
giving the results in a summarised form. 
This summary is, of course, seen by the 
teacher, who can make suggestions as to 
t he notes taken, or show where amplification 
would be an improvement and so on. 

Each member of the Form makes his own 
summary. He writes down the results of 
his own research . 

The method ccrtaiidy requires an easy 
access to bocjks, and here the School 
Library is invaluable. All subjects in the 
school curriculum arc capable of being 
dealt with by the same method though, 
obviously, some modification is necessary 
where such a subject as conversational 
French is being studied. The results, so 
far as we are able to judge after so short a 
time, are amply justifying the “experi- 
ment.” The (piiek, clever boy or girl has 
b(‘en free to work on, unhindered by his 
less quick companions. He has been able 
to delve more deej)ly into the details of the 
su))ject, and has hail time and opportunity 
to get a real grip of the work allotted . The 
slower child has had time, without undue 
hurry, to assimilate at least the outlines 
and csscmtial features of the w'ork set. He 
really knows tliat which he is supposed to 
know and has not had to hurry on at 
breath U'ss speed in his endeavour to keep 
up with his quicker companions, wdth the 
too frequent result that he arrives at the 
end of the term with a very hazy idea of any 
ol’ the work expected of him. 

The monthly Tests have acted as excellent 
summaries both for pupil and teacher and 
have given that necessary revision of the 
w'ork done without which, so often, the full 
value of the work is lost. 

One last point — What are the essentials 
for the cllicient working of such a scheme as 
this ? 

First, a good and sullicient Library, or 
better still a series of libraries, rooms in 
which each subject could be dealt with 
separately. A History room, in which all 
the History periods could be taken, con- 
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taininjj books, pictures, etc. A Geography 
room with maps, globes, books, pictures, 
specimens and so on . 

Or, as an alternative, (and in some ways 
even abetter plan than either ofthe former) 
to have Form Libraries — small libraries 
in each Form Room containing books 
suitable for the age of tlie Form, on all the 
subjects which the Form is studying. This 
Form Library would not, obviously, take 
the place ofthe School Literary, but would 
be supplementary to it . A Form Library, 
such as each Form at St. George’s is 
accumulating is most useful and th(‘ fact 
that a girl or l)oy can get up aJid consult 
the book required without having to leave 
the Form Room and go to the Library 
makes for quiet and orderliness. 

Two points of criticism may be raised, 
and indeed ha\e been raised by parents 
when the new nu'thod was hrst started at 
St. George's. First — how would such a 
scheme affect the clever girl or lw)y? Will 
the child do as well und<T tlie new system 
as he did under the old? Surely there is 
but one answer to that, lie will be able 
to wwk ahead unhindered by the rest ofthe 
class. Tlie subject teacher w ill be at hand 
to advise and la Ip him in his studi<'s. he 
will get that indi\ idu.il rissistane(' which he 
needs, and which by the Class Teaching 
method, it was well nigh impossible to give. 

What of the slow' or dull pupil ? He can 
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never hide behind the mass of his class 
mates, or be content to sit silent and 
inattentive at the back of the Form. He 
must w'ork for himself. He can no longer 
rel}' on the master doing three-quarters 
of the Avork for him. It must be his own 
Avork, his owm effort. It is really sur- 
prising how the dullest is spurred on to 
great efforts under Ihe new regime, and 
hoAv even the hi/.v-ininded , that type of 
mind Avliieh Ioa’cs to take the path of least 
resistaiHT, when he once grasps that all 
the work has to be done by himself alone, 
hoAv he sets to w'ork. and soon becomes 
interested and eagi r almost in spite of hiin- 
.self. One criticism was given a short time 
ago by a hk'hiIkt of the Committee here 
w'ho is not fumed for his hard w'ork. lie 
remarked : 

“Its a jolly w'ay of working, and 1 
wouldn't likt' to go back to the other AA'ay 
now. I feel r\ e learnt mon* in one month, 
than I liarnt in tlie whole term before; but 
tin* AA'orsl of it is you can’t slack.” 

The new metJiod has only been in opera- 
tion for a shi.rl time at St . Creorge’s and we 
are still feeling our way and re arranging 
or modifying our scheme as need arises, and 
yet .already, the \'ery n-al advantage 
of the syslem is beginning to show 
itself and time alone is needed for the coni- 
])lc‘le vindication of our venture. 
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The Group System of Study as Practised 
at St. Christopher School, Letchworth 

By F. M. Baldwin (Mcdseval and Modern Languages Tripos) . 


One of the few l)ut real disadvantages of 
liaving, as direeior of Hie sehool one teaches 
in, llie Co-Fiditor of this paper. Mrs, 
Knsor, is that one is the frequent reei])ient 
of the proverbial “holt from the blue." 
Mrs. Fnsor has a habit of attaching purely 
mythical attributes to various members 
of the .St. ('hristo]>her staff, and then — 
demanding that they should liveup totlieni! 
.\las! my labe l is "educational prose" and 
at her command 1 must wrestle with an 
alien medium. 

And 1her(‘ is no ajifieal to a more merciful 
tribunal. The other Co-Fditor, an ediiea* 
tionalisl famed for "letting Ids bairns do 
as they like" (lolly]JO).) chewing included!) 
is avva’ in Germany ostensibly sludying the 
schools of that earnest nation; in r<‘ality 
exja'riinenting in "sunbaths, beer and 
baeey"* In eoTumon fairness he could do 
no less than u))hold my refusal io lake iqi 
the ])cn of the w/zready writer, but Ihe 
Fatherland is many miles away from Mie 
ollicc of the N eu' Era . 

That question of "letting the bairns do 
as they like" is, by the way, at the rool ()f 
the wliole mailer. Our Puritan habit of 
dividing work and pleasure into light and 
darkness has luen responsible for more 
troubles than the war. \\\ have suffered 
from an enlarged sense oi’ duly - surely a 
character istie of most Northern nations — 
this has made us look askance at most light- 
hearted pleasure, find cramjK-d and super- 
lieialiscd our attitude' towards work. We 
looked uj)on it merely as a lurm of social 
duty — and duty of earning our bread and 
butter, but we did not realise! that it could 
be our highest form of self-ex})re'ssion. 

And what encouraged this attilueic more 
than anything was, that our schools were 
founded and organist;d on the herd instinct. 
We wanted our children to carry on our 
traditions ; we wanted to cut them to our 

♦Note: — On going to press. I learn that 1 Ixave 
maligned him. He is now Co-Director of the 
Dalcroze School at Hellerau. 


pattern . And , in the words of the cautious 
old proverb: "There’s safety in numbers," 
— so we herded our children — the upper 
class children had more space and fewer 
ptr licad than the elementary school child- 
reti-in neat rows in a highly respectable 
classroom, whose walls were decked with 
reproductions of the Old Masters in sombre 
browns: all expressions of i)er.sonality which 
deviated from the* pattern set — such as a 
game of hockey hetween the desks in the 
lesson of a harrassed and eiTiinently inelli- 
c* ient M athemat ies m istress , — on ly effected 
a suspension of privileges for the whole 
form, the model workers as well as the fiery 
.spirits paying th«‘ same penalty. 

That’s what it was! We thought and 
worked in herds as children and alas! as 
adults, many of us are still trying to free 
ourselves from our neighbour’s decalogue. 

Come with me to St. Christopher and you 
shall see a very different picture. It is a 
bright, sunny morning and as you approach 
the sehool from Letch worth Broadway you 
see a long, low, white building, surely 
s])eekk'd with birds against the sky-line. 
No, to your amazement, you find on nearer 
view tliat what you took lor birds are child- 
ren, studying on the Hat roof and work- 
ing-shades of our pedagogues, — alone! (I 
shall put you in the care of one of the big 
girls as the big boys are mostly in the Craft 
Shop this morning). There a big boy 
head in hands, wrestles with a knotty 
problem in Higher Mathematics, which 
apparently has greater charm for him than 
the use of the chisel and hammer on new 
white wood ; there two small maidens with 
bobbed hair test one another’s knowledge of 
(rcrmaii verbs in an undertone — ( ‘ ‘For other 
people mustn’t be disturbed, you see"); 
next them a mite of a boy ponders over his 
notes on the last science experiment. You 
look over the parapet and see the same 
scene repeated on the long verandah below. 
On reaciiing it you lind that desks scattered 
here and there give quite an ofihcial air to 
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the proceeding's. Surely that small boy is 
not working alone — he would be in a strictly 
guarded Upjier II in the Government School 
you have just inspected . lint no — he 
answers your (luestion: ‘‘I’m working at 
my English syllabus this ini)rning and an 
original ballad is part of t])e job. Hid yon 
know there’s an awfully jolly ball.-id called 
‘Chevy Chase’, sir? I'm just reading it to 
see how the thing works.’’ You ask his 
age — eleven — your knees feed suddenly 
weak and you ask hastily to see U'ssons, 
real lessons in a classroom. (You still cling 
to four walls as an emblem of edueatiojial 
respectability). '‘Oh." says your guio.(', 
“there aren't many set hssons going this 
morning, but 1 (*an lake you itil«> a rootii 
where there's an optional.” \'our dis- 
traught look touehes her and she exjdains 
the magic word. ;is she leads you thnuigh 
cool, silent eorridors to a elassroom. Yonr 
hopes rise; surely liere you will lind iieal, 
attentive rows and silenct*. No, you look 
round in amazcmoit. here art' Ixtys nnd 
girls of any age I'rom elevt-.i to eigliteen. 
working, you di.sco\er. at History. Some 
in the far corner struggle be I ween natural 
courtesy and engrossed interest and yon are 
almost sorry when eonriesy ndns tiie day 
and they rise to greet yon. In a chair at 
one end of tlie room sits tiie Uislory teaeiier, 
surrounded lyv eager groups plN'ing her with 
questions which range from lOGd (the only 
date I ever knew!) to “peae<. diilicuities 
after the Great \\ar." 

This looks like jam. fair sir, Imt their 
questions siiow that they have swallowed 
the physic. How is il ? Work, a !hingf»f 
eagerness and shining faces, an advenlure 
in whieli you are jjot hampered by shover 
brethren, ijut can push on ,at vt/erown j).-ie<‘, 
in fact “the Ix st means hy winch you }»rae- 
tically dernonstralc the g.^eat Theorem of 
the Liveahleness of Life.” 

You set yourself humidy to learn this new 
education from the beginning, a little 
dazed, but with old eliildish rebellions 
stirring your adult mind to symjnitliy. 

Now, lest rny rearlers accuse me of 
exaggeration f)r of uriconsci(aj^ly “stage- 
managing” the school for the visitor, let 
me first reply: “Come and see!” and then: 
“My dear Sir, if Principals and staff tried 
to stage-manage the children for every 
visitor, St. Christopher could turn out the 


finest actors in the world, for a week 
without visitors is almost a thing unknown . * ’ 
And next let me discuss frankly the pros 
and eons of tlie Grou}) System as I see tliem 
after a trial of nearly two terms. 

The (b’ouj) Sysli'in , as at ])resent ])raetised 
at St. Christopher, has several points in 
eoimiKMj witii Hie Dalton Scheme, which, 
originab'd in America, was introduced into 
England by Miss Helen Parkliurst and 
which has been adopUai by several schools 
in this country. In case my readers should 
n«»t all be familiar with the detailed work- 
ing of tlie al)ov(' sclu'inc, I will gi\'c a short 
summary of tlie I’laii, liased on observation 
of a Ibibiie Secondary School for girls 
which contains 700 juipils. 

l»y the Dalton melhoii attention is fo- 
eusseo not on tlie class as a unit, but on tlie 
individual. The ])Uj)il is regarded as a 
research student making use of various 
lalioratories. wIktc she will find instrn- 
ments for all kinds of work and help and 
guidance in tier studies. She will have 
certain compulsory kssons in each suliject, 
but these are- redueecl {e> hvo or tiiree, at 
most, per wee-k in eacii liraneh of study. 
The remainder of her lime: is devoted to 
“free study" periods i.e. periods in which 
she is at liberty tei plan iie-r work on luT 
own line s aiul in which the subject is not 
set. Sabje-et te-aehers are in their rooms at 
certain time's te> give help and advice. Set 
lessons are- planned as far as possible all on 
two days in tlie week and Friday is kept 
for t}jc staff to call together certain groups 
of children who seem to need explanations 
or Ije-ij) in liie same* diilicuities. 

The syllabus in eaeli suiije'ct is plaruu'd 
few a mouth at a time:. Each eliild receives 
a copy of the sylla.bus a#.d a record card on 
which she- marks her progress through the 
memth’s ‘contract’ or ‘assignment.’ These 
cards are coilccled monthly anel examined 
by the; Subject I’eaeiur, who writes her 
remarks eui the back of the card as a guide 
to the cliilel when working through her 
next month’s ‘assignment.’ Each subjcct- 
reeorn contains a graph paper on which the 
child re:cords the eoniple'tifin of each week’s 
work, aiKl a copy of the month’s syllabus. 
Outside the door is the Subje:ct Teacher’s 
time-table, showing the lessons and periods 
for helj) in free study . A certain amount of 
judicious compulsion is exercised in the 
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allotting of the minimum number of periods 
to be given to each subject. For example: 
French in the lower forms may have six 
periods per week allotted, three set lessons, 
two free study in school and one at hornt'. 
As the child mov('s into a higher form the 
number of set lessons deereas'.-s, allowing 
more time for free study. 'I’l-sts are given 
monthly if desired by staff or child, hut 
mostly only if the teaelur douhls that the 
child is wT>rking her hardest — the school is 
divided into forms, eo!iij>oscd on the whole 
of girls of the same age, I h(" efore to provi.-h' 
for different tyjK-s of brains, I.owaa*, Middle 
and Higher assigrumaits are made, bv 
which 'jhe slower cliild does less in the month 
than tlie quicker child, but covers essenti- 
ally the same ground. 

One radical difference between tlie system 
described above and tiiat in forc(‘ at St , 
Christopher, is that with us tl*c old form 
classification has been er tircly S's'.’erd away 
after Form II. (hildren are group(;d 
according to ca])aeity and irrespective of 
age in each subject in F.E,l),C,r»,A , or 
Matriculation; so tliat a eldld may b<“ in A 
for Arithmetic, H for l‘'r(MU‘h and D for 
English. Set lessons are given in <'ach sub- 
ject on an a\aTage twice a week; the Sub- 
ject Ti'achcT may at his or her discretion 
omit a lesson in any week if tlie Grouj) seems 
to need extra time for free study. 

Syllabuses are planned for a five years’ 
course, so that a eliild wlio moves out of 
Form II into the Groups passes norm.ally 
through five groups and I lieu, if it is desir- 
able, enters the Malrienlrdion class. In 
each subject room the child liiuis a copy 
of the five years’ syllabus with <l<’tailed 
advice as to the amount of work wliieh 
ought to be covcrefl in each term by each 
group. The young student is tluTcfore able 
to plan out his “career” from start to 
finish, saying: “This year I will eoncen- 
trate on Science, as this is the subject I 
want eventually to study; n<;xt year I’ll 
work specially at German to help my 
Science and the year after I’ll pull up my 
English . ’ ’ In this way , alt hough the child 
is advised to keep a working minimum of 
attention on all subjects till he reaches 
Groups A & 13, lie is at liberty to find and 
work at his particular bent from the begin- 
ning. (The other day I heard of a youthful 
student of seven years, at present in Form 


I, among the joys of plasticine and raffia, 
w'ho told his mother that he was “beginning 
to WM>rk for Matrie!” Truly “out of the 
moulhs of balies and sucklings — !” 

All the children are gathered together in 
“eom])ani( s” under the various staff mem- 
bers, tile “Advisers”, for advice and guid- 
ance in work and conduct. Tlu'rc was hesi- 
tation at first as to whether the companies 
should consist of cliildren of various ages or 
of the same ng<'. llowa vcr the children’s 
representative C oimeil voted for “all of one 
age” and so it has r(‘maiued ever since. 

Every week on Friday morning each child 
gives ill to tlie Sulijict Teacher a record 
sheet showing exactly what work he has 
(lone and how many jierioils lie has .spent 
on that subject . 'i'lu‘ Subject Teacher looks 
through these pajicrs, and if necessary, 
WTites comments. The sheets are then 
given on Monday to the Company Adviser, 
wlio looks at tJic Staff’s remarks and on 
Tuesday morning returns the sheets to the 
iTK'inbers of fhe conqiany with searching 
questions as to faulty or untidy records. 

Here I should like to answer a probable 
olfied ion ; “But how (“an you insure, especi- 
ally wilh small children, that they have 
done tlie work tiiey say they have?” It is 
true that often one has sinqily to trust to 
tlie child 's slaU'iucnt : ‘ Thsad t hree ballads” 
— “Did six sums,” but in the long run 
(.'ach period of work done hiuls its inevitable 
test. If t!ie aforemeiilioii' d child has, for 
instance, rend through those three ballads 
with one eye on the cJoek or his neigh- 
bour's naughtiness, he will be incapable of 
tackling a sjiecial eoiujiositlon on the ballad 
form. In realising that he has put himself 
back by slovenly work, he is gaining the 
essential knowledge of how' to make the best 
of Ids time. 

The cld(‘f eharnetc'ristie to notice in this 
selieme is the fad that the (ddld shares with 
the teacher the resjionsihility of his own 
education. The old method at its worst 
made education a matter of blind obedience 
to tcaclier and partmt, wdio ordered all 
things towards their own, not the child’s, 
ends. The new method if pushed unwisely 
to extremes would lay upon the child 
“burdens too heavy to be borne,” for it is 
only we adults who have learnt painfully, 
and alas! not always fully, the demands 
that life makes on our resources 
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and the shortness of our time of train- 
ing in resource. But, with infinite 
care and sympathy, and guidance which is 
only half suspected by the child, it is pos- 
sible to push him a little further and a 
little further again tow’ards true self- 
dependence and s(‘lf -possession. And what 
gives all of us St. Christopher staff our faith 
in the coining generation is our experience 
of how children, who, wdien working under 
a set time-table, w’ere possessed of more 
than diabolical ingenuity in wasting their 
owm and the staff’s time, lugin to acquire 
a new' dignity of purjKisefuluess, as they 
learn to work alone. 

We dream of a time — when our Montes- 
sori babies pass into Form I — w'hen we sliall 
be able to begin our system of individual 
work at four years old and carry it on un- 
interrupted till the age Avhen our erstwhile 
Montessori babe goes out as I’liiversity 
student or craftsman, filled witli the real 
sense of the dignity of labour. 

Of course there arc many wtaik points in 
a scheme that is only ooirqiK ting its second 
term. At present we find that the first fort- 
night of the term is chiefly occupied in 
straightening the time-table of eacli indi- 
vidual child, for clashes innumerable are 
bound to occur wlien children move into 
higher groups. Both staff and children 
realise in that fortniglit, howexer, some oj 
the problems of organisation that beset the 
Head, and in the sympathy tljus engen- 
dered, all learn the value of puuctualily 
and concentration in those set lessons w'hich 
it is so difficult to fit in . 

Another w'eak point is the teaching of 
languages. It is impossible for children 
who are just beginning a language, like 
French, German or Latin, to make progress 
on two set lessons a w'cek and no homework . 
They need continual conversation, botli 
individually and in grou})s, so that they 


may acquire a correct pronunciation and a 
fluent vocabulary in their early years. This 
term, as I write, we have admitted the 
partial failure of the group system in 
French , by the arranging of daily set lessons 
and conversation lessons whicli are com- 
pulsory. Naturally the time left free to 
be devoted to other subjects is ridiculously 
small, hut w’liile insuring that a jninirnum 
tif attention is given to these subjects, the 
staff believes that next term lost groimd 
will l.!e recovered. 'J'liis is not, however, a 
inerisure to he atlvoeafed! the ideal is to 
arrange tlie time table so tliat (aeh snb- 
ieet can Ik- given its prof)er sliare of atten- 
tion. And in a school where (-aeh child is 
encouraged to take up Art , (’raft atui l.)<mies- 
tie Seiiuee. iliis is no easy task. 

In spite however of diseouragi'nienis and 
failures, both staff and children feci even 
after only two terms’ trial that a, return to 
the ((Id meliiod of class teaeiiiug would be 
unthifikabie. Per.-^onal ly . 1 find that one 
ireis into tvaieii with the iiulis'idiial tern- 
j)erain'-nt of {‘aeh eliild so nuieh more 
easily, learns to gaune its dillieulties and 
tiiiti the S()eeial nielii.* ! u[' attack nee{‘ssary, 
so that even an opiional largely spent with 
an uimsualiy Ivni speller, liristh's with 
int.erc'st for eiiiid and teaeiier. 

A word of war ling to any teaeliers who 
may be fired to try tl)e (iroup System in 
tlieir schools . In maldng out your sylla- 
bus( s throAv aAvay all i'reeone< i\ ed ifh'as of 
ueadeinie suee<w:s idr your jnipils in the 
early years of tin* selieme. I'ian Vfnir hints 
to capture the eirdd's interest, not only in 
wiial he is erealing, i)nt tin* tools he 
uses for creation. In this way you t{‘aeh 
him honesty of mind, which will make him 
imrndietit of meri- aeaTiemie success and 
will h-ad him to demand foi‘ the ru'W ITni- 
versity a far more iniiuiaU' eoinieetion with 
the real it io.s of lih- . 



Individual Time-Tables with Organisa- 
tion by Houses instead of Forms 

By M. O’Brien Harris, D. Sc. (London). 


'I'liis pa])('r deals with the eonditions 
under wliiei). eaii be arrantred an individual 
'1 hue-Talde for, or ratlicr by, each ^irl — 
;ui iinj)orlant sle]) towards auto-edneatiovi 
possible only with verlieal instead of 
horizontal classification, i.e., witli Houses 
instead of Forms. I shall have occasion 
to use the historical method in this pajKT 
instead of the deseri])tivc ; and I may say 
at once that I am a disciple anti yaijiii of 
the Dottoressa Montessori, and that, the 
methods of organisation I advoetde arc the 
result of a continued attempt t(.‘ tind 
within the limits laid dovvrs by the Board 
Education as suitable an environinenl for 
adolescent girls as she has found for 
younger children. 

Environment in (l) the Nursery and (2) 
the Infant School , complex as it is, is a com- 
paratively sim])le rnattcT. It is made up. 
as regards : 

1. The human eieint'nt. of jxatpde in 

simple relationship to the child, ti)e dirtre- 
tor and her he)j)ers and fel]t>w-puj>ils with 
as background tlie hornc-eirele and ncjoh- 
bours. Nature sliould form a large part 
of the environincnt . Limited thougii it 
may be to pets in the room and a school 
garden confined to a window-l)ox. there 
are the heavens above, horses and trec's in 
tlie street, fruit and vegetables in the 
shops, besides days in the park and in the 
country . * 

2. There is the schoolroom and its 
equipment, the teaeliing apj)aratus care- 
fully selected so as to })resent at tlie right 
time, and, in the best form, material with 
which the child may begin to la v its intellec- 
tual foundation. Tlicre is much room for 
freedom wdthin this cnvimnnicTd , and the 
application of the principles of .self-develop- 
ment (or auto -education) is comparatively 
easy, especially to the Montessorian. 

So simple seemed the problem, so certain 


the results, that there' earne to me before 
the War the iin})ulse to give up my Second- 
ary Sebo(d work and make a fresh start 
right at llu' beginning with a Montessori 
class of lit lie ones, unspoih'd by prolonged 
training on ot he r lines. 

Less lieroic counsels prevailed however, 
nnii I fleeided to utilise tlie expeTicnce of 
my teaeliing life' by trying to apply Mon- 
tessori priticijiles in my own s[)hcre of 
work, a large pnldiely provided girls’ 
secondary school. Now the unit of the 
secondary school system is tlie Form — what 
m or ' natnrjil than that I slioiild begin by 
re-organising a Form? Ih'tiee, making 
myself Fonn-Mistrc'ss of a Middle School 
F(^rm I ri'cast its Time Table, leaving the 
Fiirrieulnin nnbnu'hed, and cxpeeling the 
girls, as usual , to lake the course taken by 
the girls in the ])urallcl but abler A Form. 
T«'ae!iing by specialists went on as before in 
each snhieel , but the lesson p<Tiods were 
reduced in number, that is, more time was 
given by the girls to study and less to 
following class lessons. Ttu? study periods 
thus set fri'c were allocated by ilie girls to 
whatever subject they thought lit. Hood 
work was done in several cases by girls who 
had never before shown much ability. 

In the following year a ncAV class was 
started on these line.s and the first entered 
on a further stage. The girls were now 
allow'cd not only to allocate their study 
periods as before, but also to choose sub- 
jects tin wliicli to coiu'ciitratt', by giving up 
one, f if tliey wished) and the results proved 
satisfiietory . At the end of the second year 
they entered a class pre paring for examina- 
tion, and were found to be better equipped in 
most subjects than would otherwise have 
been the ease, but alas! with great gaps 
which made difiiciiltics in their new' stage, 
and gave cause to the enemy to blaspheme. 
But the experiment had^ been worth trying, 
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partly for its effect on the type of work 
done by an admittedly weak set of girls, 
partly as indicating the lines for future 
organisation. 

A Secondary School is for children from 
ten or eleven years of age up to boys and 
girls of 16 or 18. More and more the 
Secondary Schools of the Country are corn- 
ing under the control of the State, and il is 
now a irractically universal rule lhal al six- 
teen or seventeen each secondary school -boy 
or girl shall pass a First School Fhxaniina- 
tion, one of the eiglit Senior Loeal or alrie- 
ulation examinations recognised l>y the 
Board of Education for the |)urpose. 

This then is our Secondary School })rol)- 
lem — how within the three or four preceding 
years to prepare for this universal test : or 
rather how within the liniits imposi'd by 
this preparation so to use the time and 
opportunities that the preparation shall be 
a means of developing the child’s pow(“rs 
— not only intellectually but on all sides; 
how (in the words of the lirst jrrinciple of 
the New Education Fellowship) to helf) 
“the child to desire the su{)remacv of 
spirit over matter and to express that 
supremacy in daily life.*’ 

Another difficulty is that there is much 
to be undone in habits already formed. 
Unfree minds cannot work in a free atmos- 
phere. The time is short for the threefold 
task of unbuilding, laying new foundations 
and then building on them, when there 
should be sure foundations ready laid on 
w'hich to build. 

Realising all these difficulties, as w'cll as 
the fact that in a rate-sup})orle(l school 
one has to satisfy tw’o authorities, tliL local 
as w’ell as the central, it w^as .some time 
before we, the staff and my.seif, were ready 
for my next application of our principles 
to our w’ork. 

It w^as clear from the Hit.*} experiment 
that the Form was not the right group, nor 
a year the right time from wiiich to assess 
results. The time from about twelve years 
of age up to the year in w’hieh the first 
school examination is taken was therefore 
fixed on as our period of work, with the 
term as our unit of time. The necessity 
for this w'ill become evident when our 
curriculum is considered in greater detail. 
The abandonment of the Form, a horizontal 
division I for the House, a vertical one, was. 


however, the main step. Within the field 
thus marked out, w^c had to work out the 
details of organisation which were to make 
it possible I'or each pupil to have her own 
Time Table and to work at lier own pace 
at subjects of lier own selection, while 
sharing a common life with her school- 
fellows . 

It was intemded that the .Houses should 
be established during the school year 1019- 
1920 hut it was not till Sey)teniber 1920 that 
this t.(*ok ])laee. The middle section of the 
school, eO!isisting oi’ about 2i() girls wffio 
re{iresenied liie sc'cond , third and fourth 
years of a five years' course, was grouped 
into four Mouses— -Athens , Rome, Florence, 
and N’eniee laeh Ibuise containing girls 
of all ages and all stages of attainment 
within tiase three years. To these a fifth 
House, Wineiuster, has since been added 
and the lift li ()r ‘ ‘London ’ ’ year of the course 
is now included . 

Each Mouse has a Senior and a Junior 
Mousc-Misiress and oecupies two adjoining 
rooms, one of wliieJi is large enough to seat, 
with a lilth eont rivaiiee. all of its sixty 
citizens. A Mou.se is furnished in most 
eases with tables holding groups of four or 
six girls, who can work togeilier or listen 
to a ('lass lesson in the usual w'ay. This 
furnishing, though not essential, is very 
helpful and is significant of mueii. 

The first question to settle in detail W’as 
that of the eurrieuluin — the .stages of which 
had ijcen in part worked out not only in our 
general sy Halms, but also to meet the needs 
of girls entering in the middle of the school, 
so that they might pass through the earlier 
stages at a rapid rate, in order as soon as 
possible to take their places with girls of 
their own age. c 

The curriculum was practically the same 
as before. 

My first idea was to place no more limita- 
tion on the pupil than v\'as jilaced on us by 
outside [ircssure. But I .saw that, as the 
outside inlhienees were mainly in one 
direction, tiie intellectual, I must save the 
girl from a biassed choice by making it 
eoinymlsory that lier Time Table should 
include a fair prof)ortion of creative or 
express iona I work. 

The whole of the pre “London” work of 
the school (i.c . the work of the second, third 
and fourth of the five years course which 
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ends with the General School Examination 
of London University) in each subject is 
divided into seven stages. Stages 1 and 2 
are taken below the Houses in Forms 1 and 
11 , and it is now a rule tliat no |)rovision is 
made within the IIoiisis for the se hrst two 
stages. Stages, 3, 4, 5, fi, an<l 7, each a 
good term’s work, must lee passed sueees- 
sively in each of tlx' main sul>jeet.s — the 
English suljjec^t.s, one or two languages. 
Mathematics and Science. A yaiss may be 
gained on the sneecssful eoniplction of tlic 
term’s work withoeit e xam inat ion , and Iktc 
the departmental mistress must see that 
equality of standard is maialained: or it 
may be gained as in tlu* old days by an 
examination, sonu l imes sc1 f(jr (loubibil 
cases only, somelinies for all I in* girls taking 
the stage eoneenu'd. Two additional sl;iges 
(3b and 4b) are re!]uire<l in Ike lirsl lan- 
guage and three* in Malhematies so that 
there may be litlh' loss of e(»ntinnity in 
these subj('els. In all east-s, stages 3, <>, 
and 10 arc those of the Ixuidon year. 

Alongside the “L;»ndon” work is the 
equally important group of subjects al- 
ready referred t,o. Drill must be taken 
every term, and game's in sel\o(d time are 
arranged for exe(q)t in the •'London” year. 
In Music, vocal practice is secured by fort- 
nightly choirs, while there are ‘•stages" in 
other musical work which must i)e taken in 
the ordinary way. Drawing and Xeetile- 
work hav<' their eom))»ilsory stages 3 to 7 
in the Houses, and there is a course of other 
Handwork wldeh must also l>e takeji. 
Everyone must take certain stages in 
Print-Script an<l the Junior Stage of Spin- 
ning and Weaving. Of tin* more strenuous 
courses —Lookery, Gardening and Wood- 
work — two must be jaken m the .Junior 
Stage. Tliere are also Senior stages in most 
of these crafts, two of which must be taken. 
In the pre-examination years from a quarter 
to a third of the school time is needed to 
meet the reejuirements of these subjects, and 
more time may be given if d(?sircd. 

The taking of a sul'jcct any term implies 
attendance at the lessons given (for class 
teaching remains an integral j)art of our 
method), doing in school or at home the 
work which is set, and taking any lest or 
examination required. Work is set and 
requirements made known as far in advance 
as possible. It is one of the chief duties of 
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the Subject Mistresses in our present early 
stage to be preparing ‘ ‘work -cards,” i.e., 
sections of the work of each stage, at present 
the simpler parts, so planned out that they 
may be te.ken over and worked out by the 
giris apart from class-teaching, The num- 
ber of lessons givfui weekly is smaller than 
in old days, but the omitted lesson is re- 
plaet'd by an obligation on the pupil to 
atlend one "tutorial’’ period in the room 
of 1 1te Subject M istress . As a girl does not , 
in fact as a ruh* cannot, take every subject 
(aeh term, she has a larger number than 
herilofort* of school periods weekly for 
studying on her oavh inii ialive or doing set 
work in the subj(‘et taken . There is a limit 
to t he set work t hat may l)t^ required in each 
subject ,so that, no mistress can claim a dis- 
proj)ort innate anioimt of t ime, but a girl 
may, and t)ftoii docs, ask for suggestions as 
1.0 iurllur reailitig nr work. 

Pcrliapstlic editor will permit me here to 
break away from rny f)rac*tieal account in 
ord(T to |»oint out how the Itidividual Time 
Table solves two of llx* perennial problems 
of school lif( . One of tlie chief difficulties 
for mativ pupils is the congestion of the 
Tina* Table. It is so full of a number of 
tilings that no one thing can receive ade- 
quate alttntion. There is no margin, no 
breathing space, no i)ossibility as subject 
fol lows sul >jeet , ])eriod by })criod , in the day , 
for any one t.o he s(‘en in its right relation 
to others. But wlien slie nu-y take up fewer 
subjects at a time and each at the time she 
feels ready for it, when she herself realises 
her responsibility for doing tlioroughly 
what she has undertaken, even the dull girl 
may do snllieiently good work to realise its 
intelleetual value. 

Tile Time Taljle for either of the seven 
teaeliing periods of Monday, reads some- 
thing as follows. It will be noted that the 
nurnbiT oi' classes going on at a time varies 
from 6 to 11 . Somet imes later in the week 
there will be a still smaller number — tutor- 
ial periods being then available. 

Period 1 : 

Mathematics (W) Stages 3b, 3a, 6, 8; 

German (W) 3, 4a, 5b, 5a, 6; 

Junior Drill; 

Geography 10 

In periods 2 and 3: three stages of Maths. 
(V) and three of German (V) go on, with 
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French Sta^e 8, Enp;lish 8, Music 8, and 
Senior Drill. 

Period 8 lias similar j^roufiini; with four 
other Mntlu'mat ies Sta'jjes (IT) and thr<“<- 
German (U). 

Period 5 offers Freueli 8, Latin 8, 
History 4 (Miss Y) (History 1, Miss X 
havini; been aiailaide in Period I), G(' 0 - 
praphy 8, Seien.ee 8, Senior ("noir. duniov 
Art, Games (Veniee) .lunior. 

In f)eriod 6, we note S('itmc‘e 8 (eontinne>i) 
and the first half <»f a don))le period Gluan- 
istry, Stance- 7. 

Enonirh is |Tiv< ’.i to show that a "iri 
niakini: u}) Ikt ’Fime-taldi.' at tiu' lu ijinnini; 
of term has more tlian one <»n))ortunily of 
takinjr her a|'proi)"iate sta^e, esj>e( ially in 
German and Slat liemai ies -- hut she (“amiot 
take a AV set in hotli of these. AVhether she 
takes Miss X 's 11 is1or\' 4, or .Aliss V 's eannot 
be decided on personal Lfronn !<. It depc-nds 
on wliether siie n'-eiis Mu'.ie 1 at the sanu- 
time as the fornn'r. or must take Seietiee 8 
at the same tiim* as tie' hdter. A,"ain. 
thou^di not speeially keen o'l Chemistry 
this term, she may seize liie opjan’t un- 
ity of elearii);^ off Stai/e 7 in it ratlu-r Uia:) 
the simultaneous ilisiery 7, lesi she be 
crowdc'd out of tlie Laljoratorv next term 
and h('r entry ti.) tlu' • ‘ Ia>n l->n ’ ' elass be 
thereby delayed . E\'eyyv, h n' sh(.' has tie.' 
useful experiene.’ of ruakiiic: a ix-asoned 
choice . 

Tlie Room Time Tal>le is a new proijhem, 
for tlie ‘'G^'peral Post" ijjlerehanee e-oiue 
on at the end of e;j.e;i ))eriod is more eom- 
plicaled than tieretofore . Where tliere is 
‘one mistress, one room" the tnatler will 
be eoiJii)ar.at i vei y easy, Iral t.his is not l-i ‘ 
case witii us. House Alisi re ••■.es. Senior and 
Junior, teach as a rule in their r-.-sTieel iic 
rooms. They aiso work th'-re wimn not 
actually teaeliiii!:,'. alouL^ with (a) Lorls <»f 
their own House ivla; lel.',}] Xo dudy there, 
or (b) "iris of tlieir o^vn ela-,ses who come 
to study or for tutorial help, 'i'he ejrls 
studying arc free to mo\'e about or spe.ak 
af their work, or work jointly m 
groups or consult tin? mistres.. 

Tlirough freedom of clioiee a.ud its corres- 
ponding responsibility tlie outlook of a 
girl is entirely altered . AlLbough slie is not 
able at every period of the day to do jn.st 
as she likes, she knows that the limits art' 


not arbitrary ones. She values more ihc 
lessons given, for she recognises them as 
dctin ite lifts along the road she has to travel . 
Having o}»porl unity for making each study 
so thorough as to be really interesting, she 
learns to apjireeiate the specialist and her 
help. Though there are barrh^rs still to be 
removed, yet growth according to the laws 
t»f her nature is more possible, and the 
f'reseribed seltool eourst' carried out in this 
way is less at the cost ol‘ lier spiritual 
ualnr^ Ih.-in of old (efX.E.F. Principle 1). 

Sti far lilM<‘ has Iteen said of th<' School 
.Staff, but their iieartv eo-o|>eration and 
valnabh' suggestions have alone made 
possit)!.' the ('\ (dnlioi\ of the ])inn here set 
forth, k’or the staff, too. lilV beeonu^s more 
responsible and school claims more in- 
sistent .and meux- eontinnous. Let fu)n<* 
:ido{*t the House Plan with Individual 
'lime Tabl«-s for tin' saku' of getting results 
eh-aply. And yet. “he that losetii his 
lif. shaU I’md it.” The r(:S])onsibilit.y of 
the older members of tlie sehool Common- 
w<all!t. liioug’n more eontinnous, is no 
lorsger tie:- burden it has been in tlie jiast, 
n<)w that it is sliared by the younger mcm- 
bef-. now tliat rial eommnnily of interest 
in work may replace the eonvxmtional rela- 
tion belw ' ii teaclier and tauglit. The 
mi dress wlio cares Ibr intereourst' with her 
girls comes into njiinra.1 loncli with them 
more easily as House .Mistress than as Form 
Mishx'ss. and does noi lose them after a 
V'-ar just when .-.iu' i-. beginning really to 
know th'-m . .ioisiing a grou]> round a table 
f(‘r work i-> a clilTdVP.t tiling from talking 
to a r<jomfnj of 8') or even from calling half 
a dozt'H round a raised tiesk. Moreover, 
there IS tli' great advantagi' of homogene- 
ous groups 'n here slc' e-in eounl on a common 
b.-iekgrouiid of know ledgi' . 

“(»ood work wlielluT we live or die’’ is 
tjiir seiiool aim, taken from Iluskin’s Motto 
for th" (iiiild c»r St . (ieorge. as the names cf 
our Houses are those of the towns whose 
study iie recommends as the key to history. 
Gnder our present jdan it is possible for 
mistress and pnjdl alike to taste the joy 
of good work by hand and brain. This 
surely, this triumph of body or soul, is 
the foundation for that suj re nacy of spirit 
and its expression in daily life which we 
'-••ek in the New Fhlueation Fellowship. 



Course-System in the Odenwaldschule 

By Alwine von Keller. 


The “Odenwaldschule” (Ileppenheim a 
Ber^strassc, G(Trnany), was founded in 1010 
by l^iul and Kdit.Ii (ieiieeb as a New-School 
on the principles of Go-edn<tation and Co- 
instruction .-~Self-<:ovemine. it by tlie mem- 
bers of the School (children and adults) 
Schulfjemeinde— rneulal as well as manual, 
according to the principles of the Arbeits- 
schule. 

Trying to live our life earnestly on the 
basis of tlicsc id(;as, we found the old time- 
table impossible. The demand became 
imperative : 

1. — To let the children, under guidance of 

their grown-ui) advisers, ehoos(‘ the 
work tliey want to do as far as that is 
possible. 

2. — To give them tinu' to do it and not to 

chase them exhaust ingly from U'sson to 
lesson . 

8.— -To give them but two or three subjects 
to work at durinf? one working ])eriod, 
as we have found that tliis allows a far 
greatxT eoneent ration of their wlude 
interest on the chos<'n subjects, than 
when tliey are forced to at I end to live 
or six different branches of learning. 
4 . — To work in small grou|)s. 

This led ns to a new orgauisal ion of our 
school-work iu 1013. 

We gave the responsibility for eaeli group 
of the youngxT school-children into th<‘ 
hands ol‘ a teacher who instructs them in 
what we call GesanAunterriehl, a blending 
of writing, reading, thawing. Sagas, bio- 
logy, arithmetic, gi\en when the demands 
and working abilities of the eliildren called 
them forth, the methods aiming at liberat- 
ing and developing tlie child’s nature and 
faculties by its own activit ies and creative 
impulses. 

For the eliildren from about 10 years u})- 
wards we divided our working year into 
ten parts, each of about four wrecks’ Iciigtli, 
which we call working-courses. Every 
forenoon (the manual work and music 
lessons are mostly in the afternoon) we have 


one short lesson, principally dedicated to 
repet itional work in those subjects in which 
the eliildnn ;ire not studying during the 
monlh. and twt» working periods of 
hours' length each. 

This fills the foriMioons in the following 
way : 

7- 7| repetitive work in groups with 
teachers. 

7| — 8^ breakfast and elearing-up of bed- 
rooms and houses. 

S| — 10 course. 

10- 11 air-bath and games. 

11 — 1‘2| course. 

Thus the ehildn n have mostly only two 
snl)j(‘ets in which they progressively work 
for one month at a time. (Wc sometimes 
have found it advisalde for young children 
to have a Icm igii language and arithmetic 
in half courses so that these eliildren then 
have three subjects in their morning work.) 

IV e have fixed working groups, which 
implies that, if a child with the consent of 
its advisers has taken up some subject of 
study , and its abilities jxTinit it to continue 
tlie work , it belongs to the group , and , hav- 
ing taken course 1 iu tlie given subject, will 
eoiitiiiue with course II aiui 111, etc., when 
tliey are ludiig held, whieii time is deter- 
mined by eommon consent of the course- 
leader and the ])artieipants. These groups 
are working groujis for one subject only, — 
thus a eliild espi'cially endowcel for mathe- 
matics and uiigifted, for instance, for lan- 
guages can work in a high course in physics 
and in a low one in French, can work for 
sx'veral months on the subjects it needs most 
and make a longer pause in tliose studies it 
finds easy, or concentrate a longer period 
on some matter it is most interested in, till 
it has satisfied its craving and naturally 
turns to other work . 

If a child cannot successfully work or 
continue working in a group, it works alone 
or frequents a less advanced course on the 
same subject. 

Languages (German, English, French, 
Latin and Greek.) Mathematics, Chemistry, 
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Physics, Literature and History are gener- 
ally given in these systematic courses . 

Besides these we have Open Courses, 
which children of somewhat the same 
maturity can visit for one month only, 
without bringing special foreknowledge 
with them. In these Oyjen Courses, Geo- 
graphy . Geology . Biology, Political Econ- 
omy , some branches of experimental Phys- 
ics, Eleetrotechnic for instance. Psychology 
for the older children, are worked on.- -or 
difficult pieces of Tiiteratnrc are read. 

In courses of eitlur kind, chosen by the 
pupil, we believe absolutely in the active- 
creative and organising powers of the child 
itself and Hnd only those teachers suitable 
for our school who naturally work in co- 
operation with their young friends, and see 
their own task in heljnng rather to find 
working methods than in bestowing u])on 
them any so-called knowledge. The work 
is either grouj) work with tlie teaelier the 
w’hole time or part of the week, or single- 
work, or combined work of two to live 
comrades, and we ha\'e found the older 
children . who have been Iutc for some time, 
very capable anil almost unerring in their 
choice of the working form which helps them 
most and satisfies their zeal for work, once 
they have entered into the spirit of self- 
responsibility and obligation. Our diffi- 
culties are rarely too much individualism 
or fantastic demands ; but not unfrequently 
we have to combat in new children 
a certain unconscious conventionalit v . 
wdiich prompts a child either to overlook or 
neglect its own awaking interests in a round- 
ing off of all branches of it^ study. 

The working period of an hour and a hall’, 
twice too long lor the ordinary passive- 
receptive work of the scholars and lecturing 
instruction of the teacher, we have foujid 
most advisable for our kind of study in 
which the w'hole group is active. eithiT 
experimenting by thernsehes under careful 
and indirect guidance at their sej)arate 
little working tables, or alternatively 
questioning and discussing with their leader 
the subjects of their work. A working 
period of tvro consecuti^•e hours proved too 
strenuous for most. 

At the end of each rnojith the Schulge- 
meinde meets, and ev^ery group renders 
account of the work it has done by reports 
given by one or several participants and by 


the leader. Proofs of the work are given, 
compositions being read, short lectures 
given, interesting experiments made, small 
j»crformances given, and exhibitions held 
showing the work in the handicraft courses 

-as in car])ci\trv, fine ironmongery, book- 
binding, etc., and, in the art courses, in 
drawing, painting, modelling and archi- 
tectural dcs ign i ng . What the cl \ i idren have 
worked on systematically , they feel it neces- 
sary to give the community in the form of a 
rej)ort of their aims, methods, and success 
and to answer any questions. But these 
monthly meet ings do not in the least wear the 
character of an examination , but are, as all 
our meetings a free and o])c ncxchangc of ex- 
perience and thouglit . The idea is not that 
the eoninmnitv should control tlu; work 
done, but that it he permitted to partici- 
pate in the work ol’ groups and individuals 
who show how their self-responsible attempts 
and efforts have succeeded, and if they havg 
failed, together to seek the reason. 

As the Schulegenieinde is very honest in 
its aj>proval and in its erilieisin and is 
often greatly iuterested in some of the W'ork , 
these meetings are serious affairs, instruc- 
tive for all. The standard of the school - 
work shows \ ery clearly at these monthly 
perusals and the new work is mostly begun 
with a clearer eonseiousness of what W'c find 
vital and what secondary . 

The last months before the final State- 
examination. (Maturum) which, in Ger- 
many, the State still ilemands before it 
gives permission to enter the University, 
arc filled with })reparatory work and the free, 
individual pursuit of knowledge inihst yield 
to a finishing off of all tfie different subjects 
to the level the State demands. 

The children love tlie course-system and 
mostly work wdtli great earnestness and 
enthusiasm. Anybody visiting us on a 
forenoon will lind throughout our grounds 
and the adjoining orchards, meadows and 
woods, in spring, uutninn and summer, 
small groups of young people working, aiitl 
on cold days in our laboratories, lialls and 
rooms will see children alone at their 
separate little tables in concentrated, silent 
study , or busy in some bright rooms at some 
w'ork in which they are discovering their 
own selves though apparently entirely 
absorbed in the selfless pursuit of Reality 
and Truth. 



The Individual Time-Table at 
Hof-Oberkirch 

By Hermann Tobler 

Principal of Hof-Oberkirch School , Switzerland . 


Our youth lacks opportunity for con- 
secutive activity (duratioji work). Young 
people often enter the Uni\'ersity with no 
knowledge of themselves, that is, without 
knowing their capacity for work, their 
tendencies, their powers of endurance and 
their limits, and so forth , although they have 
been working for years at home and at 
school. Hence, many enter professions 
which do not content them, because they 
are not suited to their individual dis])osi- 
tion and faculty. In the school there is 
no consecutive work, indeed the ordinary 
time-table directly encourages the habit of 
doing piece-work only. But scraps of 
piece-work do not suHice for the business of 
life. One must be capabh' of attacking a 
piece of work and of doing it until it is 
successfully concluded. Js\‘w work can 
only begin when the old work is completed . 
The individual must j)ut forth his whole 
strength, his undi\ ided attention and 
utmost intensity in order to attain success. 
But that is precisely what does not happen 
at school. There are live, six, or seven 
changes in the day, that is about 25 to 30 
in the week, about 300 changes in three 
months; no economist could tolerate such 
methods of work . 

Each lesson should be an experience, 
stirring the depths, alTccting emotion and 
feeling; but as it is,* every succeeding 
lesson destroys the impression of the previ- 
ous one. The former impressions and 
thoughts must be forcibly disconnected, the 
more forcibly in proportion to the intensity 
aroused, so that the new' subject may 
receive attention. Usually, five to ten 
minutes elapse before the fresh lesson 
attains full swung. Thus life at school 
continues to be a succession of starts, of 
getting into swing and of stopjiing, always 
something new and different, no stability, 
no rest, no absorption. The lessons are 
hurried and tiring; materialism in the 


school signifies a constant flight from one- 
self. Hence the work is joyless and almost 
destitute of meaning. That is the impres- 
sion given l)y ])upils and teachers in 
secondary schools (age 12 — 18). The 

teacher docs not really get to know the 
pupils, nor do the pupils learn to know 
themselves. On the one side they arc only 
coneenuxl to go through the syllabus, and 
on the other to sit through the lessons . One 
gets aeciistomcd to 10 or 50 minutes, some- 
how^ or other one manages to get througli. 
As to the choice of methods, it is no good 
being hard to please. The bad repute of 
school niorulity is but the natural product of 
this unnatural w^ay of working, which aims 
only at. appearances. Our school life has 
become merely external and mechanical — 
subjects must be mastered. That is to 
forget that subjects are but a means by 
which to strengthen and develop the 
scholars’ faculties, the personal powers and 
tendencies of each individual. The subject 
has become an idol and is the aim and ob- 
ject of the school of the day; but the real 
aim should be the child’s development. 
Therefore in every subject in which the 
child can achieve something, it is essential 
that he should get used to increasingly pro- 
tracted spells of work. When he leaves 
school he should know the possibilities and 
limits of his capacity in every direction. 
That is an essential condition for the right 
choice of a profession. 

In the case of the weak, faculties must 
be carefully aroused and collected and 
gradually accustomed to increasing use. 
Although in a more circumscribed territory, 
the weak child also must gradually attain 
to duration work. As for the strong, he 
especially needs to be encouraged to put his 
whole strength into every activity and thus 
accomplish proportionately greater things. 
For him lessons of one hour cannot and 
should not suffice. The teacher must have 
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more time, alike for the weak and the 
strong. The present disjointed way of 
working makes that impossil'jle. 

Therefore, after experimenting for three 
years with short lessons (40 minutes), in 
1910 we set about adajiling tlie lengtli of the 
period of work to the effeet ive capacity of 
the children, by gradually increasing the 
time and coneentniling the subjects. 1 1 
can hardly be necessary to enter into detaill 
respecting the various stagt's of devekvpmens 
of these 12 years. For tlu' last 7 years our 
method is that for the rcholc reer/.’ airh rlass 
only deals with two Sj)heres of work, one 
before the interval, e.g.. science, the otluT 
after it, c.g., French. Throngli 12 lessons. 
viz., 1| -2 hours daily from Monday to 
Saturday, we keej) to one subject. The 
maximum period of ellieient work has 
proved to be 2| hours. ^Ve d iFfer<‘iitiatc 
six main groups, namely: language of the 
country, niatheinat ies. science, two foreign 
languages, history and geography (taken 
together as one group). Drawing, me- 
chanical construction, woodwork, book- 
binding, gardening, etc., are aliottcil to the 
afternoons and are similarly treated. 
These six groups take tliree weeks to go 
through; the subjects are tliereforc rc]»ealed 
every three weeks. Hut in order to devote 
more time to thost- subjects in which ])rae- 
tice is particularly important, we have 
sometimes kept a succe>sioii of four weeks, 
in which forcagn languages and mathema- 
tics each had two hours in four weeks. It 
has, however, been proved that even in 
these .subjects little that is vital is lo.st in 
three weeks; bri(‘f re])etition on the ])art of 
the pupils .sulliees to nlVcsh tlieir memory. 
Thus we work every inorning during two 
periods of If — 2 hours. If necessary, the 
individual teacher can allow a brief breath- 
ing space within these hours of work. He 
can afso w'ithout regard to other teaeiuTs. 
change the subject within hisgro\ij) wherever 
it suits hin]. He may therelbre pass from 
algebra to geometry, from Instory to geo- 
graphy, or from botany to /-oology. .<\t 
the end of the term, he reports about his 
wmrk in the different classes . It is essential 
that every teacher be thoroughly prepared 
for the week’s classes. He is rewarded lor 
the extra work of preparation by the dura- 
tion work of tlie pupils. Also during the 
period devoted to instruction, he is always 


free to take the class out for excursions and 
investigations of all kinds, also to insti- 
gate the construction of models and drawing 
which require more time. He has no free 
hours ill between, but , by exchanging a 
whole block of work, he is able during the 
given w'eek to make himself partly or 
altogether free to prosecute his own 
studies. Oil the other liaiul, as a rule, the 
pupils oidy have two home lessons to do in 
the evening. Tims here again intense and 
eonneeted work is made ])ossil)lc. 

This division of labour has greatly 
reduced the number of daily hell-ringings; 
in short a liitlierto unknown quiet has 
penetrated the work of the school. No 
trace remains of the former restlessness. 
It has b(‘en proved that work does not 
fatigue, but its coutiiuial change. The 
transition was not equally easy for all 
teachers, esjiccially those who depended 
upon memoiy work . (iood and bad 
teachers become far more eonsjiicuously 
differentiated. For it is the personality, 
not tlie system, that determines value. 
Hut (dfeets of method are more easily 
rei'ognised ami abol ished . In every case, in 
duration instruelion, tluTc is no possibility 
that an incapable' or tyrannical pedant 
could exist for years wit liout being noticed . 
To-day that is possible everywhere, as the 
young know only too well. Our endeav- 
ours have laiely been s}dendidly justilied by 
the regulations of the Cerman-Austrian 
Education Otliee which for Jhe wdiole 
country has simply abolislied time-tables 
in tlie old .sense. It cleelares that the 
treatment of a suhjeri must only be deter - 
mined hy jtsyrhological and prarlical condi- 
tions and not by the eniernul compulsion of 
hidl-rirtgiug. For technical reasons we 
have not attenqiteu this eonqilete freedom 
in Hie treatment of .subjects. It is an ideal, 
and will become more than that as humanity 
demamls tliat edueation should be entirely 
])sychological and practical, and that the 
teacher sliould aecpiire a line sense for dis- 
eerniiig the possibilities of the child. We 
were able to find the middle way, which is 
practicable also where a class is taught by 
several teachers. 'V\'c a]>ply it to the 
scholars of secondary schools (12 — 18); to 
the elementary school (6 — 12), where in 
every ease the teacher gives all the lessons, 
and obviously is his owm master. 



Self-Control through the three Rs in 
an Infants* School 

By ,1. Mackinder^ Headmistress of an L.C.C. Infants' School. 


Before the infant can become a self-pov* 
erned child he must have piincd self- 
control over his body and iniTid. Valuable 
help may be given by instruction in tlie 
three Rs by means of individual work in 
infants’ schools. 

The essentials of such work an' three'; 

1 . — Attractive material . 

2. — Careful arrangement of material. 

8. — Records of progress. 

1 — Attractive Material 

The threc-ycar-old child is attracted by 
colour, sound, and eaj^aeity for movc'inent 
in his material. Tin' seven -year-old child 
demands creative work which is “h.'ird to 
do”. 

So we find that careful grading of the 
material is essential to the beginning of 
self-control. In every class-room there 
must be w'ork which the children of that 
class can do with some (‘ffort. A healthy 
normal child will soon lose interest in a job 
which is merely an occupation . He needs 
material to work upon, which will lead him 
on step by stcf). 

Before a child is seven he has to acquire 
a mechanical knowledge of the elements 
of the tlirec Rs, whicli4?annot be obtained 
without much repetition. The nature of 
the child demands variety. Therefore the 
teacher must provide material for the intel- 
ligent discovery and re[)ctilion of facts in 
many and varied ways until they become 
known mechanically. This variety makes 
necessary 

2 — The Careful Arrangement of the 

Material 

This will be clearer if we deal with just 
one fact to be so learned. Children of six 
will probably begin to learn multiplication 
tables — a series of facts which must be 


known nu‘(‘hanienlly but discovered and 
metnorised iutelligeiitly atui independently. 

One eiiild may like a box of beans and 
lhre<‘ saucers to discover that 3x0=27. 
Anotlu'r may pr('fer to use three (;ards each 
showing groups of nine. Another child 
may enjoy nd<iing by threes, or nines. All 
will find 3> 0. ^7. 

Most probably every child in the class 
will try each ])i‘ ee of apparatus. To each 
child the use of a different method is a new 
victory , although he may only discover that 
3x0-27. 

This variety of sipparatus is necessary, 
but would lead to eoTifusiori and loss of 
material unless the ehildrcn were trained 
lo find a fid put Iniek each pit'ce in a certain 
placte. Low loeker-ciipboards would be 
i<leal but many of us have to be content with 
orange or egg crates. In the ease cited 
uho\e each kind of apparatus would be 
stor(;d in a difh'rent coloured box and all 
boxes of the. same colour would be placed in 
one compartment of the orange crate. The 
classes number over 50 chihlron, so, when 
a new ])iee.e of apparatus is needed it is 
shown to the class, en bloc, the teacher 
df'inoustrates its use, asks the children to 
notice its place and to see that it is always 
put into that place after use. It becomes 
the ambition of the children to be able “to 
do that new' box”. 

At first little ehildrcn arc very careless of 
apparatus, and the loss of part of the con- 
tents of a box may make the remainder use- 
less. This is remedied by showing the 
class that John is not able to make up his 
tables with this box because somebody lost 
the beans, or, Ethel cannot finish that 
reading exercise because somebody has 
lost the pictures from this box. 

It has been found helpful to point out 
that as everybody will use the apparatus 
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everybody must be careful of it, so as not 
to stop work to find the missing pieces. 

8 — Records of Work 

The chief aim of individual work in an 
Infants’ School is to enable the child to 
control himself. He will do this most 
quickly if he urges himself to fresh attain- 
ments. He will so urge himself if he is 
neither hindered nor forced from outside. 
The teacher’s part is unobstnisiAcly to 
remove obstacles which seem insurmount- 
able, and to show the child a goal ahead. 
Provision is made for this in the grading of 
the apparatus provided, but, if a child who 
cannot add tries to make up a multiplica- 
tion table, he will probably be discouraged 
from a further attempt for a long time. 

Therefore the teacher needs a record of 
each child’s progress, so that she can lead 
him, by the arrangement of apparatus, 
from one step to the next. Often, little 
children lose trust because they attempt, 
or are expected to attempt, to build 
where they have laid no foundation. 

A little child may be absent from school 
for a long period and, returning, may 
attempt the work being done by the com- 
panion with whom he worked before his 
absence. But, if the teacher looks into her 
record, she can restart him where he left off 
and prevent the discouragement he would 
have by his failure to accomplish his com- 
panion’s task. Again, if the teacher has 
time to spare for a child, her records 
tells her in a second just what help he needs. 


A different type of child may lose interest 
because he remains too long at one stage. 
His record will show the date upon which 
he reached stage 1, and she knows he 
should, normally, arrive at stage 2 a fort- 
night later. If he has not done so she can 
w'atch him, find out the cause of the delay 
and start him on his way again, gaining a 
new control at every step . 

To a layman it might appear that the 
actual results obtained in arithmetic and 
reading were the teacher’s sole aim. Far 
from it. She places before the child a goal 
he is able to reach by managing his own 
mind and body . He, thinking only of the 
goal, practices concentration and self-con- 
trol such as nothing imposed upon him 
could produce. 

Think of a little child of six working over 
one hundred sums correct ly in one morning! 
The writer has known this to be done by a 
little girl bcca\ise, she said, “Willie and 
mc’s having a race” . Willie was not very 
fond of sums, but he liked a game. He had 
83 correct sums when they counted up. 

Later the children in this class were 
known to he sure to read books put in a 
s])eeial place, because — “They are really 
too hard for this class”. The triumphant 
joy in the voice of a child who had mastered 
a ])agc of oiu' of these books was one of the 
greatest inspirations to the teacher. From 
this she learnt how to jircparc the way and 
then stand back and let the child accom- 
plish the task by himself. 



An Experiment with a Free Time Table 
in an Elementary School. 

By Edith F. Pinchin. 


In response to your invitation to readers 
to send in accounts of experiments with 
Tree time-tables, I am ofh'rinj; this short 
account of the work doin' in that direetion 
in the Infants’ School in which I am teach- 
ing, It is written with the full eonsc'nl of 
my Headmistress, whose only stipulation 
was that I should state that she feels that 
many other schools are achieving as great 
things as we arc, and many must be much 
more nearly ideal, but, if our experiences 
with practical dillieulties can be of any helj) 
to other idealists similarly placed, she is 
glad to pass them on. 

Personally, I feel tliat the value of this 
account depends on how cl<;arly I can show 
what ceaseless, persistent, undaunted effort 
has achieved under some of the most apall- 
ing conditions in which an idealist can Ik* 
placed. 

I came to tiu' school nearly four years 
ago, to lind a building, only some twenty- 
five years old, but ]iresenting the most 
miserable asjiect of uglinc:ss, scjualor, 
poverty and absolute inellicieney that can 
be imagined. It had no good entrance, 
two children hardly being able to enter 
abreast and all corridors and cloakrooms 
were narrow and dark. There was one 
small classroom, and one long room in 
which were three classes, divided only by 
ill-hung ragged curtair^, which from the 
strain put upon them , tore again as soon as 
mended . There was no room free for sing- 
ing or dancing, and the playgi-ound of 
rough gravel could not be used in wet 
weather for the large ponds of water that 
collected in it. With the exception of one 
classroom, all the floors had “steppings,” 
and the accommodation altogether was 
insufficient from the classrooms to the 
totally inadequate and inefficient sanitary 
arrangements . 

Add to this , the fact that the Head Teach- 
er had to take a class, (a war-time economy, 
not yet altered) and it will be seen that the 


task of organising in any way. was. and is, 
stupendous. 

Yet in three and a half years, high ideals 
and an undaunted sj)irit have carried us an 
enormous dislancu'. though not a single 
alteration in condit ions has been made save 
the ’'crnoval of a “stepping’' in one room, 
and that at an extraordinarily dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of energy on the part 
of the Head Teacher. 

With this introduction to ourselves and 
assuring you that we arc a very typical 
staff, though t>nly four in number, and 
widely different in temperament and experi- 
ence, I will ])as,s on to the main outline of 
our experiment. 

^^'e liave always had a more or less free 
time-table in the afternoon, tlie organisa- 
tion of Handwork, Literature, Dancing, 
etc. , in each class Ix'ing mainly in the hands 
of the (Mass Teacher, subject always to the 
modilieations du(' to the conditions under 
which we worked. (It is obvious, for in- 
stance, that if one of the thr''e classes were 
singing, tlie other two classes in the room 
were somewhat limited as to choice of 
work.) The morning work was ruled much 
more closely by the time-table, but even here 
a certain elasticity, unknown to many 
other better-equipped schools, was main- 
tained . 

It was after the Montessori Training 
Course of 1919, which was attended by the 
Head Teacher and one of her Staff, that the 
big experiment was started. The first 
step was two -fold. 

At a Staff consultation, it was agreed that 
simple exercises allowing of free individual 
work be devised, and that with their 
advent should come an alteration in the 
morning time table. Instead of short 20 
minutes lessons the morning should be 
divided into two long periods and one short 
period. An interval for play divided the 
two long periods, one of which was to be 
devoted to reading and the other to number , 
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In both subjects the children should be free 
to choose their own exercises and work at 
them as long ns they liked; opportunities 
for free self-expression wer<‘ provided for in 
both subjects. It was decided to devote the 
last short period to writing in all the classes 
in the long room, this (juict lesson being 
intended to provide a rest for the children 
and the teachers, from llie general buzz of 
work, which though quite orderly was apt 
to prove a strain to tlu“ one hundred and 
tw’cnty -three peojile working in a liinitid 
space. It must be understood, how( ver, 
that wc were considering writing practised 
as an art, not tlie rudiments of writing, - 
these were already known. It w.is by no 
means the dull lesson it may sound. Cards 
with little verses were available for the 
children to choose and copy, a black- 
board lesson being sometijnes given to 
demonstrate certain points. 

Perhaps this first step towards a free 
time-table may sound elementary enough, 
but it was in reality a i)ig cxperiiru'nt, for 
none of the Staff had practised working 
with a Free Time-Table, and to some it was 
a new idea . It meant courage aixl rea i elbtri 
on the part of each teacher, esia-cialiy as 
the Head Teacher having a class of her 
own. was prevented from giving some of 
the hel]) she would otlicrwise ha\c given. 
But our labours were justified, .-\fter a 
three months’ trial, the results proved to he 
so very gratifying, tluit it was unanimously 
decided to extend the experiment further, 
every single member of the Staff being 
convinced of the value of such a change. 
The children showed a marked increase in 
power over their work, and a resourcefulness 
and confidence whieli was truly .astonishing 
in so short a time. 

As it liapj)en(.-d , at the eommtaieeni'ad. of 
the New Year, it was found possible to start 
a .Montessori Class with the newly admitted 
children —that is to say it was Mfjntessori 
as far as the conditions arel t'ne laleag'- f»f 
admission (we may not a I nit children 
unler .5 years of age) would p-rmit. But 
perhaps the class providing the most valu- 
able general inform itiou was that which 
remained with th^ H_*ai Teacher for 
anoth'-T twelve months, working under the 
n j vViy-a J opted coulitions. H unarkahle 
rejults appi.ired, which were more valuable 
because there had been a comparatively 


sudden introduction of freer methods to 
children already .accustomed to a more 
limited type of work. The individual 
exercises were bused on the Montessori 
Metliod. and taught on the Dottoressa’s 
principles. New exercises in arithmetic 
or grammar (a favoiirilc and delightful 
subject developing from reading) were ex- 
plained to tlie children, who were then 
made res|)onsil)le for the use they made of 
tliem. Dullards and children hindered by 
physical ilelieieneies such as deafness, 
showed treuKuidous progress, and not one 
of the children wanti'd to go home or even 
turn out to play. They aceustomed them- 
s(“lves so rapidly and easily to the freedom, 
that one could not hut see they were claim- 
ing their rightful h(Titage. 

But we did not stop there. Our experi- 
ments have spread to all subjects. We 
have grown imperceptibly to the realisation 
that any number of sulqeets can be progress- 
ing at the same lime; there can be freedom 
in the choice of tlx subject as well as of the 
ex<'reises. (Be it noted, that I spt'ak of 
the staff as a \vlK)le -iu)t of irxJividual 
nn rnbiTs of il - when I sju'ak of the goals 
wc have reaehc<l .) 

\Vith the (dder (diildren, reading and 
numlx'i* and similar exercises are practised 
ehicfly in the nx>rriing wlien the cliildrcn are 
fresher; hut in Ihe classes where there are 
som<‘ younger children, drawing, work with 
sense-training exe rcises anel huileJing with 
bricks are ])ursueei simultaneously with 
number aixl rexieling exeTcises of differ- 
ing grades of eliflie.ulty. In the afternoon, 
any el.ass m ly work at rafia weeiving and 
sewing, kindeTgarLen neeellework , painting, 
drawing, etc. 

But w'l' ell) not think wc have solved all 
the ipuz/.les resulLiiig from the introeiuclion 
of a fre-er lime--lab!e‘ by any meeens. We 
are at ])resent trying to solve that ol' allow- 
ing clay -model ling to he- equally free of 
ehf>ie<- us ollur forms of Ilarxlwejrk when, 
so far, we have* only one suitable vessel in 
which to keep tlie clay, which cannot be in 
all eia-.scs at once. The fixed writing 
csson, necessary modi licat ion though it 
seemed , runs ‘ ‘across the gra in ’ ’ of freedom , 
and there is a desire to experiment further 
on these lines. 

Some modifications we have had to 
introduce. It is imperative to have a 
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certain time-table to meet the needs of each 
class for music, both singing and dancing, 
when our piano is bound to be in the middle 
portion of the long room . 

The general difficulties then are numerous 
in our school. There are also more individ- 
ual difficulties due to our respective 
frailties and inexperience, but these are 
more easily surmounted, with sufficient 
good will, and that we have. We have all 
felt that we know our children better, 
working as w’c do now on freer lines. We 
aim at giving them erjual op))ortunitY and 
time and again one or other c»f us lias borne 
testimony to the. jirogrcss of someone w'ho 
under the “old” method would have been 
considered a ‘ ‘drag ’ ’ on the class . The close 
relationship we can thus establish between 
ourselves and each one of our children, en- 
hances the work for them and for us, and it 
encourages us, impels us to go on still 
further along the path of freedom. We 
liave a trust in our ideals which will remain 
undaunted before all opposition, and will 
make for growth and expansion in spite of it . 


As a closing paragraph I would give you, 
in her own words, the aspirations of our 
Headmistress, in which I think you will sec 
the secret of her success. 

“When I analyse my wants, 1 find that it 
is not so much results in work I look for, as 
the establishing of several better qualities, 
e.g., resourcefulne.ss, confidence, self- 
government . as far as children under eight 
years old are capable, and unity of spirit 
among us as a staff. With these things 
gained, the rest will safely follow. The 
intellectual results will show as the result of 
the qualities.” 

And again: “I have two things at heart: 
The Children; the Teachers. I place the 
children first because they cannot help 
themselves. I want to promote the happi- 
ness of you all individually. Without a 
.sense of happiness, there can be no good 
work done . ’ ’ 

Do not thes(‘ high thoughts, which are, of 
course, subtly infiueneingher staff, bear the 
stamp of the New Era? 


Free Time-Tables 

By Norman MacMunn, B.A., Oxon. 
(Author of The ChilfEx Path to Freedom). 


I shall not here urge everyone to do what 
1 have done at Tiptree Hall and leave out 
all fixed and common curricula. Little 
good is done by urging what is for most 
people impossible. I will only give this 
much to the extremists (including myself) 
that the general co/itempliition of the 
extreme as an ultimate possibility is un- 
likely to do harm and may do great good. 
Meantime, the points on which I think 
most enlightened teachers are agreed are 
(1 ) that the pre.sent unwieldy and pretentious 
systems are only retained because there is 
nothing in social architecture so difficult as 
simplification, and (2) that any sy.stem pro- 
viding one mental d iet for congeries of widely 
differing individuals could only be contemp- 
tuously excusedjin gthe peroration to an in- 
dictment of the perversities of pedagogy. 


Put bluntly, the time-table system is 
mo.stly colossal “bluff,” based on the ex- 
ploded absurdity that people learn things 
through wordy formulae and without per- 
sonal experience, individualised interest 
or the suitable moment. But since the 
lime-table has been of the essence of the 
“now' -all -together” game since its begin- 
ning, the best we can do is to help in the 
w'ork of devolution low'ards a liberal allow- 
ance of free time, towards wide choice of 
individual activities and towards a method 
based on children’s curiosity and inven- 
tiveness, Extremist as I am I would 
fear a rash plunge — at any rate until 
some of the more traditional plungers 
had been analysed out of a tendency to 
let their unconscious help to wreck an 
innovation. 



Hellerau International School 

By A.S. Neiil. 


In the October number I MTotc of Hellerau 
Dalcroze School, Dresden. Since then I 
have definitely joined Frau Baer-Frissell 
in the directorship of the school . Not that 
I know anything about Eurhythmies, but 
Frau Baer-Frissell is a qualified specialist, 
and my job is to try to link up Rhythm with 
other departments of education. 

The school building is enormous, and 
fitted with every tiling modern . When Mrs . 
Ensor and Mr. Hawliczek visited us the 
other week they stood and gasped at the 
palatialness of it . Tlie centre of the build- 
ing is a hall with seating accommodation 
for six hundred . It has all the apparatus of 
a theatre, and the lighting of the stage is 
.... well, I can’t describe it, but Mr. 
Hawliczek had to be dragged away from 
the man who works the lights. 

On each side of the great hall arc many 
rooms. To-day the Dalcroze instruction 
is given in one wing, and in the other is 
Dr, Theil’s Neur Schtilf for children. But 
our plans are to make the whole building 
one corporate body, where scholars of three 
years old will be educated beside teachers 
of thirty. VVe have no fixed plan. The 
school of course will be free in the mosi 
modern sense .... no punishments, 
rewards, discipline. Self-government will 
be the chief social factor. In work we shall 
be experimenters . At the present moment 
we are experimenting with rhythm and 
music, trying to find out if they cana.ssist 
such subjects as drawing, writing, mathe- 
matics. But wc have no blind l)elief in 
Eurhythmies as a panacea for every evil. 
Handwork of all kinds is of equal import- 
ance. To found a school on an ideal is 
fatal. To-day there arc boys in the school 
who hate Eurhythmies. Obviously the 
school must fit the child, not the child the 
school, and the boy who can’t stand 
Eurhythmies may love painting and metal- 
work, mathematics and geography. 

The school will be bilingual, but German 
will remain the language of instruction. 
English will be taught to all . To-day I am 


teaching Englisli fifteen hour.s a week, and 
soon there wdll be a definite Scots accent in 
Hellerau . 

A happy fcatur(‘ is that the people here 
are very friendly to me. The teachers of 
the Voikschule arc very anxious to work 
with us, and the ])eople of Hellerau are 
interested in the experiment . We hope to 
bring in these people, and personally I look 
forward to seeing our great hall the centre 
of lift- here. I like to daydream of the 
people coming to lectures, concerts, dances, 
coming to use the school workshop. One 
cannot be international w'ithout first being 
local at the same time. If our aim is to 
bring people of different races together, we 
must bring our Britishers, Swedes, Rus- 
sians, etc., into eoniaet with the village 
people. Sj>eakii)g i'or myself, I eon.sider 
that the last two months have been the 
greatest education of my life. 1 have 
learned more about human nature by asso- 
ciating w'ith all kinds of people . . . Slavs, 
Bulgarians. Czechs, etc. . . . than I learned 
from all the lK)oks of Freud and .lung. We 
all have sometliing to give to each other. 
The delightful discovery is that a German 
or a Frenchman is a man before he is a 
(ierman or a Freneliman . Internationalism 
founded on Red polities or on Primrose 
League polities will always fail, but iuter- 
natio!ialism founded on intimate life will 
succeed . Six mont hs ago if I had read of an 
earthquake tliat swallowed up a million 
Bulgarians, I should have had the half- 
conscious thought: “''ilumph, after all they 
are only Bulgarians.” To-day the Bul- 
garian has become a fellow -friend. 

The Internationalism that comes of hate 
(»f nationalism can never succeed. I see no 
reason why a man should lose his sense of 
nationality, and indeed I find that 1 am 
much more oi’ a Scot in Dresden than I am 
in Edin})urgh . And speaking of Edinburgh 
.... the Gernuui tobacco is dreadful, and I 
cannot smoke it . I asked .John Cotton to 
send me two pounds from bond, 12s. a 
pound. It arrived in Dresden Customs 
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House, and I was sent for. The duty was 
1850 marks — £3 of my money. I tried to 
feel altruistic when I presented one pound 
to the wounded soldiers, bid failed. Inter- 
nationalism is going to be an expensiA'c 
luxury I see . 

1 weary for the time when our English 
and American pupils will arrive. The 
people here do not play many games, but I 
believe that half-a-dozen Anglo-Saxons 
would have hockey, football and cricket 
going in no time. The children here are 
very keen to learn hockey, but in Ciermany 
the natives cannot afford luxuries. I wish 
some nice .American would send me two 
dollars to buy 22 hockey sticks, a football, 
a cricket set. and a few tennis-rackets. 

I could build a six-roomed house with 
the change. 

I want to start a .Montessori School here, 
V)ut one dilhculty will be to find a trained 
teacher in Germany. Montessori is almost 
unknown here, and I think there are only 
two Montessori Schools in Germany. We 
cannot afford to have an English teacher, 
for here 24,000 marks is a big salary, 
and to-day (November Sth) that is about 
£21 . (I bought my German money at 480, 
and to-day the valuta is 1100. I can’t 
e.x})ress my feelings in German, and my 
conscience won’t allow me to do it in 
English). 

Speaking of the valuta, we intend to 
regulate our fees according to the valuta of 
each country, so that while the English 
pupil pays — say — £80 a year with the 
exchange at 400, the Polish pupil, with an 
exe,})ange of 23,000 pays the equivalent of 
1/5| or thereabout. I'he English and 
American parents will find their children’s 
education much cheaper here than at 
home, and I am sure no parent will 
object to helping the [ioorer children of 
Central Europe. 

Mrs. Lindsay Neustatter, lately one of 
the King Alfred School (Hampstead) 
parents, will be house-mother to English 
and American children, l)ut we do not 
intend to divide up the children according 
to nationality. Our aim is to have not only 
international pupils, but an international 
staff. To-day our staff consists of an 
American, a Scot, a Swiss, a German, a 
Czech and a Hungarian , 


I have said that we have no fixed plan. 
The child will be the centre of the school, 
and our methods will adapt themselves to 
him. Broadly speaking our school will try 
to adapt education to the new psychology 
of the Ihieonscious. We look on education 
as a making ol the Unconscious conscious. 
We believ(> that a child is bon^ good, that 
the chikl is dynamic and e!i])ablc of forging 
his own personality without the aid of 
adiilt preaching, although not without the 
aid of adult direction. Creation will be 
just as im])()rtant as intellectual learning, 
and wheix'ver possible such subjects as 
mathematics will be linked up with hand- 
work. ('ro-day. for instance, Fran Baer- 
Frissell is doing some interesting experi- 
ments wit h geometry and Phirhythmics). 

When .Mrs. Ensor was here, she asked me 
what we meant to do about religion. All I 
could reply was that religious instruction 
would never be such as would give a child 
the idea that his instinctive dynamic 
self was sinful. Believing that a child is 
born good I cannot honestly set out to make 
him good . I believe that every child has a 
God in himsidf, and that our duty is to give 
the child fixcdorn to cx])ress his God. 
Centuries of religious instruction have 
ended in war and hate and slums. I want 
to try the e.xperiment of telling children 
about Christ and Mohammed and Buddha, 
without })ointing any moral. The religion 
of to-morrow will return to Christ, but in a 
new way. Christ was a lover of men 
because he had no hate of self. The evils 
of civilisation come from man’s hate of 
self .... a week ago a German 
argued that he was justified in hating 
France. 1 asked him why he projected his 
hate of self on to France, and he was very 
thoughtful for a long time. The new 
religion will come from man’s realisation 
that man must love himself before he can 
love his neighbour as himself. The Jun- 
gians often talk of the necessity of man’s 
introverting, turning inward. The God, 
the Christ is in ourselves, and the objec- 
tive altars, organs, incense, sermons make 
an easy way of extroverting our God. It 
is necessary to extrovert our God, but as 
Christ did .... by loving the God 
in our neighbour. In other words God is 
not in the skies ; He is on the ground , 
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The Problem of the Nervous Child . By Elida 

Evans. Introduction by C. G. Jung,‘M.D., 

LL.D. (Kegan Paul, Trciu*h. Trubrier <& (‘o.. 

Ltd., London, 12/0). 

A warm welwme should be ueeorded to this little 
book by educationalists, for it is one of the first 
attempts to present the Jung standpoint in tin- 
application of analysis to education. 

It helps us to realize that abnormalities in rela- 
tion to sex, or in other direetions, in children 
never occur if they arc surrounded by such an en- 
vironment and guidance from their elders that 
there is no damming hack or repression of their 
life’s forces. In contradistinction to Freud, Jung 
believes that if there i.s evidence of sex in early 
childhood it is .an abnormal symptom due to 
repression, and should be treated us such. In this 
bewk practical examples are given of such cases, 
and of the means adopted of giving release to the 
{tent up libido. 

In reading the examples given of abnortuai 
ehild/en, the realization is borne home of the truth 
of Jung’s contention that abn(trmality is too often 
Uie product of parental (iisharinonies and malad- 
justments to life, arul that our unfortunate children 
have to take upon their own shoulders the burdens 
which their {larents ha\T be(jueathe<l to them. 

Stres.s is also laid uj)on the necessity that there 
is for the developing child to break away from 
the parcntiil complex, and to gradually take upon 
him.sc!lf tliose individual values without which any- 
one only remains an elderly infant throughout his 
life. The life forct* of the child must he helped to 
progress along the path of normal development, 
from the stage of the infajit through puberty anrl 
adolescence to adult manhood ; undue stimulation 
in any direction being avoided as sedulously as 
failure to provide the opportunities for the normal 
outflow of the libido. 

In this relation Mrs. livans renrinds us that the 
first ‘'love u flair" at puberty is to be welcomed as 
an indication that the child’s flcv(dopment is pro- 
ceeding on normal lines. It is true that the normal 
interest which children begin to take in those of 
the opposite sex at this age should he welcomed, 
but is it not rather a pity to call this early stirring 
of sex attraction by a name whose connoUitioiis 
belong to a laU-r st^ige of psyelioiogical growth? 
It may cause the parcnt.s and teachers to invest 
meb manifestations with too much im[)ortance, 
»nd so unduly stimulate them. 

C.M.H. 

Seven Ai^es of Childhood . By Ella L . Cabot . 

(Kegan Paul, Trtmch, Trubner & Co., 1921, 

ia/6). 

This book, whicii emanates from America, is 
based upon a suggestive division of ebildhuod and 
youth into seven periods, called respectively the 
Dependent, Dramatic, Angular, and Paradoxical 
Iges , the Age of the Gang , the Age of Romance , and 


hislly the Age of Problems. Hibliographica 
hints to facilitate the study of each are introduced, 
and these should be t)f real value. 

On the hook us a whole it is hard to j)ronounce an 
adequate judgment . The matter is for the most 
{)art of an anecdotal nature, and the style collo- 
quial and familiar. For this ami other reasons, the 
.S’e-VA* will prolHibly appeal rather to the "fond 
|)arent” than to the teacher or })sychologist . 

A fair idea of the method ])ursueil may be gained 
from the following passage ilescriptive of "the art 
of {ilay”, in which charm arul gush seem about 
equally mingled : 

"Elizabeth just inuler three, shows great glee 
in arranging shells in long, straight lines. Un- 
clothed like a little Ariel she crouches on the sunlit 
beach among the clam-shells, her knees so bent that 
they tuck neatly into her slender arm-pits. She Is 
wordless with absorption, intent on world-master- 
ing plans ... .\s the line grows longer and longer 

.she celebrates the event by peals of llute-lifce 
laughter. Order, the maker of the world out of 
chaos, i$ before her." 

Here arul there Miss ('abut show.s real insight, 
and rises to a higher level of self-expression: 

"The romance of sixteen is like light without 
eurrespouding heat, surprisingly clear and cool. 
Though it has, unlike childhood , an awakened love, 
it is still a disengaged love h)r the other sex. Boys 
and girls .... iiave no nesting plans. Not till 
later comes the glow of knowing they may bo 
fruitful before the Lord. Delicate tllamcnts, 
invisible as a sjndcr's web.s when the light is be- 
yond them, attach the present exquisite gaiety to 
hiture resjjonsibility . iCyc.s that arc now full of 
{)lay will some day widen into looks of con.secra 
tion . ’ ’ 

On the vexed question of sex -teaching she says 
some things that arc noteworthy : 

"The (jueslion of numbers and of the setting of 
a talk, enters here. There seems to be a kind of 
middle distance in w'hii;li words about such subjects 
as religion and marriage focus badly. A singb 
person in the right relation and at a time when he 
is moved, cun be hdd aliftost anything ; the same is 
true 1 believe of a small group who have gradually 
grown unitedly intimate with a teacher or a friend. 

. . At the other extreme from the one-to-one 

intimate talk may come the appeal of a great orator 
whose over-arching quality will enclose all bis 
hearers as under one cathedral roof, and whose 
nearness to truth will make his words strike home 
to each separately . 

The middle di.stance, a typical school-room 
number of thirty or forty, cannot be lost in the 
whole or found as individuals, therefore talks to 
such a group arc a{)t to go wrung . There is giggling 
here, morbidnes.s there. Such talks go wrong 
because of the resistant strength of individuality. 
No one is ever at just the same spiritual age as 
thirty or forty others. In few of us does the soil 
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for hearing difficult truths stay right for twenty - 
four hours together.” 

Yet, at Iier worst, the writer ean perpetuate such 
a passage as this ; 

“As I’ve s.'iid . girls are in the main very different 
parts of speech from boys . They may be Tomboys . 
but they never attain to be Dick and Harry btjys . ’ ’ 

It is a pity that so much keen interest in childhood 
and real understanding of ctii hi -psychology . 
should not be combined with better literary train- 
ing and more power of self-criticism. 

.Maiicakk.t L. Lek. 

Mathematical Education. By R. Branford. 

(The Clarendon l*rcss) . 

A NEW and original treatise on Matbemalics. 
dealing with the science from many [loints of view . 
It ought to be highly useful to .all teachers, but 
especially to young Veachers at the beginning of 
their career, as it solidifies ami eatalogue.s the 
ideals of a true Mathematical edncalioiiisi . .Sound 
advice is given throughout as to th(‘ teaching of the 
subject from the life-sidi* and it cannot fail to be 
most helpful to all teachers, who are anxious to 
make their work alivt;. 

The History of Arithmetic is ably liealt with as 
are also the Laws of Develojnnent of Matlieinat ies. 

The whole book is nmst interesting reading and 
in manv Mavs most illuminating. 

I.B.K. 

Drawing and Cardboard Modelling. By VV. 

A. Milton. (Thomas Miirby, Doiulon). 

Ten years ago, perhaps, the publication of such a 
practical course as this ^■ohnnc provides might have 
been heartily wcleome<l . To-day. those wlio are in 
close contact with the daily iiv<*s of keen and 
intelligent clii Id ren arc incliited to doubt the value 
of any course which is framed on tin; system of 
“exercises.” .Inst as healthy play, ofgaiiis<‘d or 
individual is ousting the “exercise” of phy.sie.al 
drill, with its lack of interest and repression of th<‘ 
individual, so the teacher of »*raft.s is learning inonr 
and more to keep himself and his prf>blems out of 
the way, and rather to lend his aid in the. srilving 
of the all-important problems of the child . While 
I hav'C nothing but praise for the admirable manner 
in which the. whole scheme is set out from the 
teacher’s side. I cannot agree that the manu- 
facture of sundry triangles jspen -trays, letter ra«*ks 
and so forth , is likely to arouse the just and genuine 
enthusiasm of the victim of pedagogical exfuri- 
ment. From one who has himself manufactured 
various useless items in his remote past, I must 
enter this protest. The life of the child is con- 
cerned with his own world, in some details a minia- 
ture of the world of later experience. Bui his — 
nd her — chief experience must be with toys, with 
making and breaking, in experiment ami discovery , 
and this is worth all the cardboard courses which any 
ingenious beguiler of the young may invent , so that 
they be entrapped into obtaining knowledge which 
later on may be of some commercial value. The 
furnishing of the world of youth should be liis sole 
concern with crafts; not the satisfaction of inspec- 
tors with note-books . 

W. G. Raffk. 


Education for Democracy . By Henry F . Cope , 

(Macmillan and Co. 8/-). 

EmrcATioN for Demoernoy makes a strong appeal 
to every educationist wbf) sees in the education of a 
dciiuKTalic purpose, the hope of siHual well-being. 
By a sane and careful review of well-worn terms and 
pr.neiples the book inspires and dcllnes a life out- 
look, and then proceeds to apply its urge to a 
: elinitc ordering and training of faculty, to the 
consuimnai ion of a true democracy . By practice, 
’uther than ineie piccept in a given direction, 
through deed.s not protestations and ideas only, the 
ideal of communal wcll-heing kept ever in view, 
ilemocracy ean he realised. Not in infonuation 
and instriielion given hut in the methods of giving 
and acquiring it . not in Hie present facts and acts of 
a worhl. hut in tin* motives and purposes express- 
ing them lie the frnitliil eaiKses of social troubles. 
Ileal life values lie in faeiilly, in the purposeful 
will to do. rather than in the forms and conventions 
of existing eivilisation . The book urges an ideal 
ilemoeratie life coiiseiousness as a motive force in 
scKuety. Tlu; reader, especially if he be a practi- 
tioner in eilucation, will wish that the author had 
more fir.st hand ap|>reeiation of sciiolars of all ages, 
and a gauge of what is intelligently possible with 
progressing years in the individual’s educational 
training. Many excellent suggestions in this hook 
for the self-edueation of the adult could he shown to 
be quite inapplieahic in our schools, owing to the 
undeveloped ennipreiicnsioii of childhood. Yet he 
will immediately agree that such modificatioits as 
instantly occur to him would overload a work 
already copiously suggestive. After all, with a 
work like* this to elarify and eryslallise an ideal 
and to point a way to expression, it lies within the 
power of everyone e.onvinced, to make such modi- 
iied efforts as an* required by the intelligences of his 
particular care in a vast field of educational work, 
in order t.o eonfrilmie to a desired end. 

By motive, purpose, will, a world can he recon- 
structed. it cannot be set right by legislation, 
social conventions nor even by thinking and 
intelligence alone. This is the ably demomstrated 
ronvieiion of this hook. 

Bertram A. Tomes. 

Proletcult (Proletarian t ulture). By Eden and 
Cedar Paul. (L. Parsons, London. 4/f>). 

The authors of this hook are to he congratulated 
at least upon the fearless way in which they have 
slated their case — the case for Revolution. After 
devoting a chapter to urging the necessity of a 
fighting Proletarian culture, they proceed to show 
how many so called “Working Class” Educational 
movenu nts , such as the Adult School Movement and 
the W.E.A., have been permeated by Bourgeois 
ideology: it was a realisatiCfn of this fact which 
led to the split at Ruskin College, also to the 
formation of the Plcbs League and the founding 
of the Central Labour College. 

Similar movements are descilbcd in France, 
Geimaiiy, Russia and America, and the book ends 
with a consideration of the tindiugs of the New 
Psychology on Education, The authors maintain 
that under the Bourgeois regime the emphasis in 
> ducat ion has been on the “ego-complex” to the 
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detriment of the no less fundamental herd instinct, 
which under the Proletarian leginic would be giv'en 
opportunities for full and universal expression. 

The book is not an ciisy tine to read, paitly 
owing to the fact that its pages are liberally inter- 
spersed with harsh sounding new-fangled words, of 
which the title is one; but then smooth words d<» 
not lend themselves to such a theme. No doubt 
also the Bourgeois upbringing of the reader has to 
be taken into account. 

E.n.II. 

The Rural Industries Round Oxford . A Survey . 
By K. S. Woods. (Oxford, Univer-sity Press. 
7s . 6d . net) . 

Miss Woods has dcscrvctl well of tlie community . 
She made in 101*0 a most interesting survey of the 
rural industries which still survive in an* area of 
nearly thirty miles round Oxford and slie has given 
us the fruits in this volume. Many people talk 
v^aguely of bringing the population '■hack to tlie 
land.' If that is to he done, wi must know some- 
thing of the eomlitions and recjuirenients of the 
countryman. Miss Woods has added greatly to lu r 
knowledge; she Ihro'ws a Hood of light on many 
obscure (luestions. describes many old-world in- 
dustries and makes many valuable suggestions. 
A book that should he of much use to the practical 
reformer as well as to any one interested in country 
life — and who is not V Miss Wo(j<ls has moreover 
several sane and illuminating remarks on the 
problem of Education in the eomitry. I strongly 
recommend the book to all educationists in the 
broad sense. 

E .S .S . 

The New Psychology and the Teacher. By 
Dr. Crichton Miller. (London, .larrolds. 
Ltd. (Is. net). 

Dr. ( riehton Miller has treated in Ihis book, 
mainly from the standpoint of the Zurich scho<»L 
the subjects of Authority and .Suggestibility, 
Reality and Ph.'intasy, Emotional Development, 
the rneonscious .Motive. .Mental Mechanisms, 
Dream .Symbolism, the Herd Instinct, and the 
Herd Ideal, and Educational Methods. The book 
deserves a wi(ie circulation, and is eminently a 


book to buy amt read with a care and thoughtful- 
ne.ss impossible in the ease of a copy borrowed from 
a library. 

The author has vt-r wisely staled in his iiitro- 
du<‘tion that the apparent sim])lieity of the hook 
may soinetinies i)e misleading. This is unusually 
true of such a subject as the new psychology. The 
difliculty is partly met by an appendix of books to 
which reference has been made in the te.xt. A 
fuller bibli(jgraphy would have added considerably 
to the value of llu- book, t)artieularly if reference 
were made to authors who take another view of the 
matter. It imisl be remembered that the new 
psychology is as yet re.'i(;hing out towards concep- 
tions, aial that a synthesis which sliall contain wdiat 
is true in the teachings of the Vienna and the 
Zurich schools has yet to be made. 

It is intere.sting to notice that in liis view of 
ilevelopmenl , Dr. Crichton Miller finds no place 
for narcissism, the phase of auto-erotism that 
seems to «iee,ur between those stages when love is 
direele<l to the mother and when it is directed to- 
war«ls a comrade of the same sex. Conseciueutly , 
in his view, narcissism <‘an arise (mly during adedes- 
eeiiee <ir lat<‘r as a pathological phenomenon, in 
l>laee of (»eeurring as a pathological regression to 
.111 infantile stage as a result of failure in adapta- 
tion to the proper relations of later stages. 

This criticism is in no sense a finding fault. It 
merely serves to emjihasise wliat has already been 
said <if the present state of the new psychology. 
The collection of facts anti their interpretation Is 
still going on, and in botii fields the e.t)ntributions 
of working teachers should he great iii quantity 
and value, since their opj)ortunities are so much 
greater than those of any other body of men and 
women. As an indication of what has already been 
<lone, ancf as a stimulus to go further with work of 
such promise for the direction of education upon 
sound and profitable lines, the teacher is not likely 
at presetd to liiid anytliing of greater value than 
the lucid little l>ook undc'r notice. 

(iKOROli II. Grkkn. 

The Seventh Etiit ion of Ars Vivendi , By Arthur 
Lovell is now ready, .and eotdains two new ehaj)- 
ters hea<led respectively ‘‘An International I’rob- 
lein" and .New Spirit." (Simpkin, Marshall, 
llainilton, Kent A Co.) 
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THE FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EDITION OF THE NEW ERA 

A cordial welcome was given to the first 
issues of the JTcnch and German editions of 
The NeW' I'3ra, both of which appeared in 
January. We feel sure that, in the capable 
hands of Dr. J^lisabeth Rotten and Dr. 
h'erriere, these magazines will play an im- 
portant part ill educational reform on the 
Continent. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

THE TRESENT SITUATION IN 
EDUCATION 

We are face to face with a crisis in educa- 
tional progress, and our friends tlie react iim- 
aries will see in the Geddes n^piort a golden 
opportunity. Many educationists may think 
that they will have to return to figiiting for 
the essentials of education rather than con- 
tinue lo work for a change in the type of 
t'ducation. (hi the contrary, it appi^ars to 
us that all things arc* concomitant, having 
a life side and a form side. This may jirove 
a chance to alter and imjirove the machinery 
and form of education in order tliat tlu' new 
sjhrit may have better mediiuns for exjires- 
sion than the outworn and crvstaliized forms 
of the past. \\’e fully recognize tiie need for 
national economy, but there are many ways 
of economizing in a nation. Icconomy which 
affects adults is justifiable, but the children 
must not be sacrificed to {lay the debt which 
their elders have inc«rred. From the 
national and economic standpoint an a])par- 
ent economy in education is fal.se and no 
economy at all. We cannot expect an .\i 
nation from a population which is physically, 
mentally and morally, C ], 

***** 

THE ANTI-EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 
IN THE DAILY PRESS 

We draw attention to the following extract 
from The Daily Skcich : 

" The education faddists who profess 
themselves appalled at the thought of the 
time that will be wasted, which might be 


devmted to ‘ education ’ if the proposal to 
raise the school age is adopted, apparently 
do not care how much time is wasted after 
the children are sent to school. Their 
theory seems to be that so long as young- 
sters are attending school they are being 
‘ educated,’ whether they are being enter- 
tained at Sliakespearean performances, 
taken for jaunts to the Tower of London, 
or being regaled with Grand Guignol h'C- 
turo's concerning the Demon Der-rink. 

“If this sort of thing constitutes 
‘ education,’ it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing. from lectures on the evil effects of 
visiting cinema shows to practical demon- 
strations of the more subtle features of 
put and take, which could not be brought 
under this vague and all-embracing head- 
ing. But the average parent, who wants 
his boy fitted to (>nter the Civil Serv'ice or 
to help him in his shop, or to earn his 
living as a butcher, baker, bricklayer, 
stockbroker, or breeder of silkworms, is 
justified in thinking that lieer and mi- 
crobes, ‘ beneficent ’ or othervN’isc, have 
a.s much to do with practical ediuxition as 
the flowers that bloom in the spring, or the 
liei'S that buzz in the bonnets of faddists 
all the year round.” 

What is ICducaiion ? The Daily Sketch 
would seem to suggest that it likes the old 
style of silting in rows and being ” taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic rather than 
contact with life itself through the cinema, 
school journe3!'s, etc. b'ducation is sureK^ 
contact with life in all its manife.stations, 
both within and beyond the school walls. 
Contrary to the opinion of The Daily Sketch, 
it seems to us that ” the flowers that l;>loom 
in the spring ” and the bees (whether in 
bonnets or not) are of vital interest and value 
to all children, if it is complete human beings 
that we want for our nation, and not merely 
” hands ” fit for nothing but the dullest of 
toil in factories and other centres of exploita- 
tion of human life. 

Man’s supreme achievement is to bring to 
blo.ssom the flower of Life itself ; all know- 
ledge, all capacity, all the rare inventive 
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faculties of the mind and imapnation must 
be brought to that, rhe individual must be 
led to the realization of the power within 
himself which will render him poised amid 
the many conflicts presented in living, which 
will enable him to respond adequately to his 
surroundings and circumstances and extract 
from them fully that which he wills. An 
educated life should imply the ])ower to co- 
ordinate the varied forces that come to man 
fiom Nature, from oIIk'i* mtui. and from 
within his own consciousness. Education is 
a proce.ss of illumination. Tt is not memory 
v)f facts, but a realization of them that is real 
knowledge'. Anyone wlui has made a new 
synthesis for himself, no matter how small 
and commonplace, will know tlu' ditt'erence 
between the vitality of the thought and feeling 
it brings as comjiared with the n'lative 
apathy with whicli he re.sjionds to facts 
repeated to liim liy others. The sign of tin- 
truly educated man is that he can extract 
profit and enjoyment from the simplest and 
mo.st frugal environment. Everywhere he 
falls on his feet, so to sjieak. It is the dejith 
of the perception and the quality of the 
response to experience that counts, not the 
number of e\p('n(‘nce>. 

Again, in T/ic Sn)u/ay 'J'init's. Harold ('ox 
grows eloquent in support of the raising of 
tile school age to six years. It is a ])ity that 
tile writer of a leader should be ignorant of 
the i-ommon farts of modern ii.s3'r.hology. 
rile idea that education can liegin at any 
special age is old-fahhioned. The first six 
y.'ar.'i of a cliiidT lifi' are the most impres- 
.siimable and the most potent in determining 
later haf»its. It is essential tliat the child 
should be viewed as a whole, but as develo])ing 
through various 'Stages, from the ])re-natal 
and j>ost-nata,l periods to the nursery scho'E 
tiie ('lementar^’ school, the .secondary scdiool. 
the da\'-contiimation and vocational schools 
to university facilities. It is utter folly to 
ieavi- tlu- child of six years outside the general 
scheme of education and then speiifl a great 
dral of money in trying to rectif\- tlu' darnagi' 
which has, in so many ca.ses, lieen done. 

We grant that this education ran Ik* given 
in a suitable lionKg but alas, thousands of 
hr.'ines have no money, no garden, no plaa* 
to' play in but tlie gutter. 

When the same writer .say.s that, if the 
f'ducationists want to raise funds for educa- 
tion, there is "the very (/bvioii.s device of 


charging the parents for the services received 
by them," we <!o not feel that he has offered 
ns a hrilliant .solution of the problem, and, 
when he urges that " an enormous number 
of parents would gladly return to the system 
of fee-paying elementary schools," wc feci 
polite if we merely say that he is “ talking 
through his hat." .\nd when Mr. Cox adds 
that the reason that " .si'lf-respecting " 
parents preh'r to jiay fees is that a fee 
" secures a higher social standard in th(' 
schools," we know where Mr. Cox stands. 
Education is to bo regarded as the preroga- 
tive of the rich. Like skill in the mixing of 
cocktails it is to be exclusive, and presumabl\^ 
the richer you are the more educated you will 
become. Into such loo.se thinking are we led 
b\- journalese. The trntli is that invested 
inten'sts do 7 iol ifant an educated democracy. 
If Mr. Harold Cox hail tliought for a moment 
f)f the origin of .so many of the world’s gueate.st 
genius{*s lie would not talk about " .social 
.standard " in regard to the right to be edu- 
cated. No man has \-et been able to say 
where abilitxg e.apaeiiy and genius lie, and 
until such information is givtai us wc prefer 
to give every child a chance, and the same 
chaiv.'e as far as ojiportunil ies go. 

♦ * X: He 

THE NEED VO\l ACT1\'E PllOTES'r 

W(‘ i)elieve tiial tiu' nation as a whoh' will 
show llictiovernment that it does not approve 
of economv on ehildn'ti. It is thercfori^ 
urgent that all of u>. Nhould do f.nir utmost 
by sending jiroti'sts to our local M.P., to 
th(‘ Joc.'il education anthoritii's, and to 
county councils, and tlm^ bring before them 
the case for the idiildren and their absolute 
necfl. 

It is gratifying to hud that these jirotests 
have an efleet, as can be instanced b}’ the 
conduct of the Ministry <>f Health who have 
decided to continue the 50 ])er cent, grant to 
local authorities for milk to I'xpectant and 
imrsing motheis and for bai>i('s. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

THE DECHOEV METHOD OF 
TEACHINTJ 

In this ninnl)er of The New leuA Dr. 
Decroly's metluKl is described. We do not 
ourselves sup[)ort any one method to the 
exclusion of others, as we believe that each 
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teacher must, to a ^reat extent, evolve an 
individual method. The fundamental basis 
of the New Education is the realization tliat 
all powers and capacities lie within the child, 
and that, tiiendore, all education must be 
auto-education. 'I'he function of the edu- 
cator lies simply in the provision of the 
external stimuli needed tf) start the jmxess 
of auto-education alon/j; all the avenues by 
which consciousness contacts laivironment. 

It is int(‘restin,^ to note that, working 
independ('ntly, Dr. Dec.roly has arrivi*d at 
results similar to those of Dr. Monte.ssori and 
Prof. Dewey, viz., that all tnu* education is 
auto-education. He differs from Dr. Mon- 
tes.sori in so far as his external stimuli are 
not in the form of six'cial ap|>aratus ; rather, 
he follows Dewey in making the things of 
i.'veryday life, in which the cluld is naturally 
int(!rested, the stimuli of the process of 
auto-suggestion. 'Pluise things are termed 
the centre of inlercsf. and vary according to 
the age, development and home environment 
of the child. The children work either indi- 
vidually or collectively, determining for 
thcnnselves the particular c{'ntrc of interest 
with wliich tJiey will occupy themselves, 
such as the manufacture of wool, the clean- 
ing of a home, some article of food. They 
then collect information about tin? par- 
ticular thing from every source open to 
them — newspapers, books, museums, fac- 
tories, art galleries, manufacturers’ ('ata- 
logues. The result of the investigation is 
arranged by the child in a book whicli is 
richly illustrated by pictures pasted in by 
him in addition to original drawings. 

riie special Nsdue of the method is that it 
can be adopted by the ordinary elementary 
school without any extra cost of equipment, 
a very important factfu in the.s(‘ tlays of 
stringent economy, f'lie method has been 
adopted by a large numlx'r of schools in 
Brussels ; Miss McNicoll, Inspector of In- 
fants’ Schools for the Sheffield Education 
('ommittee, was much impressed by the 
method when on a visil to Brussels, and is 
trying to introduce it into some of the 
Primary scluiols at ShethcKl. She is also 
tran.slating into English Dr. Decroly’s book 
(shortly to be juiblished), in which he deals 
at length with the method. 

Dr. Decroly spoke to me abmit the possi- 
bility of having a ct'utre for the collection of 
numerous illustralion> whidi, in a very 


cheap form, would be available for teachers. 
He suggested that many manufacturers 
might be willing, when printing catalogues, 
to print an extra number of pages of illustra- 
tions to be devoted to this purpose. Packets 
of illustrations of such things as are beauti- 
fully produced in tlu* various catalogues 
<‘ould then be .sold al a very small cost. We 
shall 1)0 glad to hear from teachers whether 
they consider that this would be of practical 
u.se to them, as our Bureau of Education 
might undertake such work, if of value. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

THE PllOGRKS.S OF THE NEHV 
ERA 

We feel that Thk New Er.a has a place 
in the. educational field, and that it can con- 
tribute to educational reform as well as 
enable teachers to keep in touch with the 
latest experiments throughout the world. 
The magazine can only extend and improve 
if we can increa.se our subscribers. We are 
certainly doing this, but not sufficiently 
rapidly. We want to have an illustrated 
section to the magazine, and there are many 
other improvenn'iits which might be made, 
but we nei'd mon.‘ financial backing. We 
therefore earnestly ask every subscriber to 
obtain at least one other subscriber to our 
next i.ssue. By doubling t)ur subscription 
list we could make a considerable advance. 
If our readers attend meetings of teachers, 
we would gladly send leaflets for them to 
distribute at tlio.se meetings. 

This magazine is y(>urs. We are not 
<u tempting to make any profit from it. The 
editorial work is voluntary, veiy few of the 
writers ask for })ayinent for their articles, 
and the administration expenses are very 
small. Practically tlu* whole of the money 
received goes to the actual development of 
the magazine for the benefit of Education. 
It is for each one of yon to help in its con- 
liimal expansion and improvement. 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

SPFAT.VL ART NUMBER IN JULY 

The s})ecial number. “ New Methods in 
.\rt Education,” will be particularly interest- 
ing. and non-subscribers are asked to order 
well in advance, as our last special number 
on ” Free Time-Tables ” is now sold out. 
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BRACKENHILL HOME SCHOOL 

We are including; in this number an appeal 
for the Mrackenhill Home Seliool. as Ave tliink 
that all readers of 'ftiH New liRA will be 
especially interested in such a school. It not 
only aims at helping children who have ex- 
ci'edingly bad home conditions, bnl the 
svdiool is also proving that the New Educa- 
tion can be ajiplied with very great success 
to children whose heredity might have sug- 
gested that they were not ripe for fri-edom. 

Owing to trade (h'pression it is iKa'oming 
very dithcult to collect suthcient money to 
carry on the work, and therefore we are 
lu'ping that our subscribers will help us by 
making collections among their friends. 

♦ **!)=* 

THANKS TO OVK READERS FROM 
MADAME LYON 

On behalf of Madanu- Lyon ve warmly 
tliank all those who so splendidly answered 
our appeal for the destitute children of the 
devastated parts of I'rance. St'veral large 
parct’ls of clothing we're forwarded to i\Iadame 
Lyon. Avho distributc'd them among many 
shivering little ones. The gift of moiu'V 
collectetl by a teacher from a pujuls’ concert 
was also very welce)me. This does not mean 
that Madame Lvon has received all that she 


needs. We are still open to collect garments 
and money from kind-hearted friends. 

*■ 1^ if 

THE NEW IDEALS IN EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

The Conference at Stratford-on-Avon, from 
A])ril i/th to ggth, on “ Drama and iuluca- 
tion,” has a most enticing programme. 
Among the speakers' names are those of Sir 
Henry Nh'vvbolt (Vice-President), Mr. John 
Maseiirld, Mr. John Drinkwater, Mr. Pertram 
Hawker. Miss Lena Ash well, Miss Cicely 
llamiltoii, Mr. E. (j. A. Holmes, Mr. St. j. 
Ifrvinc and Mr. E. Sharwood Smith. Dr. 
Rudolf Steiner is to sj^eak on Simdav. April 
c ',rd .\dd to tliis list the fact that I he New^ 
Shake.spi-are Company will be ceh brating the 
Shakespeare P>irti)day h'estival at Stratford 
at the same liiiu-, and then* are few who are 
interested in art or eflucation or })er.sonalities 
who will not wish to he jiresent. Some of the 
subjects to be treated are “ The Cinema and 
the Theatre," " A School Dramatic Society,’’ 

Dramatic Instinct in Elementary luluca- 
tion" (by " Egeria ") ; and Gilbert Murray’.', 
version of " Ijihigenia in Tanris," will be 
]>erformed by th(' Ihiar’s Hill Players. Tlie 
Secretary of the C.onhu'eiice is Miss vSynge, 
24, Roval Avenue, ClieLsea, London, S.W. j. 

H. E. ' 
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The Psychological Basis of the Decroly System 
of Teaching 

By Dr. Ovide Decroly 

Profcsscuy dc psychulojPic dc 1' enfant d I'Unirnsifr dc Briixdlcs, Direckmfondairur dc 
“ L’h'cole pour la vie, par la vie," de Bruxelles. 


It is not (‘asy to express in eksir and exact 
words tile jisycliological ])rinci))les on which 
1 base the results obtained lo' lh(‘ system 1 
recommend. 

First of all. it must in' umK'rslood that 
these jiriiiciple.s ha\a‘ not been suddenly dis- 
covered all at once, but it is rather by the 
constant observation of children of cdl aj:;('s 
and mentality and iiy jn-rmanent rontact 
with tlu'in that they liavi' disclosed to me 
iinsuspectt'd views. Tiiese discoveries led me 
to understand the truths which have been 
fully exjiressed by many .ureai pedat^ogues. 
I do not wisli to rejieat what others have 
jireviously said or deveh)p extensively the 
principles which should dominate education. 
Well-known morlerri theorists, such as Dewey, 
iiinet, Monte.ssori, Ferriere and others have 
already done this. I can luU state my per- 
fect agreement with almost all tlii' funda- 
mental viewpoints at the basis of their con- 
ceptions of education. 

I shall only refer to such particulars of my 
system, the results of which have proved 
effective in the instruction ami education at 
school of children from (i to I2 years of age. 
or better, from 6 to lO year.^. 

1 would wish my readers to remember 
that when T conceived this Method 1 first 
experimented with boai^ders who were back- 
ward or alinormal.* The principal aim is 
to show how it is possible to pre|xire. in 
schools as they are now, and without cairsing 
('onfusion and expense, a progre.ssive trans- 
formation such as so many peoplt' wish to see. 

* Sir lollowiiif; Imok.s: (i) Divroly. I-nr eioU' 
duns la vie (L’KroK' iialionalc), up*'', nos. Ji ol t:;. 
(.>) r)('(:r()lv t'l .MouLlianip. I I ni/ialion a I'nctivilf 
intiikeiiidlc ft motrifr pur Irs jeux educatifs ; Dola- 
chaiix t'l Nu'stlr, 1014. {.]) Dt'croly ot Boon, Fm 

Pfcidr rciiovff ; une prcniifre eiape, (4) 

Decroly, Ikux conferences sur I'enscignement pri- 
maire, ion. (3) Decroly ct Hamaule, Une experi- 
ence (If procirumme primaire avee activite personnclle 
de I’cnjanI ; ('oiigrcs ile Calais. iu~i. 


but which must be achieved gradually. This 
should be done by keeping jn mind the needs 
of the' children and of the nations and hy not 
forgetting all the material ajid .spiritual diffi- 
{ ulties whi('}i are (h-rived from the adaptation 
of teachers, tlu' lit ting u)) of classrooms and 
Ihe resources at the <lis}K)sal of the schools. 

Tlu^ principles will be found in the enumer- 
ation of the basis of the system, and also in 
a short discription of one of the experi- 
?nents which served to establish them. 

Basis of the System 

(jetu'ral Fio-^ocial and Bio-psychical 
])rinciples. 

J'irsl Principle. —A child is a living being 
who must be prepared to live in Society. The 
aim of education is to give such preparation 
as will make the child happy and also creatt,' 
around him as much happiness as p)ossible, 
considering always the condition of the sur- 
roundings and his disposition, both inherited 
and acquired. 

Second Principle. — A child is an evolving 
('iitity ; he varies and is different at every age. 

Third Principle.- the same age children 
are different on(' from the other. 

Fourth Principle. —The mental activities 
of a child are ruled b\' the interests peculiar 
to each age. 

Fifth Principle.—-The most powerful ac- 
tivity of a child’s brain is the motor activity, 
because it is necessarily associated with all 
other activities, provided it has been encour- 
aged by spontaneous or stimulated interests 
and controlled by the intellect. 

ITom these prineq)les we conceive the 
organization of education and teaching in a 
Ihimary school briefly as follows : 

I. F\ir general cultivation till ig years of 
age the school must be established in a 
natural environment, which means that it 
should stand in a place where the child may 
be in the midst of the phenomena of Nature 
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every day, among manifestations of life in 
living beings in general and particularly in 
men in their efforts to ada])t themselves to 
the conditions of existence which are theirs. 

2. This school must Itave a limited popu- 
lation, but be composed, if possible, of pupils 
of every age. from 4 to T(), and children of 
botli sexes. In big schools the co-education 
may be continued till to or 12 years of agt'. 

3. The rooms must lie arranged and fur- 
nished so as to constinite not classrooms of 
the auditory type, but small workshojis or 
laboratories (with tables, water, gas or elec- 
tricity. work-bench, and dressers for collec- 
tions). 

4. The staff must be activt\ intelligent, and 
possess creative imagination and be prepared 
for observation of animals, vegetables and 
children. They must love the child, and 
desire to learn psychology and the sciences ; 
thev must express themst‘lv(‘s easily ami 
obtain order and discipline without any effort. 

5. An effort must be made to obtain groups 
of children as homogeneous as possible. This 
homogeneity i^ all the more necessary as the 
groups become more numerous. It is ])n‘- 
ferable if the class does not exceed 20 to 25. 

6. I-'or the backward or abnormal children 
— if they are mimeroiis (lo to 10) — a .special 
class must be organized. Their work should 
be guided by a veiy’ expert teacher .so that 
the backward pupils can lie assisted to 
recover their lost ground, and the cap.icities 
of the abnormal children awakened. (It is 
very good to sejiarate these two categories of 
children if their nuniber- permit.) 

7. Th(' courses in the technique of lar)guag(‘ 
(sf>eaking and writing, rcfietition or reading, 
orthography and aritlunctic) are giv»-n jin- 
ferabiv in the morning, thra'C or four time> a 
week. The.se (exercises arc given by means of 
play or games in whidi cTnul.jtion and ihe 
pi(iasure of success are the princijial stimu- 
lants. 

8. TIjc remainder <4 the morning, and the 
other morniiics when a ccHirse in tf-chnique 
is not given, are apportioned to different 
exerci.ses ; exercises of ob.scrvatiou, com- 
parison, a.ssoriaiioii, drawing and (.oncrete 
n-alization (manual work), singing, physical 
games, et( . '('hese exercises arc assernhled in 
a prf>gramme of associab.'d irleas. 

Th(: t(aich('r is guided by the interest of the 
child and tin- opportunities whir.h the sur- 
roundings give to him, and also by the 


necessity to give sufficient importance to each 
of the principal activities of the mental work. 

9. The afternoons, except the holidays, are 
devoted to manual wairk or courses in foreign 
languages. 

10. Certain mornings are given to wailks 
and vi.sits (iishing, the .search for insects, 
visits to factories, works of art, mu.scmms, 
stations and home trades). 

11. The parents should be acquainted with 
the method which is used at school. In order 
to understand this method and lit']]) in its 
success, the jiarents jiarticipate in the ad- 
ministration of the school by mt'ans of a com- 
mittee. 

12. Tlie system is dominati'd by an ('ndea- 
vour tt) render it conqireheiisible to the 
children and to enable them to become self- 
‘lisciplincd. The limited nmnber of childrt'n 
in a class makes it jxissilile for the children to 
go to and fro in order to look for w'hat lluy 
need and to exchange ideas with tht'ir fellows 
and the teacluT, just as in a workshop. But 
this movement is not possible when th( 
children ;ire doing work which r(.‘quires 
silence. 

13. In order to develop initiative, self- 
contidence and solidarity, the ynipils give 
lectures to their cla.ss-fellows. The mailer is 
chosen by the ])upils themsc'lves and sub- 
mitted for ajiproval lo the teaeber. 'riie 
subject relates yirt'ferably to the lessons eff 
ob.servation and as.so(:ialion. 

14. Training in individual and collective 
work is obtained by the constant co-o})eration 
of the juqiils in different activities and bv 
the realizations which follow the collective 
arrangement of the materials gathered liy the 
childn'ii, yuctures, textbooks and other thing.s, 
.ind the making <if pictures and boxes and 
enveloyies for the classification of tlu'ir collec- 
tions. Tiiey also co-ojn rate in tlie ri'jilaring 
of worn-oiit or broken things, in the mending 
of atjuariums and terrariums, in tlnar sy>oii 
taneitiis work, freely chosi'ii, in tlie organiza- 
tion of funrti(jns and lesyionsibilities n'lating 
to the life of tlie small community formed by 
tlie class and by all the clas.ses. (Wt' must not 
forget the childn'ii’s (xire of th('ms('Ives and 
of their own things.) 

15. As to liu- ])rogramme of work, and the 
division f)f its branches and methods, the 
whole refers to tlie study of the cliild, to his 
wants and liis surromidings. 

In a few words Ic'l us now give an idea of 
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our programnu! called “ l^rogramme of 
Associated Ideas.” 'I'his j>rogramiTie is the 
starting ])()int of the child’s knowledge of 
himself, which means of his wants, and, as a 
corollary, a kiujwledge of the siirroimdings 
from which he receives what he requires, 
from which he must protect himself and to 
which he must ada])t himself. Th(‘ purpose 
of this is to prepare the child to di.scipline 
himself, to master himself to such extent as 
his reason can hel]) him, to moderate or turn 
into the right channels his natural tendencies 
and sensibilities, which, in one word, com- 
pri.se, at least in their higher part, what M. 
h'erriere terms ” the vital impulses ” (L’elan 
vital), and what others con.sider the origin of 
the ” <Teative power.” 

This programme comprises : 

(a) The child's knoiL'lccle;c of his aim person- 
ality. The child becomi'S activ(;ly conscious 
of himself, and con.sequently of his wants, 
his aspirations, his aims and of his ideal. 

[h) The kno'idedge of Ihc conditions of the 
natural and human surroundings on n'hich he 
depends and on ichich he must act in order to 
supply his leants, his aspirations, his aims. 
This ideal should be accessible and then 
reali/a'd, and thus without jm'judice Tuepare 
to understand fully the wants, the a.spirations, 
the aims and the ideals of humanity, the con- 
ditions of his adaptation ;ind the means to 
influence it, and to be consciously and intelli- 
gently resj)onsible,* 

Considered with a little more juecision. this 
programme coiiijirises under the first title, the 
child and his a’ants. In order to remain clo.s(' 
to the facts easily observable by the child 
and clo.se to those which have an exlen.sive 
reaction on human activity, we distinguish 
specially four pritnitiv* nece.ssities. 

1. The nt'cessity to eat connected naturally 
with the nece.s.sity to breathe aiul to be clean. 

2. The nec('ssity to struggle against the 
inclemency of the weather. 

'I'he necessity of ])rotection from danger 
and enemies. 

4. The necessity to act and to work jointly 
and severally in order to divert and to ameli- 
orate, to which must be added the need of 

* I lui\c I'Miakukuiy struck t(» find again 

thi.s idea, which I h:i\c expressed since hkkS. in an 
article of I tie •' Ecole iintinualt- ttel.i^e,” in a recent 
worlv of Prof. C'owkliu, IVincelon laiiversity. 

L' Hard lie <7 If Mi/irii Frencli traii.slaiiou l>y 

Ilerhant, jojo— printed by Maininarion, Pari.^;. 


light, of rest, of a.ssociation, solidarity and of 
mutual aid. 

Under the .second title, the child and the 
environment , we examine how this last favours 
or constitutes a danger to the child, and wt 
examine succe.ssi^'eIy the human surround- 
ings witli regtird to every need. 

Wt“ disti.nguish {a) the favotiraldt' or un- 
favourable action of the environment on the 
individual ; (//) the reactitm of the individual 
upon the surroundings and e.^pecially its 
relation t(j his necessities. 

With rega.rd to the ?\I(.‘thod, first we give 
instruction about the manner of presenting 
the matter. I he exerci.ses themselves are 
divided into three categories : 

1. Kxercises in Observation. 

2. Exercises in .-Association. 

4. Exercises in Expression. 

The first exercises consist in bringing the 
children directly into contact with the reality, 
after having awakened the latent interest or 
after having made use of the senses and of 
immediate experience. 0 these exercises 
are naturally associated the exercises of com- 
parison, arithmetic, vocabulary, reading, and 
of natural and varied activities, as well as of 
hvgiene and walking. 

'The second exerei.^cs consist (.'f the use of 
mem(.»ry and it.s rc-enforcement l.>y pictures 
and image.s of things not belonging to the 
inimediato enviromiK'nt . but coming Irom sur- 
roundings that are distant in space and time. 

The third exercises comiirise the ditterent 
modes of expression. .As we have said, these 
modes of expre.ssion find their place beside 
the first two group.s of exercises. However, 
it still remains to give them an occasion ft'r 
practice by themselves and to insist more 
particularlv tat their techiiiqtie. These are 
compri.sed as follows : 

(a) The methods of concrete expression : 

1. Different manual work, nu.Kleiling. 
work in paper, cardboard, wood, etc. 

2. Utilitarian and etirhytlimic ,g>an- 
nastics. 

3. Different games, educative and in- 
structive. 

4. Drawing (free drawing from Nature, 
from memory, etc.). 

(/;) The modes of abstract cxjiression : 

Language, elocution, lectures by the 
children, singing, reading, diffen'Ut 
exercises in orthography and writing. 



An Account of Dr. Decroly’s Method as Used in the 
Primary Schools of Brussels 

By Mile. A. Hamaide 

Collator airicc du Dr. Dccroly 

{Ckarf^f't' du cours d' initiation pratique a la meihodc Decroly a V Ecole du Service Social 
de Hruxclles.) 


After having had the privilege of working 
for live years at tlie small " Hermitage 
School ” — "a school for life, by life we 
entered tlu' Primary School of “ L’Eeole 
Moyenne C.," directed by Mile. L. Carter, who 
heljjed and encouraged us by her large com- 
prehension of the new method.s of leaching. 

Our aim was to prove that T>r. Decroly's 
method could easily be intr<>diu'ed into 
Primary schools without much increa.se in the 
■' budeet dc b inUruction pulliquc,” and 
without having to apply for spcaaal teachers. 
The results t)blaine(l uj) to the present have 
been sufficient to convince the most incredu- 
lous, and to prove that Dr. Dccrolv’.s method 
gives results which, in al! probability, are 
superior to those obtained by the method 
used before. 

In fact, we haw achieved a reiiiarkable 
result as regards spontaneity, creative ability, 
activity and intellectual dt-velopnicnt in 
young pupils, who, for four yeai>, have lx*en 
taught acr(.irding to that method. 

We sliall not (explain the different |>arls of 
iIk; curriculum and method that Dr. Dcrroly 
has iiimself outlined in his article in this 
number of The New ]Ij<a. We .shall briefly 
show the results we have obtained l)y the 
.application of the curriculum and iiK'thod 
in a Primary school, and roughly sketch the 
{Kjint at which a group of tw’enty-four children 
of 9 to 10 years of age have arrived. 

First of all, let us state that in the opinion 
of competent authorities, reading (taught by 
" ideo-visual process), arithmetic (first 
taught by means of “ natural m<fasure ”), 
sp)f;lling and writing, are as much advanced 
with these pupils as with those of other forms 
of the same degree, who have .spent most of 
their time in acquiring a knowledge of these 
.subjects. 

Moreover, wc have a great many comple- 
mentary results which show the amount of 


knowledge, the ca]>acity for individual work, 
the full understanding of questions, wdiich 
have been learned during that period. 

Id)!' instance — the pupils suceeed('d in 
writing a part of the programme of work Ihey 
had to devTilop. They did it (]uite by them 
.selves with rapidity and logic. Unfortunately 
we cannot give a full account of these |)ro- 
grammes, as \V(' have but little space, here, 
P>ut to obtain a cUxir idea of tliein ii will .soon 
be possible to consult a new l)ook on our ex- 
I)erinient. 

When the children have elal)orat(‘d their 
programmes, Ihey begin to gather information 
concerning tliem. They look around, run 
through their books or examine their own 
(lociunents. 'I'lie re.siills of tliesc' iiiv('sfiga- 
tions are broiighl to school, sorted, grouped 
and used to {•oniplet(‘ the .scheme of their 
])iograrnmes. W’heii llu' subject {centre 
d'interet) is exhausted, there is a revision by 
means of })ielures, which couslituli's a new. 
per.sonal. s})ontan(‘ous and friH‘ W(xk. For 
the making up of these pictures, the ('hiidren 
liave full liberty to create and realize what 
they d('sire. .\t .such linu* the classroom looks 
like a bu.sy beehive. Jt C(‘rtainly is a most 
enjoyal)le sight to .see all tho.se ehildren at 
work. They gather in differc'iit groups, each 
of them having a h'ader cho.sen by th<‘ 
majority. The leader (jrganize.s and apportions 
the work bctwetai the other pupils. Together 
they make up the fncturcs which, when com- 
pleted, an‘ fixed on the walls, to the gri;al 
delight of the community. 'I'hese pictures, 
the result of a collectivt‘ effort, take the 
place of ordinary scholastic working-stock. 
Through them the children can fulfil tlieii 
desire to decorat(‘ their beloved das.sroom 
themselves. 

Their spontaneity shows itself in other 
directions : they imagine arithmetic pro- 
blems and invent dictations. Freely they 
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choose subjects for composition which they 
develop as they please. Some of these little 
essays are real masterpieces, full of freshne.ss 
and candour. Also there have been attempts 
at poetry for which music has been written 
by a gifted child. 

When we had to leave this particular group 
of puj)ils, in order to begin with another 
group, all the essays were gathered together 
by the children and formed into a pretty book 
entitled For Ike Little 0?ies. by Little Ones, 
which made a nic(! storybook for young 
children. Some of the children went further 
still and WTote poems and comedies for 
childn-n which ha\T been illustraU'd, and so 
another book was made, For the Little Folks. 
All this proves that lit(n'ary education is by 
no means hindered by the system. 

We would like to say a few words about 
another kind of work which tlj(' ch.ildren do. 
namely, tln^ giving of lec-nrcs. TIk'V are 
delivered by the puj)ils on any subject they 
like. Ever since tla*y have attended the 
.school (6 years old) the children have been 
accustomecl to tell, in (heir own words, all 
about tluar experiments or about the facts 
and things daily ob.served. When in the 
fourth form (p to lo yt'ars of age) this kind of 
exercise becomes inoi'e and more imjtortant, 
and we can se(‘ some of our |»iipils |)reparing 
for their “ conference ’ several weeks in 
advance. And thi> is not all. for it is also a 
very good e.xercise for the listeners who take 
notes, a.sk (piestioiis, criticize, an-.l thus receive 
new ideas and letirn ))o\v to expre.ss thmi 
properly. 

We ha\’e spoken of workiiig-stock and 
illustrations and we are \’erv often asked how 
we obtain such a large and varied stock. 
Well, the pu})ils thern.'^'lvcs gather most ol 
it. Every day they bring to .scliool new things, 
pictures ami papers which, with our lu-lp, are 
immediatt;ly sortedj. h'or this purj)ose, in our 
form, there is a large table divided into three 
parts : animals, plants, minerals. When the 
children bring any documents they place 
them in one of tlnsse comjiartments if they 
know it to be the right one. if not, they put 
them into boxies under tlu' collection table. 
Now and then the contents of these boxes are 
sorted. 

Another question often asked is : How can 
the pupils illustrate their exercise books ? 


This also is done by means of collected docu- 
ments and pictures. We obtain these collec- 
tions by fixing envelopes on the walls of the 
clas.sroom ; these envelopes are labelled 
according to the different points of the pro- 
gramme of work, such as clothing, food, 
animals, etc. The children put the docu- 
ments they have found in tlie proper en- 
velopes. When they want to illustrate a 
task they simply look in one of these en- 
velopes for the pictures. 

All this active particijxition of the children 
in the w'ork of their form makes a class look 
like a real workshop or laboratory w'here 
di.scipline and silence are not so much 
required as spontaneity, initiative, activity 
and joy. In fact, the j)upils feel imnuaisely 
happy at .school, and their classroom, with its 
work understood as previously explained, 
becomes the most attractive and cheerful 
j'lace for them. 

A new book, entitled " La Meihodc ct ie Pro- 
gramme Decrolv d I’ecole primaire — Relation 
(i'unc e.xpericnccdc anneesF will soon be pub- 
lished in “ La Collection d' actualitcs piilago- 
giqncs sous tes auspices de I'lnstiliit J. J. 
Rousseau ef la socicle Beige de Pedotechnic " : 
Delachaux et Niestle, Xeuchntel. This book 
will give a detailed account of the story of 
this group of pupils and will al.so give an ex- 
position of Dr. Decroly’s wo-rk in J Belgium. 

There is a real impulse in favour of the new 
id(‘<is in Ik'lgium. The new method is being 
introdiiec'd ('verywhere, 

Til 1020. thanks to !\1. De\'ogel, Director ot 
Scliools in the town of Jfrii^.sels, the method 
was aj’iplied to ten forms in Primary schools. 
This example has been followed, and here and 
there can be seen new experts who are not 
afraid of making an efiort f(W the sake of 
children. Nowhere has the method been 
forced. It has been of their own free w’ill 
that teachers have tried it. Hut they soon 
developed a liking for the method, and in some 
.schools splendid results have been obtained. 
Teachers are quite enthusiastic about it and 
do not wi.sh to resume the old method. The 
rea.son is that teachers take a greater interest 
in their work, w hich becomes more attractive 
and instructive. So we shall go on, fighting 
against routine and the law of least effort, 
convinced, as we are, of the success of enthusi- 
asm and faith. 



The Decroly Method 

By Elspeth M. McNicoll 

{Iiispccior of InfiUits’ Schools for iJic Slicffiohl liditcoiion Commiilcc.) 


In IQ20, by tiH- courtesy of ]\Ioiisionr Devoyi'!, 
the Director ui' Eclucalion for lirussds, 1 had 
the privile^^e ^»f visiliny many of the schools 
of the cilv, aiul one of the niosl iuterestin.y 
educational t'Xj'eriinenls that I saw was the 
application of the " Constructional i\lethod 
of lulucaiion/' which ])r. Decroly has 
developed so successfully in various iy]>es of 
scho(.t]>. 'rwiMitv vears apo he be.uan his (.'X- 
perimeiit with, the idea of alleviating the 
UK'ntal condition of deh'clive children, and 
he ftJUiid that he had laid liiS' linyer on many 
of the defects in the early education of normal 
children. He accnrdinyly coiUmtied his ex- 
periments with inhnile ]tatience ;ind enthusi- 
asm, and has evolved a method of education, 
so successfully ]danned, that it is receiviny 
the attention of educationists all over the 
vvt^rld. 

In addition to his work as Idofessor of 
Psychoioyy at the I'niversitx' of Ihai.ssels, 
Dr. Decroiv is one of the Medical Dlhcers for 
the Defective S' hools in Mrussels ; he con- 
ducts, in his own liome. a resideiiti.il school 
for Ice kward and defective ciiildreii of ,ali 
nationalities, a.rei is the founder of a private 
sthoo] in which his metiiod is adoj.)ted with 
nmrked sueio'^v. 

It is not my intiuition here to yive a 
d- tailed de-crip- !• «u of the meihod. as that is 
yi\'en elsewii'-r-;, His svllabus i.> Ixist'd on 
the needs oj mm re-nhiny from hi- ])hysio- 
loyie d .'ind soma! e ai-titution. In the !owe-,t 
clas- the les-ijn- for tii*- y<-,ir an- iia-ed on a 
.series r,i “ I' enire^ of Int'-rvst.” Th-'se are 
dividefi into iwo i)arts: J. “ d'lie child and 
his m-eds ' — hv; Need of I or id ; f//i Need of 
ponc.-ction a.aain-t rlmiatic eondilion ; ((} 
X--d of self-delenee ; {d; X---d of aetiom 

sell - ontrol. aU'l jiroyres-. II. “ d’he child 
a:e] ui- s.urroun'lmys” -- h/) d'he family; Iji) 
S'Ue-ol; ici si.i'-tv; id) Anim.'ds ; fc) 
V' j-taii]r-s : ifi 'i'he earth ; (:') The snn. 

L;e !i war tlie-e same " fientre-i of In- 
form the bas.i- of work, hut an.- 
widened Ui - .oji . lo,r tlir- Kindr-ryarteii 
C-lass he h.a- devi -edi very inyeiiious and care- 


fnllv yradev! aiijiarattis intended t(» devehip 
the senses ami t<.) assist in teachiny readhny 
and writiny. He is ptucsistent in his (mdea- 
vonrs to ira.in the child in the habit of wr.irk, 

I'nfortunaielv tlu- end of jnly was not tlie 
nu'st favourable time to visit the schools, as 
the\’ were all ]>re|)ariny for the summer 
liolidavs, but 1 was a!>le tf) jxiy a brief visit 
to four .seho.ib in whicii the curriculimi was 
base..l on the metlutds (.ndyinated bv Dr. 
Di-cn.ty, 

'Die lii-i cl a-s I saw was in the Annexe' of 
LTtc lie M oven lie T., a. hiryi* Secondary School. 
The ehiidrei) were between p and lo years of 
age' an.! were in eharye.' (.)f Mile-. Hamaule,* 
a e'le'Ver and <.)riyinai le,-aelier who bad jire-- 
viotis.iv worke{l with Dr. J.)ecroly. 'Hk' ('lass 
e(.Hisisled of twenty-live pupils. Tile desks 
wt-ri' arranyed iu the form of a semi-circle 
and tile (•hii<lren we-re' occupied roinple-tiiig 
uniini-h'-.l woik. Sewral were aeldiny items 
to their '■ ( th-'.'rvatjon Hooks,” Tlie-.se ])lay 
an important role in tlu' e-ehicatioii of the 
ehiid. Til -y eoutam a revord of all the 
oi)^er\-atioii il■^solls t.'ike'n during the' ye'ar. 
Due eiiild W.is oveliookillg the' le'SSoll oil 
” Hlotliiny,” < )n one pa.ye slie had drawn, 
in a criidi- but easily recognizable' form, 
v.ariou- artieh-^ of eiothiny under which she 
h.id written the names. ( )n the other side 
Were p.itterii.- -.it v.-rious materials which had 
been cod' ' I'-d :ind jia^ied in the book. There 
Were pie--<-s of iiroeadi , \’e'lvet, liniiiy, e'otton, 
silk, l ie., all libelled. On anotiier page' was 
a resnuit'- oj ,-[ ]es,-.on on the ne'ce'.ssity ol 
e'lothiu.c. Tile !'‘-,m)Ijs of “ assoeaation ” had 
been e.in'fnlb.' )»l.inn.-< I and carrie-.d out. 'I’he 
co-i .'uji! nie.isurenieiit ol various artich'S oi 
(Tiihiny had l.»e.-u take'll in an aritlime'tic 
If-.son. (In addition, indiviflnal jiraeliee' was 
ciVeii in aritiimctic from cards e-onlaininy 
nmii'-roim exanpile'-. for ineehanieal working.) 

Tile pl.:.i-e-> Irojji which th(.' various male'rials 

* i'.ir I* !' !' 11' '-'iiis'.ii!. I.(( Mi'lhndr D'Cndv, de 
.VIII.-. Hai.i.eVlk-, v.-!ii<ii Ins just tir.-u ]miI)Iis;ic (1 
"( nll,;!i’in il'.ii Ir.iihu' . : I Ida. ii.i ux., 

X<-ii(.tial<-l, Suiss-;. 
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came formed the basis of the ge()i:niphy 
lesson, and the clothiri;; of the early inhabi- 
tants (4 Ilel.qinm was tnkt'ii as the subject 
for tile liistory lesson. Various methods of 
expression had been utilized to impn'.ss the 
snbjtrt, such as modelling', composition, 
needlework, free expression and drawini^c In 
this scheme of education the child is con- 
tinually active and much icsearch work is 
necessary. 'I'he cliild is traiueil to observe 
caR'fnlly, collect speciineris. methodically 
arratipe them, and seek information from all 
at'aikd.le sound's. He is traitied fnan the 
iH‘,e!imin^ to express all his impressions. 'I'he 
children were fna'ly discussin.t; this work 
with <aie another and comim,; to the teacher 
for f-'iiidaiiee and assist. uu!-. The time-table 
\\as vt.-ry elastic, (.'an-ful re'.ords wa-re ki'pt 
of each child’s jiroeres.s. TIw ]'.arents take a 
t'cry ereal interest in the childron’s educa- 
tion and enc()uraee :i reaso!i:i!'.i.- atnoiml of 
home work. 1 tried to l>e'.. •■no of the class 
“ ( Ib.'.eTA'ation Hooks.” but was toai that the 
parents .set ereat store by them and are 
prf>ttder of tla'in than ])ri/es. 

Tliis was the foitrth yea.r that tlie plan h;id 
bei-n carried out, and tlicHead Mistress, l\iile. 
Tarter (who i.s, by the way. a naturalized 
]hi};lish woman, and a wom.m held in vervhij;h 
(‘steem by Hrttssels educationists) is.sosai isiied 
with the intelligence of the children, ai.'d the 
lii.eh sttindard of work attaineri. tliat the ex- 
periiiu'iit is t(i lie ('arried forward. 

The lu-xt scIkk.iI 1 visited was a ]'riv.ate 
Primary School directed by i)r. Decroly. Jt 
is for children of the Iwtter cj;..^.s from g to 
i5 years of a.ge. The futidaniental :’rinci]‘lc 
is: " He falre I'appreiiti.ssage de l.i N'ie, en 
piagant I’cid'ant (.iaiis la vie < lle-metne.” 
'file cla.s.-. laprescnts a laboratory r.:tir.T than 
an a.udieiice. 'hlu* ti'aclfers h;y h 's stress on 
iliseijiline, iminobilit\’ a.n<l sileiue, lha.n on 
work. .Attached to the .selnu.l is a gawlen. 
One ])art is reserved for the children fi;r work 
.and another for ]i!,ints itselu! to m;in. c.g., 
food j)]ant.s, industrial plants, iiarmfui pTmls. 
Terttiin rooms are rest-rved for sp(.-ci;d sub- 
jects and contain specimens of ail kitids, 
mostb.' coliected by the chihlren theni.selves. 
(.)tK' ciassroom was labelled “ l.a sa.ile de la 
vii' dans le tenijis ” (Tlasse d’Hisioire). and 
contained a collection of l)eautihil pictures, 
speci metis of fossils. ct>al, shells, <.'tc., ami 
history books u.sed by both i)upils and 
teacliers. Another room was labelled ” La 


salle de la vie dans I’espace (Classe de 
Geographie). Here were various references 
to the gef)graphy les.son. 

In the c.la.ssrooms occiqiied by the youngest 
children were boxes containing articles 
collected by^ the children. 'Lhey are encour- 
aged to bring all sorts of odd things for 
classification : bits of glass, stones, materials, 
si-eds, wood, etc. In ciiu' room tlayy were 
concluding art arithmetic lesson —based on 
the observation les.son “Pood.” They were 
drawing a number of iignrf'son squared ])aper. 
.shading off certain jtortions. 'I'lie three 
figures on the black l.iOtird repre.scnted the 
jiroportion of water contained in certain 
articles of food, c.g., f',, water in milk and 
leguriK'S, :l of water in meat, fowl and eggs, 
and in bread, in another room a stH.lling 
le.sson was taking place. dTiis was l)ased on 
” Minerals.” The children were writing 
words, jihrases and sentences relating to the 
subji.'ct and ilhistrating them. The teachers 
kept yeiy careful reettrd of the children’s 
])r<'gre.s.s, and the time-tnlde was elastic, but 
c.arefully in.'ide out for each day. 

"i he next day 1 met tlu' Hector by appoint- 
ment at L’Lcole, if), Ruf.‘ Hlaes, This is a 
large slum .school in one of tlu' poorest 
districts of Hrussels. Here 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing at work two of the most enthusiastic 
disri|)le.s of the method. Allle. St-celle in 
cliarge of a class of defeci'iye children and 
Mine. Dekock in eh.arge of a < l.iss of iiai kward 
children. 'I'he.se two teachers liaye not only 
adopted the ‘‘ Constnictionai Method ” but 
have dew'loped it and pul)li.sl)ed a book, 
L' Eilnciilion lies ciifiinfs inioyuhiKX ct nrrirris, 
which is recognized by the Pelgi.an Goyern- 
ment as a textbook for teachers. L)r. Decroly 
is a man who thoroughly understands cliildren 
of all types ; the ]) 0 (.)r. the rich, the clever, 
the dull, tlu' .su])ernorinal ami defective have 
all in turn received his special consideration ; 
but it is amongst the defectives, ‘‘ Les 
dTsberites.” that one is most struck by the 
greatmrss of tlu' man’s love and .sym})athy 
for childn'ii. On the wall in the rotmi for 
defectives was hung a cliart giving on one 
sick' the mental ages and on the other side 
the ])hysical ages of the children. 'I'he tests 
applied were mainly the ” Hinet-Simon ” 
tests. Only children whose mental age was 
below six were ])laced in the class for defec- 
tives. The apparatus devised by the Doctor 
is most scientitically graded for the various 
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mental ages so ihat tlie teacher can readily 
find material suitable to the ability of each 
individual child, and so keep him happily 
and actively employed, ('lass lessons take 
their jjlacc in the work. “ Toys.” which can 
almost always be calculated to excite the 
interest of the children, form the ‘‘('entral” 
idea of the lessons. The child ” observes ” 
them by means of all his senses, he plays 
with them, and sorts into pairs a variety of 
small toys, such as tops, balls, dolls, trumpets, 
beads, etc. One s|X‘ciinen of each is put on 
the desk, another in a bag, and the child, 
blindfolded, touches tlie toys on the desk, and 
finds through tin- sen.se of loucli the dupli- 
cates in the bag. 'I'wo .sets of balls are 
covered with various materials, one .set is 
put into a bag. the other into a box. 
Again the child is develojung the sense of 
touch by linding the duplicates. Ideas of 
size and weight are given in a similar way. 
toys being always the objects compared and 
contrasted. Trumpets, bells, rattles, whistles 
and tambourines are utilized for training the 
sense of sound, l>ater on the actual toys art- 
replaced bj' their representations in tard- 
board. and the child is prepared for drawing 
and writing, c.g.. toys are drawn on a large 
.sheet of cardboard, then cut out ; a ])ieee of 
paper (.sand) is .‘^lipped bcliind the sheet of 
cardboard and the child lirst traces the .shajx- 
of the toys with his linger — ilieii tlraws round 
the shapes tliat have been cut out and tills 
them up. Mile. S^•celI(^ who sliowed to me 
all this interesting apJlara^u^^, had made most 
of it herself. 

Talk.', game.', dramatization, all helj) to 
prepare thechihi lor tie- beginning of reading. 
7Tie child must have it' lirain furni.slu-d with 
ideas : it must tliink foi it.self befr^re it can 
understan<l the ideas expres.x-d in }irint. 
Mile. Secelle (•X]>lain(‘(l to me how she 
attempted to teach reading to her defecti\'e 
pupils. It is a \’er\' slow proc C'S not rewarded 
i)y wonderful results in reading, but an 
appreciable improvenif-nt in intelligence and 
interest, in the world around, is f>btained. 

It is impossible to give rnon- than a very 
sketeliv idea of tlie rnethcKl she emj)loys. A 
phrase or a word is print eii in large h-lters 
on a .'beet of cardlM^ird eorrespfxiding to 
the ■' ( enire of Interest,” c.”., “ Joiiez 
a la balle”; the cliildnm imitate with balls 
the action express(-d by the phrase. The 
teacher passe.s behind eacii child and says 


in eacli ear ” Jouez a la balle.” To further 
impress the phrase, the children count the 
balls, model them, draw' them, etc. The 
most im}>ortant part is that the children 
should retain the idea corresponding to the 
wmrd. These phrases constitute the key to 
tlie whole .system of ” Vi.sual-reading.” The 
chiklren are taught to recognize' this jdirast* 
under various asjiects, on tlie blacklioard, in 
the books, oi* traced on paper. Mine. Dekock 
is able to develop this method and attain 
most suqirising results with her class of back- 
ward children. Slie follows out the sclieme 
” man and his needs,” and whien 1 saw her 
class at work it wais difliriilt to belie\'e that 
Ik'I' jinpils had been classed as ” backw'ard ” 
-they were all so alert and full of joy and 
hapj>iness. ri»ey were keen on showang me 
the reading iiooks made by themselves, and 
they read for me intelligently and with very 
correct pronunciation. I wrote .some .sen- 
tences on tlie blackboard which, after read- 
ing. ihey analysed into words and then into 
jihonetics, showing that they had acquired 
the jiower of building. Many of the children 
were ready to lie drafted into classes for 
normal children. Not only had they been 
taught to read, but the method had been 
most snecessfiil in training them in .self- 
reiiaiK'.e and giving them the desire to wxirk. 

The next afternoon I went to visit the 
Doctor at iiis beautiful liome in the country. 
Here he conducts a residential school lor 
defective and backward childrc'ii. Here 1 
saw the com[)lete set of ap])aratus so care- 
fully graduated aud based on so carefully 
thought out psyclmlogiral ))rinci])les. 

Many of tlie ” (iatnes ” ;ire (le.s('rib('il in his 
book, L'lniiiation a iactivUc IntLiUrlucUc ei 
Motricc, written in collaboration walh Mile. 
Moiuiiamp. Thes(' ‘(lames” can be ob- 
tained fioin ” L'ln^titut J. J. Kouss('aii,” 
(leneva ; but in aildition to tlie.si* he has 
many otlxas which have their place in 
developing his .scheme for teaching reading 
and inimljcr. 

I cannot speak too highly of the great work 
Dr. Decroly is doing for the cause ol hxluca- 
tion. His metiiofls are direct, educational in 
the higliest sense of tiie ti^rm, and can he 
more or less ridapti'd to large; classes of various 
ages. His ajiparatiis for individual work is 
admirably graduated, simple, and inexpen- 
siv(;, and most of it can be made by children 
thern.selves. 



Analytical Psychology 

By Chella Hankin, M.B., B.S. 


Analytical psychology is likely to have 
marked results in helping to mould the con- 
sciousness of the race, and in consequence is 
certain to affect the civilization which this 
same consciousness will produce. 

There an; various schools of analytical 
psychology, but tliey are all agreed, at least 
on this point, that our conscious life is largely 
determined through the influences which 
come to it from the realm which is called the 
unconscious. Indeed, we are led to believe 
that our religious and artistic outlook, and 
our social customs, are all affected by forces 
acting upon them from the unconscious. If 
these claims are really true then it becomes 
very necessary that every^ thinking person 
should know something of the processes 
through which they are brought about. 

A large number of .serious-minded people 
have been repelled from ever considering the 
subject seriously, because of the restricted 
outlook which one school of analysts holds 
as to the nature of the contents found in the 
unconscious. Comnson sense and intuition 
are offended when told that the uncon.scious 
contains nothing but primitive in.stinctive 
values. Most people are able to acquire 
sufilcient personal ]:)roof to satisfy them- 
sclvi-s that they have an unconscious, but 
common sense tells them that although 
instinctive promptings may come to them 
from this region, there also come those 
higher promptings of the soul which cause 
man to be lifted above*the instinctive life of 
the lower kingdoms. 

Another cause which has repelled a large 
number from the study of the subject is the 
fact that analysis has been taken up by all 
sorts of people who use it as a means of liveli- 
hood, or sometimes even as a source of 
amusement, without the slightest idea of the 
diflicult and responsible task which they are 
essaying. There have even been advertise- 
ments in the public press purporting to teach 
people analysis so quickly that they will 
shortly be earning hundreds a year in return 
for the expenditure of a few guineas. This is 
quackery of the most reprehensible descrip- 


tion, and those who go to such pseudo- 
analysts are inviting great dangers. Many 
seem to consider that anyone, even the 
untrained, is qualified to deal with the 
mechanism of their minds. 

The Jung school of analysis is likely to be 
the school of the future, because it is more 
comprehensive and allows of the investigation 
of every possible e.\pre.ssion of the human 
consciousness. It will be useful to discuss 
this school under the following headings : 

I. As a special technique for the in- 
vestigation of the human conscious- 
ness. 

■ 2 . The therapeutic and practical results 
which may be expected from the use 
of this technique. 

3. Its conclusions arising from its in- 
vestigations into so-called “ occult ” 
phenomena, and into the origin of 
religions, and into the nature of 
mystical states. 

Let us first try to understand the meaning 
of the term “ the unconscious.” 

Although all the opposing schools of 
analytical ps)xhology use this term, we are 
met by very different views as to its real 
nature. If it is realized that our free will 
is limited, because our actions are largely 
conditioned by forces acting upon us from 
the region called unconscious, then that 
which we call our personality can be regarded 
as a mask through which play these forces 
which really determine our conduct. When 
in the process of analysis we dissect this mask 
away we directly face that which has been 
at the root of our behaviour. The Freudians 
reduce this primary impulse to sexuality, 
Adler to power, and Jung, with a larger and 
truer view, reduces it to the collective psyche. 
This collective unconscious contains those 
instinctive, popularly considered, demoniacal 
impulses of Freud, the “ will to power ” of 
AcUer, and also all those religious and higher 
impulses, which, in contrast to the demoniacal, 
the popular mind would call angelic. In the 
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Jung psychology there is a place for the con- 
cept of God. of the souil, of angelic and 
demoniacal forces, for spiritualistic pheno- 
mena and for mystical states. The reality 
and significance of all these things is admitted, 
but. in pa.ssing. we will just note that in 
relation to all these concej-'ts Jung would 
consider we were dealing with relative sub- 
jective facts, and not with absolute objective 
ones, for tliey do not exist e.part fnnn the 
human beings on wiiom, in a sense, they may 
be said to he dependent. 

We may thus regard our unconscious as 
that part of our consciou.me.-^s which is co- 
existent with, and vet acts indepeiulently of. 
our waking ego consciousness. Init which 
nevertheless has a great ])ower to infiuenct' 
the latter. The collective unconscious con- 
tains the sedimentary remains of the histtary 
of the race, and also those germinal seeds 
^\■llich contain th(' ].)otentialities for the future. 
There is a persianal unconscious as well as a 
collective unconscious, but the personal and 
the collecti^•e are closely interlinked. 

It is very necessary to understand the 
term libido if we are to get some con- 
ception of the technitpie of analysis. 'JTie 
libido is that vital dynamic force through 
which alone the conscious ego is able to 
eliect things and advance on his evolutionary 
course. According to the amount of libido 
which anyone has at his disposal .so will his 
efticiency be. The definition which Jung 
would give of the will, is that libido which is 
free to be utilized by tiie waking conscious- 
ness. Those who regard the will as a spiritual 
function will be satislit-d with this delinition, 
only realizing that libidi; v%hid) may manifest 
itself in undesirable ways i.- really will whii'h 
has esca])ed conscious crmlrol, and has 
attached itself to feeline values which show 
themselves but as desiro. .According to the 
analytic outlook libido can Ix-come locked 
up in th(: unconscious and associated with 
\'ariou- repressed complexes and undiffer- 
entiated functions, wliieb th(- individual 
concerned has been unable to face and 
understand or (-xpress. Stah imprisoned 
libi^lo may djr»w itself in pathological symp- 
toms f>r undesirable habits, and the* amount 
(.4 libido whieli the ccjn>,eious ego has at his 
disjio-al i-, lessened aercjrding to the extent 
of the n pre^ssion. The- object of analysis is 
to free sue h libido and relea.se ilie j)er.son 
concerned frrun his bondage to his uncon- 


scious, and so give him greater power along 
the directive lines of his evolution. 

In one sense the whole of analysis may be 
said to consist of observing the direction of 
the libido currents and helping the subject 
to control them. Everyone has free libido 
which is always looking out for objects on 
which it may expend it.sdf. If it cannot find 
de.sirable and usc'ful objects, it will sc'ize upon 
undesirable and ii.seless objects, or if it can 
find no external objects sufficiently satisfying 
it may start to regress into the iineonseious 
and so produce a disordered jisyche. 'I'he 
practical outcome of this is that everyone 
who wishes to he p.syehologica]]y healthy 
must liave .some real external interest into 
whii-li can be jKiured the free lii)ido, for a 
stagnant, apathetic life will lead to more 
neurosis and ill-health than anything else. 
A]’>plying this idea to the larger life of the 
nation we see that one (T the mejst impcirtant 
fnet(.)rs in producing a healthy and vital 
nation is that it should have amusements and 
higher rational intercists in abimdancx'. It is 
very necessary that a nation should have 
physical food in plenty, but it is equally im- 
portant that it should have j^syehological 
food in plenty, or it will sufier from dangerous 
regressions and undesirable ways of using 
its free libido. 

Having now acquired some ideas roneorn- 
ing the nature of the unconscious and of the 
meaning of tlie word libido, our next step 
will l)e to try and understand the ])rocess 
throu.gh which im])risoned libido mav be 
freed frcmi the iineonseious. Here wc‘ must 
consider the use by the unconscious of sym- 
bols in the language of dreams, for it is 
through the understanding and interpre- 
tation of this language that we contact 
oiir unconscious coi'Atints. Freud, having 
arriv(;d at the conclusion that all true sym- 
bolism of the uneon.srioiis is at root sexual, 
would finally reduce all the symbolism of 
dreams to instinctive processes centred 
around the rejire.ssion of infantile .sex com- 
plexes ; Jung believi's tliat there are certain 
archetypal symbols, and that the ]iower to 
reproduce these is inherited by the race, and 
he would say that the Freudian coneiqition 
of a symbol is simply the concejition of a 
sign, as it wen*, around whicli the true sym- 
bology relating to the individual’s personal 
problem is built. Whilst the one .school 
would reduce all human p.sychology to these 
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instinctive roots, the other makes full allow- 
ance for the urgin^^s of evolutionary growth, 
and would consider it absurd to proceed to 
chain man down to his infantile sexuality, 
for a symbol can have a progressive as well 
as a retrospective meaning. I have heard 
Jung .say ; If the unconscious is anxious to 
produce a frankly sexual dream, it is quite 
able to do so, and to force all material to 
represent sex symbols is absurd. 

It may be interesting to say something 
about certain symbolic images which anahesis 
discovers in the unconscious. There is one 
image which Jung calls the animus or anima, 
which is male in the woman and female in 
the man. In its lower aspects this image 
often appears in the psychology of thi‘ woman 
as a low, (nnning man, often with very bright 
eyes, whilst in the man’s it is repre.sented as 
a low, instinctual type of woman and repre- 
.sents unbridled feeling. The individual who 
is at the beginning of an analysis is often 
represented in his dreams as dominated by 
this image, and this shows that he or she is 
still under the domination of the instincts. 
The iinagi' in a woman re])resents instinctive 
collective mind, and in a man instinctive 
collective feeling. Jung contends that a man 
must adapt himself tlirough his mentality, 
and a woman through her K'eling, and if the 
opposite adaptation is attempted the animus 
is in the ascendant. It comes to this, the 
woman must test the validity of her mental 
conclusions through ]mtting tlu'in to the test 
of her feeling, the man. on the other hand, 
must pul his feelings to the test of his 
mentality. 

When individuals have lifted themselves 
above their instincts, certain other symbolic 
figures appear, dual masculine in the male 
and dual feminine in tl«.' woman. The k)wer 
of these two figures is attracted downwards 
towards the animus or anima, whilst the 
higher is attracted towards another still 
higher symbolic figure, which is generally 
sexless, but luis a tendency to be ma.sculine 
in the woman and feminine in the man. 
M’hen individuals first luesent this dual 
image they tire, as it were, suspended btuween 
the two, and either princi])le may attract. 
If the higl'.er principle attracts exclusively 
there is a danger of losing the individuality 
in the nniversal. whilst if llie lower is ex- 
clusively used the person will n.se his newly- 
gained power to dominate over others, and 


will become a monster of wickedness. The 
desirable thing is to be in and yet control 
both these principles. They represent the 
fundamental pairs of opposites on which all 
tlie other ])airs of opposites depend, on the 
due balancing of which depends the moral 
and psychological health of the individual. 
Tht‘ symbols which I have just described are 
fairly constant ones, and in addition there is 
a mass of other symbols which are jiresented 
by the unconscious in its dream life, and the 
tracing of these back to their archetypal 
])rototyi)es is a very fascinating study. 

I will here say something on the important 
question of transference. I mean by trans- 
ference the invisible bridge which is formed 
between .subject and operator, by the pro- 
jection of the former of his repressed libido 
on the latter. Tor a successful analysis it 
is absolutely necessary to have this trans- 
ference, for without it analysis may only 
lead to a dangerous introversion. This 
transference is siirqily the expression of the 
ordinary l.>ond of human sympathy under 
conditions which ought to free it from any 
possible danger. I say ought to free it, 
because the unscrupulous or ignorant pseudo- 
analyst could make use of this bond to gain 
a dangerous hypnotic control over his patients. 
Jung .says that if a person has been properly 
anaiv.sed, it becomes impos.sible to hypnotize 
him. He told me that at their own request 
he tried the experiment on some patients 
he had analysed, and in every case was un- 
successful. This is very remarkable, as 
before Jung became an analyst he was an 
accom]ilished hypnotist . 

WTiilst di.scussing possible dangers in 
analysis we must note tliat the operator 
exists .simply to act as a mirror in which to 
relied the subject’s own unconscious, and 
according to the condition of the mirror so 
will it faithfully do its work of reflection. 
An analyst’s mirror must be clear, steady, 
and free from personal bias, either in relation 
to the ]iationt or his views. A real analyst 
needs absolute tc>lerance and should never 
enforce personal views on his patients, but 
must wait for ibe “ God within ” of each to 
demonstrate that which is truth for him. 

Analysis can be of great practical and 
therapeutical benefit, not only to the ab- 
normal psyche, but also to the so-called 
normal individual. According to this new 
psychology, every human being can be 
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classed under some particular type. The 
two main types are called the extrovert and 
the introvert ; in the former the main stream 
of the individual’s libido flows out into the 
world of external objects, in the latter the 
libido is directed inwards, centred around 
the ego interests. The extrovert is more 
imitative, the introvert is more creative. 
The extrovert is too swayed by the instincts, 
the introvert, by the “ will to power.” 
The extrovert would rather love his fellows 
tiian rule them. We have also to remember 
that these remarks apply not only to physical 
but to emotional and mental activities. For 
example, it would be possible to be a com- 
plete extrovert, and yet spend all one’s days 
sitting in an armchair, for the outgoing 
libido can go out to mental and emotional 
as w'ell as physical objects. Besides the.se 
two fundamental types, Jung teaches that 
there are also four main temperaments, 
together with a large number of sub-tempera- 
ments. Each one adapts himself to reality 
in a manner conditioned by the particular 
temperament to which he belongs ; i.c., 
people adapt themselves through their su- 
perior function, whilst the opposite qualities, 
the ” inferior function,” are buried in the 
unconscious. If these two sides of the p.s3^che 
can be united by helping a person to get in 
touch with, and understand, his inferior 
function, a superior and more balanced type 
of individual is the result. The ” pairs of 
opposites ” are no longer at variance, but 
unite in a helpful union. 

Analysis can also be of great benefit in 
preparing us to face and understand those 
psychical and physiological crises which are 
the milestones in our lives. The child be- 
comes the adolescent, the adolescent takes 
upon himself his life's task by learning to 
separate himself from the collective values 
of his young life, and become individual. 
With the advance of age a further great 
adaptation has to be made, which consists 
mainly of giving up the more instinctive 
values for the intuitive and spiritual. Each 
time a definitely new psychological adapta- 
tion has to be made, and, if made shortly 
before the ph^^sical changes occur which 
follow the psychological, physical and mental 
health will result ; otherwise the person will 
be at war with himself and much ill-health 
and disharmony may result. At the great 
turning points in a life, and in fact whenever 


a completely new adaptation has to be made, 
there is a temporary regression of the libido 
into the unconscious, from whence it emerges, 
bringing with it that which is to be the 
treasure in the new epoch. Analysis can 
help people to understand and make these 
adaptations in the right way. 

To realize that different periods of life 
have different duties and adaptations is very 
valuable, and would go far towards making 
every period of life a joy and something to 
look forward to, instead of something to 
dread and avoid. 

Analysis can be of still greater help to the 
abnormal. The consciousness that, through a 
dangerous introversion, is retreating into an 
underworld of jihantasmagoria, can be rescued 
and brought back into the light of day. If 
a dangerous split has occurred, or is threaten- 
ing to occur in a consciousness, it can be 
taught how to reunite tlie opposing Evetors 
and so be saved to sanity and reason. The 
consciousness dominated by some great 
phobia or fear, or tormented by some ob- 
.sessing idea, can be helped to trace these 
demons of con.sciousne.ss in the uncon- 
.scious and be re.scued from their torment. 
Truly, in anaij’sis psychiatry welcomes a 
powerful ally, which will help it to penetrate 
to the roots of the troiibics of which heretofore 
it has only been able to treat the s^^mptoms. 

We will now consider analysis under our 
third heading— its conclu.sions concerning 
various ” occult ” phenomena, and the out- 
look concerning religious and mystical stales 
which has resulted from its investigations. 
We shall only be able to touch upon such 
subject matter as is of most marked interest, 
and will discuss it under three heads ; 

;. Its conclusions concerning certain so- 
called spiritualistic plienomena. 

2. Its contributions to the field of com- 
parative religion. 

3. Its conclusions as to the origin and 
nature of mystical states. 

The Jung psychology acknowledges the 
validity and actual occurrence of .spiritua- 
listic phenomena, phenomena which range 
from table rappings to materializations ; but 
it asserts that all these demonstrations are 
brought about through the action of free 
libido which has escaped from the control of 
the medium. This dynamic force is able to 
mould matter, even in its densest variety, 
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into materializations ; at other times it 
affects the ultra-violet rays, and then the 
materializations can only be photographed. 

I present these views not because I feel 1 
can agree with them, but as an interesting 
attempt to account for spiritualistic pheno- 
mena on an empirical psychological basis. 

Of course, analysis has its explanation of 
the origin of trance writings and utterances. 
It would consider that all such phenomena 
come from the unconscious of the medium, 
and not from any discarnat{‘ entity. vStudy 
of the subject indicates that a vast amount 
of such teachings really comes from a person’s 
own unconscious, and that analy.sis is jxir- 
fectly correct in stating this. But 1 personally 
believe that an unbiased investigator can- 
not easilj' avoid coming acro.ss material 
which can be explained on no other 115 ^) 0 - 
thesis than that a separate and independent 
consciousness is speaking through the medium, 
and which is other than a split-off portion 
of the medium’s psyche. Analysis is likely 
to do a signal service in helping scientific 
investigators of occult phenomena further to 
differentiate the results which are produced 
by their own larger consciousness from those 
which cannot be so produced. 

Of the origin and nature of religions the 
jung psychology has much of interest to 
contribute. Jung teaches that the history of 
man’s psychological growth and conllicts is 
portrayed in his religions and myths. That 
is why all religions have fundamentally the 
same teaching. Man has jirojected the story 
of his psychological growth “ on the heavens,” 
and so it follows that the concept of God, of 
the Devil, of those unseen princi])alitie.s and 
powers, which, in terms of analy.sis, form the 
determinants of the unconscious, are purely 
relative, i.e., they have Vo absolute existence 
above and beyond all human conditions, but 
are determined by them. Mankind has 
created the powers which i>eople the world 
of the unseen, they in turn react on him and 
help to rule his destiny ; because, psycholo- 
gically, their power is much greater than any 
isolated personal consciousness, for they are 
animated by the surplus accumulated libido 
of the race. 

In the early infantile stages of man’s 
development he had not reached that indivi- 
dual stage when he could safely manage and 
understand all the powers of his soul, so he 
found relief for liis internal conflicts in the 


creation (T a world of phantasy into which he 
could project the libido which centred 
around problems he was unable to meet. 
Though from one standpoint religious sym- 
bolism .seems phantasmagorial and unreal, 
yet from another it is perhaps the most real 
thing in existence, for it represents the very 
root and es.sence of man’s being. 

A time comes in man's evolution when it 
is no longer advantageous that he should be 
separated off from these powers of his own 
soul ; he needs to learn the meaning of their 
nature and origin, and so, although he retains 
them as useful p.sychological realities, they 
are no longer separated off from his conscious 
life. Through controlling and understanding 
all the forces of his .soul, man frees for his 
future use and development the libido which 
otherwise would e.scape from his conscious 
control. By doing this, he has become an 
individualiziKl human being. 

Tho.se of us who believe in a Logos as an 
absolute existence. Who exists above and 
beyond all human conditions, and who 
further believe that there exist regions in 
which dwell innumerable Intelligences of all 
grades and types who. again, have absolute 
existences not conditioned by man’s psycho- 
logy, are inclined to turn from Jung's 
presentation with impatience. However, 
this outlook has practical dynamic results, 
t.c., its adoption as a working basis for the 
readjustment of a psyche undoubtedly gives 
a greater individuality and releases power. 
Moreover, these conclusions have been 
reached through a direct, empirical investi- 
gation of man’s consciousness, so we are- 
obliged to realize that we must here be con- 
tacting something which, if not wholly the 
truth, yet must contain a vitally important 
part of it. 

How can we learn from and incorporate 
all this into our own outlook ? The answer to 
our questioning can be put very briefly, thus : 
\Vliilst human beings use their religious con- 
ceptions to create fetishes and external idols 
which are separated and far from themselves, 
and regard them wholly as beneficent or 
destructive powers to be placated and 
appeased, the Jung criticism as to the 
resultant splitting off of a portion of their 
libido is perfectly just. But the fact that 
man thus creates his heavenly parthenon in 
the image and likcne.ss of the great powers 
which control our universe, he by no means 
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shine, and the freedom of true country life, 
are doing much for all our children, most of 
whom come from cramped and vitiated town 
surroundings. 

For the cider children also the change to 
Letchworth has meant a great widening out 
of their life in every way. 

They attend St. Christopher School, a 
secondary school of the pioneer type, and 
meet other children, and thirs have the chance 
of making friendships outside their own im- 
mediate circle ; this leads to a bigger 
social life than they had before. They have 
the opportunity of finding self-expre.ssion 
along almost every line of development — 
intellectual pursuits, drama, art, woodwork, 
dancing, domestic science, needlework, games 
— and they take part in the self-government 
of the larger school as well as in tlicir own 
home at Brackenhill, hnding themselves 
working as citizens of a greater comm\inity, 
where the motto is “ Service,” and when* 
there is no di.stinction of sex or cla.ss. 

In other directions, loo, the seniors are 
going forward, The ten elder children take 
a definite and responsible part in the work 
of the house, and two of the oldest girls, who 
have chosen to s]x-cializ(; in the Domestic 
Sciences, have already begun their training, 
putting in part of th' ir time at school and 
part at home. Their happy faces and the 
manif(;st pride they .shciw in their work 
indicates that they have, indeed, found a 
.satisfying avenue of self-expression. 

Some chickens have hecii juomised to us for 
later on, and one of the girls, who longs to do 
work on a farm some day, is keen to take charge 
of them. She talks of tlieni constantly, and is 
trying to learn all she can as to how best to 
look after them, and wlien one day she. was 
told of the necessity of keeping their house 
clean, she replied : ” Well, at any rate mv 
chickens wall always have a clean house! " 
It remains to he seen how she rises to her 
responsibilities when the opjiorliinity comes, 
but the right spirit is there to begin with. We 
intend to let her sell the eggs to the house- 
hold, and with the money obtained buy the 
necessary food and so gradually make her 
industry .self-.supporting. 


Goats also are looming on the horizon! 

We have a very much larger garden in our 
new home, and this year our gardener hopes 
to make us self-supporting as regards 
vegetables. 

On Saturday mornings all the senior boys 
help him, and this year the members of the 
senior school have each a garden where 
flowers or vegetables will he cultivated 
according to the taste of the owmT. 

This summer our eldest child attains the 
age of sixteen years, which marks for lier the 
ending of her right to occupy a cot. h'or 
four years she will have been a member of 
the Brackenhill community, and almost 
from the beginning .she has .shown such, an 
aptitude for Montessori work that she has 
decided to take it up; we are striving to 
find some way of providing the necessary 
fees for her to stay on with us for training 
as a Montessori student for the next two 
year.s, after which siie will he able to take 
a po.st in a Montessori School. 

1'his brings me to another activity dreamt 
of in Ih'omley days and now materializing, 
namely, the training of girls on leaving scliool 
who wish to become either teacliers or 
matrons in Montessori schools, or governesses 
on Monto.ssori lino in ])rivale families. We 
have two students now. and may he able to 
take more later. 

But lhes(‘ an' diflieult times for the carrying 
on of the many lines of ” activity ” known as 
” Brackenliill.” All of our cot siipj)orters 
are not able to provide the /()0 a. year 
neerssary to kee)) a child, and, therefore, we 
must .sup])l(‘meiit from the General Fund. 
'I'his has dwindled considerably of late, 
largely owing to the iinancial difficulties 
which have obtained everywhere, and funds 
are nrpcnlly needed. May I make an aj)]K‘al 
to readers to lielp us in any way tliat they 
can ? Come down and see our Brackenhill 
children, witli their bright, eager faces and 
their keen interest in life, and judge for your- 
selves whether it is not worth while to make 
every effort to give them the opportunity of 
becoming good and useful citizens, and of 
carrying into the outside world some of the 
ideals which make their lives so happy now. 



Education in Germany 

By A. S. Neill 


I HAVE often said in conversation that Ger- 
many won the war, for defeat is forcing her 
to find her soul. The reaction against militar- 
ism is stronger here than in any of the vic- 
torious countries. One .sees it in the streets. 
The pre-war policeman (I am told) was an 
autocratic soldier ; but the policeman of to- 
day, dressed like a forester, is a kindly 
civilian. He reminds me of the London 
]joliceman, unofficial and kindly. Of course 
there are reactionaries in Germany : there are 
haters. 1 am told that in some of the second- 
ary schools the teachers preach hate of Eng- 
land and France. I think of the staff of a 
large girls’ school who refused me permission 
to visit the school because I “ belonged to the 
nation that starved German children with 
the blockade.” The elementary schools are 
different. The Volkschule (State elementary 
school) here (in Hellerau) is run by delightful 
teachers, who are absolutely modern in their 
treatment of children. They have no puni.sh- 
ments, and self-e.\pression is the rule of the 
school. Many elementary teachers belong 
to the Wandervogel, but what exactly the 
Wandervogel is I cannot discover. Theoreti- 
cally, 1 suppose, it is an organization of 
people who wander. Its members dre.ss very 
simply : the men in short trousers, bare legs, 
sandals, no hats. They drink not, neither do 
they smoke. As yet the movement .seems to 
be more protestant than constructive ; it 
began as a reaction against the discipline of 
the school and the home. To .show my 
difficulty in describing it I give the following 
answers given by members to my question : 
What exactly is or are the Wandervogel ? 

1. A return to nature. 

2. A return to religion. 

3. A league of youth. 

4. A body wide enough to include Bol- 
shevists and Reactionaries. 

There are elements in .Wandervogelism 
that do not appeal to me, e.g., their hate of 
tobacco, fox-trots, beer, cinemas, their love 
for sandals and long hair ; but I am glad to 
see them, for their attitude to education is 


good, and I think that in their ranks one 
finds all that is best in the new educational 
movement here. 

What is still wrong with German education 
is intcllcctualism. Even new ideal .schools 
stick to the old idea that the intellect must 
be educated in the forenoon, and the emotions 
in the afternoon. Thus, in the majority of 
.schools, cramming is still supreme. My 
friend Rita goes to a school in Dresden. 
F'rom 7 a.m. till i p.m. .she .swots languages, 
etc. Rita’s is a conventional school where 
book-learning is the only thing of importance, 
but I know a new school where the old division 
still obtains. I fear that the parents in 
Germany will take some time to sanction the 
new' methods. 

Language Teaching 

For the first time in my life I am teaching 
a language. J teach English by the Direct 
Method, partly becau.se 1 couldn’t speak 
German if I tried. It is very easy . . . 
” Karl, pull Wolfgang’s ru se with your left 
hand and scratch your left ear with your 
right hand.” Great fun. 'I'hen 1 pull their 
legs (metaprhorically and literally). I draw 
a man on the board, label him Uncle Flans, 
and write the w'ord ” no.se ” on his ear, 
” foot ” on his mouth, and so on. ” Now,” 
said 1 to a class of 14- and 15-year olds, "draw 
your uncle and write in the names.” The 
whole class labelled the nose “foot,” the ear 
“ nose,” etc. Then I tried the experiment 
on a class of lo-year olds. They laughed me 
to scorn. The older pupils belong to an era 
when the teacher was an infallible god, and 
they accept without thinking. I add that 
the 8-year olds have been at English for two 
weeks, while the fifteeners have had it for 
two years. 

I was present at an English lesson in a 
Dresden school one day. The pronunciation 
was good ... if anything, better than my 
Scots pronunciation, but the method was 
very bad. It was all grammar, and for an 
hour the children talked of “ I have been 
... I should have been . . . etc.,” without 
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having any interest whatever. When 1 think 
of these children spending hours at English, 
French, German . . . all treattd drily from 
books, 1 am sad. At })resent 1 am learning 
German, and one day . . . say, three years 
hence ... I .shall take up a German gram- 
mar and will no doubt read it with interest. 
In the meantime I have no inien'st in reading 
al)Oiit “ my uncle who met the j)ostman.” 

In three months 1 have learned enough 
German to say : “ Ikiss the mustard.” A 
month ago a Kussian girl came to our school 
to learn Juirhythmics. She could not sj)eak 
a word of German tlu'n ; to-day, she under- 
stands everything that the other girls say to 
her, and .sh(‘ talks German .so rajudly that 
when I speak with her 1 have [ilways to say : 
” P>itte, Iwaulein, .sprechen Sie langsamer.” 
There is no moral attached to this story. 
Morals 

Sjicaking of morals . . . (iermany is just 
as bad as England in forcing morals down the 
cliildren’s throats. TIk* children liere are 
walking treati.ses on morals. I lit my ])i]>e 
in a playground, and the whok* school snrg(‘d 
round me and shouletl : ” Smoking is bad! 


You won’t grow! (I am six feet). You will 
destroy your lungs! ” (T play the cornet). I 
explained to them that they had no right to 
mould my character, and also admitted that 
I had no intention of moulding theirs. 
Kesult .... a great talking all through the 
.school. T have traced their moralizing to 
teachers and ])arents. Perhaps Germany will 
take some time to recover from her old .self. 
In ])re-war days eveiyone seems to have been 
a policeman In' right of l)irth, and even now 
1 am always coming across some busyl)ody 
who is out t(» tell the workl how to live. I 
think of the old lady at Potsdam, who was 
eloquent for an hour because another lady 
had walked over the grass, and I think of 
half-a-dozen peojde who have politely wairned 
me that I was tnspa.ssing over their private 
grounds. Yet, in fairness to Germany, I 
must confess that, for all 1 know, they may 
have b(‘(‘n a.sking me the time. 

1 want to mak(‘ friends with the Wander-, 
vogel. 1 think that they will, in the main, 1)0 
.sympathetic to my No Moral Instruction 
cainjKiign - -only they must not ask me to 
give up smoking or admiring Charlie Chaplin. 


Elementary Education 

The Coming Reform 

By A. Cecil Birch 


The writer has had twenty ve.ars' teaching 
experienc(‘ in various classes «.»f elementary 
schools, lie belongs to that st'Ction of ele- 
mentary teachers who are convinced th.at 
a tliorough acquaintance with u])-to-date 
psychology is indispensable to every teacher 
of young }U^o])le. He would even say that 
])ersonality is of very little value without 
knowledge of the ]).sychological ]>rinciplcs 
that should underlie all attemjUs delibi'rately 
to train the mind and character, and that true 
” skill ” in teaching neces.sarih’ ])resup]K)ses 
a scientific knowledge of mind. Such a con- 
viction and such implied hostility to ” pure ” 
empiricists must come to anyone who has 
diligently and without bias studied the 
theories of Freud and his successors. It is 


because he l)elieves science is more neces- 
sary to .school teaclii^rs of the young than it 
is even to phy.sicians and surgeons that he, 
and increasiiig numbers of his cla.ss, think 
th(‘ time is ript' for drastic oveihauling and 
reform of elementary education, ideals and 
practice, so as to conform to modern thought. 
Psycho-analytic ]>sycliology has upset all our 
})reconce]'>ti(Mis of formal education, and of 
all things human. 

W'hen that reform is in full process of being 
realized, its central predominating feature 
will be, undoubtedly, curtailment of practi- 
cally unrealizable ideals, abandonment of 
conilicting aims, and general recognition that 
formal school education for chiklren up to, 
say, 14 years of age, contains in its present 
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form, at least as manj^ potential dangers to 
individual and racial sanity as blessings ; in 
other words it will be recognized by all (exxept 
those who hug prejudice and prepossession to 
their hearts) that there can be only one all- 
embracing aim for elementary education, 
namely, sublimation of primitive egoistic 
impulses (of struggles for realization of the 
individual “ self ”) into social altruistic 
fonns of behaviour, or, ])ut anolher way, that 
the comprehensive aim of all elementary' 
education is to educate the barbeu'ic un- 
conscious mind, to divert the abundant 
energy of the savage strong in children into 
channels that will satisfy— and glorify— the 
desire for self-realization and at the same 
time subserve social ends. 

Realizing, as we must to-day, that this 
single aim subserves all other aims of ele- 
mentary education, c.g., the true spirit of 
craftsmanship, citizenship and parentage— 
these latter aims and ideals will be absorbed, 
but not lost, in tlie aforementioned psycho- 
logical aim. The substitution of one aim for 
7nany somewliat conllicting aims will be a 
great reform in itself — simj)lification and 
clefinitcness always promote efficiency. What 
will the acceptance of this one single aim 
actually mean ? 

It will mean, in practice, that we .shall no 
longer gel ('onflicting demands for clerical, 
manual, artistic, dramatic, literary, mu.sical 
and other “efficiencies” in elementary 
education. We shall not be pressed to “ in- 
culcate ” this, that and IIk* other “ a])preci- 
ation ” to sali.sfy sjieciali.sts and ])artisans, 
as wc are at present. We shall refuse, point- 
blank, prematurely to label our scholars just 
to satisfy any jiarticular .section of ont.side 
opinion. To be perfectly frank, we shall 
disregard the demands t>f narrow “ utility.” 

Occupations, vocations, livcliliofKl, will be 
no concern of ours — our aim will btr to 
socialize the primitive, subconscious mind, to 
enable the scholar to respond socially to tlu' 
stimuli of the social organism, to live har- 
moniously under cfCiVentional conditions 
foreign to the nature he would otherwise 
carry over into adult age. (The dcanands of 
narrow “ utility ” will come later in adolescent 
education.) 

We shall seek to discover the nature and 
mechanism of the subcon.sciousness (of the 
numerous instincts, motives and impulses 
that dominate the mental life), and when we 


have arrived at a full understanding of these 
we shall utilize the subjects and methods — 
new and old — that best lend themselves to 
socializing these innate primitive “ blind ” 
attributes and forces, regardless of the bread- 
and-butter value of “ the subjects and 
methods.” 

We shall recognize that in the duality of 
mind subconsciousness is the i)redominant 
jvirtner, and, recognizing this, we shall also 
recognize three consc'queiit facts : (i) that 
to confine our effiicative efforts almost ex- 
clusively to the “ upper ” conscious mind, 
as we do. regardU'.ss of the “ deei)er ” mind 
whose ascending currents commingle with 
and powerfully influence those of the con- 
scious mind, is to neglect the more for the 
less injportant part ; (2) that in endeavouring 
to civilizAi the child we originate in his mind 
a more or less fierce conflict between what is 
primal and what is recent, and that mental 
peace and healtli will iKJver ens\ie until we 
understand both contesting parties ; (3) that 
the methods of educating the conscious mind 
are not always applicable to education of the 
uiKxmscious (sulicotiscious) mind. 

l.est it be thought we are over-estimating 
the im])orlance of educating the unconscious 
mind, we would remind the reader that most 
of the troubles and ckingers that be.set society 
to-day — “isms,” “movements,” "unrest,” 
and increa.se of vice — originate in the unedu- 
cated subconsciousness. Freedom with un- 
(“ducated subconsc'iousiuss “ at large ” is a 
dangerous form of individual and collectiv(‘ 
slavery ! 

Hut what of ]>ractical Refoi ui } 

We shall think less of ciiltiin* and more of 
character — infonriation , knowledge, acquired 
ability without character is no guarantee of 
real individual ])ro.sj)erity or happine.ss. And 
the .same applies to nations. 

Knowl(;dge has increa.sed ('iiormously of 
lat(‘, and so luis misery! Not conscious 
knowledge but charact(*r, determines the 
ultimate fate of nations. Character is sub- 
conscious and is develoj)ed, not by ])recept, 
but by silent influence, by more or le.ss un- 
conscious contact with what is good and 
elevating. 

“ Influence ” in (dement ary education will, 
in the future, be more largely considered than 
at present and will be recognized to be of 
dynamic value in mental and physical be- 
haviour. Teachers will be selected, not ap- 
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pointed, and personality will be accounted 
at least as important as academic qualifica- 
tions. It will be realized that “pure ex- 
perience,” frequently the only qualification 
of the self-styled " practical teacher,” has 
been sadly over-rated, and that ])syclK)loKical 
knowledge, with the psychological attitude 
and sj)irit, arc equally indispensable to 
teachers. Our “ calling ” will become a 
.sci(“ntific profession, with n^cognized experts 
and sj)ecialists within our own ranks. Psy- 
chological “ suggestion ” will be deliberately 
employed in training imagination and char- 
acler. The writer eiiqdoys it regularly with 
splendid nisults. ( ast iron time-tables and 
syllabuses will be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

A ])sychological history .sheet r)f every 
scholar will accompany him throughout liis 
whole school career; future; doctors and in- 


telligent employers wall demand such sheets. 
He wall leave school, not according to chrono- 
logical age, but according to mental age and 
fitness to leave. He will have more indivi- 
du;il freedom and choice (under guidance) 
than at present. Expression lessons (reading, 
composition, drawing, etc.) wall receive more 
attention than at present ; the spirit of indi- 
vidual instruction will prevail, h'ormal in- 
formative* les.sons wall be struck out. Geo- 
graphical, historical and literary information 
will be imparted incidentally and by reading. 
They have no intrinsic importance for the 
child. Our functions as teachers wall be to 
])iit the child in a position to acquire such 
information for himself, wdien he can assimi- 
late it. Finally, scholars will be led to 
practise the social virtues, not merely to hear 
about them. 


Book Reviews 


English tor the English ; a Chapter on National 
Education. Hy (ucoRta'. Samf‘son. Carnbrid.tje 
Uiiivcrsily iVess. kj.’i. ;,.s. 

" JCvery (c.'u-.lu'r ” .says Mr. Sain|)s.»ii, “ is a 
teacher ot JCiif'lisli, Im'c.ihsi* every teiie.ii<“r is a 
teaclier in English." This is Die keynote of a book 
which, in our ojhuion, no te.iclier can ulford to be 
without. 'I'he writer's ])ositi<in appears to lie mid- 
way between Die freaks and Die pedants, the over 
revolutionary and the blindly conservative. IVr- 
haps, if anything, he is a little less than fair to the 
influence of the New Psychology on Jidueation, and 
is apt to treat Du* former as a science oi th<- intellect 
only, without realizing Die magnitude of its implica- 
tions and Die jiraclical nature of the instrument 
which it puts into the teaclier 's hands. " In .spite 
of its name, jisycliolugy has noDiiiig to do with the 
.soul " is obviously a .supevtieial statement. This, 
however, is the only example of unsound or hasty 
judgiiK'Ut which wc have discovered in an excellent 
book. 

Mr. Samjison begin-s by laying his linger unerringly 
on the weak points in our educational system, 
especially as ajijflied to those schools which one- 
seventh of the ])opulation attend — tht; attempt to 
make it too i^arly " vocational " in character, the 
failure to pcre-iuve what is the real object of educa- 
tion, the invidious distinctions between different 
clas.ses of school, the pyramidal nature of the ele- 
mentary school syllabus, and the absence of 
" amenities’’ which marks the elementary system 
as a whole. Much of this has been said before, but 
seldom with sucli point, directness, and humour. 

After fourteen pages of preliminary matter, full 


of valuable generalization and suggestion, Mr. 
Satnji.son turns, in Ch.aptcT II, to his immediate 
suliject, einpliasizing tlie fact that wliat is wanted 
in regard to iinglisii leaching is a now conception 
of tlie place <if Ihiglisli in Die school, and of its 
intrinsic worth and value, not as one, but as ihe 
great medium for liumane study and a common 
cultun- among the youth of England. He urges the 
consiMpient need for giving to our ('hildren, early in 
Die.ir .schotil Iif<*, a masU'ry over their own tongue, 
the single instrument and weafion w'liose u.s(; life 
uncoinjiroinisingly demands, .and one wliich if not 
used will inevitably be misused. " .English ... is 
a condition of existence rather than a subject of 
instruction . , 

Chapter 111 opens with an enumeration of the 
" .six aspects of the English course,’’ viz., (l) 
'ITaining in Speech, (_’) 'Iraining in Talk, (3) 
Training in Listening, (.)) Training in Writing, 
(5) Training in Study, (<>) The Induction to 
i^iteratur<‘, and discusst's each. The first thna* 
sections deal with the urgent need for a definite and 
detailed training in the art of oral self-expression in 
correct or ’’ standard " English — the national 
heritage of every linglish child. The fourth section, 
on the Art of Writing, is by far the longest, and con- 
tains the most controversial matter. Mr. Sampson 
is ■■ out against ’’ two tilings — the fallacy that a 
classical training is necessary to the appreciation 
and mastery of English, and the method of teaching 
compo-sition still practised in many schools. "We 
cannot reasonably give a boy a piece of paper and 
order him to go and create something, but we can 
reasonably order him to go and record something 
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The writinfj of plays and storirs rather than of 
essays is advocated on novel and interesting grounds. 
" Epics existed before es.says ; the world had a large 
body of narrative and dramatic literature before it 
arrived at the essay ; and yet it is precisely this 

difhcidt and fragile ('ven sophisticated form of 

composition tliat our juvenile pupils are expected 
to produce! " 

Sane remarks follow on tlie advisability of correc- 
tions, the leaching of grammar and .spelling, and the 
place of vcr.sc- writing in the sihool ; but all these 
subjects, ('.specially the last, have been dealt with in 
loo summary and iiiade(juale a fashion, probably 
from want of space. 

Tn tlie section on “ The Induction to Literature.” 
we are told that the ti'achra- of literature must not 
teach, but transmit, la'ki' the actor, his business is 
to " get the stnif across ” to hi.s audience, lie may 
make the work of gri'at writers intelligibh' by ne('es- 
sary exj'lauat ion of words and allusions. Imt his 
explanations must be sparing and above all well- 
timed. 

Mr. Sam]ison takes llit' \ iew that poetry should at 
first !)(' read to, and not by, the cla.ss, sinc<' ” a poem 
is in a sense a inu.sical score, full of ditticiiities.” But 
he sets great value on the dramatic performance of 
plays by chiJdn'ti, and on the reading tif selections 
from tlic Billie as a part of training in jirose. 

On the subject of jincnile taste in literature be is 
heartily, if unconventionally, cheering ; the effect 
of the penny dreadful on the boy is, he maintains, 
far less pernicious than tliat of iiie daily jiaper on 
the adult. 

” If any reader thinks 1 am e.vaggerating, let him 
buy a day’s nevvsjiapers in .Loudon and . . . ask 
him.self if one of their main purposes is not to per- 
petuate animosity, produce misumlerstaiidiug, 
alienate sympathy, and create tin* atmosphere in 
which disputes can never be adjusted, troubles 
av'oided, or wrongs righted. >»othmg that the boy 
rinids does this daily evil.’’ Similarly lu* defends 
tlie " ]hctures ” as a valuable means lor ” opening 
and stoc king ” tlie minds of children iVom un- 
cultured homes. 

Throughout these and flu- sub.s((|uenl (■oncliiding 
chapter, Mr. Saniiison’s argumenls are exjircssed 
with a brilliance of phrasi* and aphorism which 
sliould make them iio less jiojnilar than they are 
suggestive. /\ few e.xainjiles may be given, and it. is 
liojied that they will send every reader in immediate 
cpiest of the bonk itself. * 

'■ The only ' calling ’ that should be taught in 
.school is the state of manhood, to which we are all 
called ” 

■' Harrow is allowed to make men ; floxton has 
to make liands.” 

” If I were asked to say, in one word, wliat it is 
that a liberal education gives, 1 should reply, 
Vksion. ' Where there is no \'i.sion, tin- jieople 
perish.’ ” 

MARGAKIiT L. LkK. 

Nerves and the Man. By W. Loosmore, M. A. 

Murray, bs. 

Nerves and the Man is a healthy, sane book, full 
of practical suggestion for all. eminently .suitable to 
place in the hands of anyone suffering with nerves 
and nervous breakdown. It inspires a quiet con- 


fidence to endeavour, and since its practice is based 
on ” I have suffered and overcome,” it makes a 
special appeal to those needing advice for self effort. 
'J'he writer umloubtedly realizes much more than he 
UTiles, but wisely refrains from troubling his reader 
with p.sychological and ]»hysio]ogical ex|>Iauation.s. 
The ri'sult is a simple, popular statement of well- 
founded remedies, which, if practLsed, cannot fail 
to bring relief to nerve siifferet s. 

The l)ook, however, makesa more universal appeal. 
It is positive in its aim and points a way. The com- 
mendable little synopses and practical hints at the 
end of each chapter, aiul tlu' idt'as .set fort li on mental 
control, poise, repo.se, serenity, facing limitations 
ami (lithciilties with faith and determination, are 
wortiiy the eari'ful considi'iat ion of all. b’or with 
the nature of m.ui so ordi'ivd .ind disciplined, every- 
thing is ]>o.s.sib]e, not only heaJtli oj per.soii, but 
happiiu-.ss ot life and usefulness of soul al.so. 'Tis 
such eultured men. who siiceei'd in releasing the 
inhibiting factors of high ability and discernment, 
and lind the jiowi'r to pidilucc, t.-reati' and rceonstruet 
for tiu' well-being of .society and tln^ progress ot 
civilization. He, who would attain to be such, must 
needs start his cnUitre in .soiiu' such moilcst ways 
as the book outlines, ami lluis as a manual for 
present practical daily living (he book should make 
a wide appeal. 

Bertram Pomics. 

The Art and Practice of English. A ('ourse for 
Schools. By Aknoi d Smith. Mctlnien. ,ts. fid. 

'Phis is a masterly little book. It will be of great 
service to ail teachers of haiglisii, and particularly 
to tho.se who are gi'ojiing tiieir w^ay out of the fog 
ot the ancient patlis. Although it ctiniiot be said 
to bring ns a. new im'.ssage, yet if deals with ideas 
and meltioils already known to tlu' progri'.ssive 
tcaclu'r, with a frc.shnc.ss ;uul conviction ,so great as 
to give them new charm. 

'Ph(' key- note of fhe book is the valium of .self- 
exprossion as a means of unde i standing the creative 
impulse which produces great liti'ral lire, and of 
.stimnlaling in ]>upils that eveafivt! imjiiilsir. 

It is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
composition regarded as cxjn-e.ssion of self with 
aceuraey and siiicmily, tin' second discu.ssing form.s 
of lit.i'.ralure, the i>Ie:isures of jioiTry, and ajiprecia- 
tiou. 

In Pari f the most striking confributiou to ('duea- 
tional method is to lie found in the chapters on tlu; 
novel and tlie sliort story. I'lie analysis ol tfie 
Master of liallaulrae, togetfier with the contrast mad(? 
between it and ('r(in[(>ril, is most siiggi;sLiv<^, whilst 
the .somewhat Stcvensoiiian manner in which 
children are led to the comjiositioii of a short story 
by the stimulus of an actual ma}>, forming the 
starting-point of a slory on liuricd Treasure, is 
excellent. 

In I*art II the chapter on ” Forms ot Literature ” 
is remarkable for its skill m emubining great interest 
with extreme condensation . One chapter very com- 
monly lound in present-day books on the teaching 
of ICnglish — that on the writing of poetry by child- 
ren illustrated by poems composed by boys and girls 
— we .sought for in vain. 'J'his is a modern book too ! 
Has Mr. Caldwell Cook ceased to reign ? 
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Psycho-analysis in the Service of Education. By 

J)r. OsKAK PnsTER. H. Kimpton, London. 

Os. net. 

As an (exposition of modern j'rciKlian analysis in 
simple language this book is t'xc< ll<mt. As a guide' 
to tlie teach(;r, however, it [allssliorl. [ Mi ste.r raises 
a hundred q iie.stions, and does not answer them. He 
writes of the sclioolgirl wii(/ cannot write on the 
lines, or the boy who crowds all his lettc^rs together. 
TIk'U he goes on lo soinelhing else. single analysis 
of thii unconscious motives of (mh- child w'ould have 
be('n more in.structive than the whole book now is. 

fMister's idea of analy.sis is “the emancipation 
from the unhealthy inliibitions which have tlieir 
origin in the unconscious [lowers of the soul, and 
their subjugation to the domiuioii of the moral jier- 
sonality.’’ Itut the moral ]ier.sonalitv itself is 
largiily unconscious, and it is possibk' that Pfistcr, 
a pastor, liolsters uptlie JVrsoual Unconscious at the 
expense of the Imjieisonal Unconscious. This book 
gives no sign that he re(,;ogniz(!s tin; existence of an 
Impersonal Unconscious. Ilis ier)lic-s to Jung are 
ratiier feeble. 

A. S. N. 

The Education of Behaviour. Ky I. 11. Saxuy. 

London University J’ress, Os. 

Teachers, even il tluy had the time to do so. 
would timl it difficult to cull from the mass of psycho- 
logical writings of the last twenty years - writings 
bewildering in tlieir \'ariel\’ just those things tliat 
they most require for the right direction ol their 
teaching. Hr. Sa.xby, w(»Tking in tlie main along 
the lines laid down by Hr. jMcHougall. but neglecting 
nothing of iniportance in the discoveries and 
experiments of other aiitiiorit.i(‘s, has, in a com- 
pact form, produced a book which v(!ry muirly 
does all tli:i.l it aims at doing. We say “ very 
nearly,” because we feel that tin- author wavers at 
times betwt^en tw’o ])urp(»ses : to write a scientif.c 
treatise, and to w'rite a ])rai lical manual for bsidicrs. 
This second juirjiosi- is a|)j>arently the main one, 
but is at times in danger oi being lost sight of, a fact 
all the more to lie regretted seeing that Hr. Saxby 
giv(;s abundant jiroof of being perfectly capable of 
solving most of the teaclur’s (lillieidties. Apart 
from this, tlie book is eminently valuable, and not 
only valuable but readalde. Above all its other 
good qualities, it has tliis one in ]>articular : it 
forc(;s the teacher to ask liimself some very searcliing 
and disturbing questions. It makes him .seek to 
discoviT causes rather than to re.gister defects. 

'I'his book, more than most, encourages us lo try 
to understand. 

U. A. U. 

Training in Domestic Work, (rs’ew iCducator's 

Library,) Pitman and Sons es. od. 

This is a liook of essays on d.uuestic work. It 
may be considered under two Headings : (i) The 
work as it is carried out in ICIene-ntary, Secondary, 
and Training Schools (Sections I, II, III, JV, VJ.I, 
Vlll) : (a) The teaching of certain branches of 

domestic .subjects (Sections IX-XV). The first 
part should be helpful to the student in giving her 
an idea of the ground she wall h.avc to cover. The 
order of subjects, howexer, in th.e exemplified 


syllabus (Sec. II) is open to criticism. We should 
like to see I’ersonal Hygiene at the beginning rather 
than towards the end of the syllabus. How simple 
and interesting the subject of hygiene can be made 
for children is admirably set out in Secs. V and VI. 

The account of the work being done in King’s 
College and in the few secondary schools that have 
had the initiative to take up domestic subjects is 
inspiring, and we commend its perusal to parents 
and tlio.se interested in si.aondary education. The 
scope of the work, bringing out as it does so many 
aspects of mind-training, should convince that 
domestic science is a worthy vocation for our girls. 

The second division deals whth methods of teaching 
the needlecraft subjects; il is written clearly and 
concisely and should provi' of value to the teaclier. 
The section on emliroidery will lasc.inati! all who 
love the beautiful. Wi' specially draw' the attention 
of parents and would-be st udents to the paragraphs 
setting forth the personal qualilications necessary 
for teachers (»f dre.s.smakmg. Omr fet.ls strongly 
that the attempt to teach this subject, dependin.g 
solely on training, has In^en the cause of jioor results 
in th<! past. 

I-. T. 13. 

Experimental Psychology and Child Study.— Training 
in Arts and Handicrafts.- The Teaching ‘ of 
Commercial Subjects. (New Kdueator'sLibrary.) 
Pitman and Sons. js. od. net each. 

Tlu^se three books are models of uji- to-date 
publication. They arc handy for the jiocket and 
contain in compendium form mucli of tlie subject- 
matter of the EncydopcBiia and Dictionary of 
Ediicalion. The first eight sections deal with ex- 
[xrimeiital psychology and give the results of all the 
lab^sl research work. I'eachers will find particularly 
instructive the st^ctions on the psychology of the 
class and research in education. A useful addition, 
liowever, would b(' a glossary of the more recent 
technical terms used by .some of th<.‘ contributors. 

The second part of the book deals exclusiviily with 
child psychology and instruction. To understand 
childhood thoroughly omt must keep in alignment 
with every type oi investigation and this is whal the 
book helps the readi'f to do. The two last sections 
deal witli the teaching of sex- hygiene, and are 
written with a retreshing candour. 

Training in Art ami I'/a ndicrafts contains twenty- 
three sections by authoritative contributors. 'I'lie 
im]K)rt of tile volume is to .show the relation between 
Art and the Crafts, and how the culture can be 
apjilied. It is more of a guide than a treatise on 
theory, and how to undertake lln^ instruction of art 
and various handicrafts is given in detail. There 
are numerous illustrations and the book is well 
designed to serve the needs of the teacher engaged 
in developing the creative^ faculties of children. 

Thr Teaching of Commercial Subjects covers a 
considerable range of commercial education and 
gives clear direction in the best methods of instruc- 
tion. It is especially useful for tcachons in Day and 
Evening Continuation Schools, but commercial 
students would also hnd it extremely helpful. Each 
volume gives a suitable list of books of reference. 

V. W. Garratt. 
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Education and World Citizenship : an Essay * jwards 
a Science of Education. By J. ( . M. (;..rnett. 

M.A., C.B.E. Cambruigi' I’nivursitv Prrss. 

1 9:; I. 

This is an extremely able and interestinfj book. 
Tt would be rash to say thnl it is tin* best book lhat 
has ever been writt(*n about education ; but at 
least I know of none that seems to me better. Its 
only fault is that it is somewhat over-elaborate and 
too full of technical terms. But. perhaps, this was 
inevitable. It is based mainly on ]>hysiol<ifiieal 
psychology, making large use of the work of William 
James, l)r. McDougall. and others. But in its appli- 
cations it is comparatively smiph* and practical. 
What is chiefly emphasized is tlu* importance of 
cultivating a single dominant interest. The exact 
nature* of this interest will vary with different people, 
but it must rest on a (central view of life which ought 
to be essentially the .same for all. klr. Garnett 
quotes with approval iMr. t 'hesterton’s saying that 
the most important thing about a man is his]>hiloso- 
phy ; and he urges that what h<> calls •' tin* Christian 
hypothesis ” forms tlu? best loundation for a 
generally acceptable pliilosophy of life. 

It " is not necessarily the only possible one from 
which to start. But if any other that equally well 
fits the facts wo havt; been considering has ever been 
formulated, it certainly is not so re.idily available, 
or so widely accepted already, as that which 
Christianity offers.” ” We must, however, be care- 
ful to realize that the acceiffance of tin* fundamental 
teachings of Christianity does not im'an tin* acc<‘pt- 
anc(! of all the frills that have gr.ulually been 
added to them.” ” W'liO(*v*n will lK*giii to act on 
the hypothesis that ('hrist ianity is inn!, will (ind 
the hypothesis tit his experh'iice, and so will 
verify it. But his experieuee, as it dev<“lops, will 
doubtless h^ad to modihcal ions of any unessential 
assiiinjffictns which he may inclinh* in Ins (irsl 
approximation. llis Chri.stianity will thus bi* 
surt! to differ, in .sonn* respect, from that of a.nv 
other Chrisi ii,n. Indeed, it must, if it he a living 
failii, .grow from day (o <ia.y and from hour to Itour.” 
f lliiiiii tins is .soiirnl doctrine, at least for fin; 
Western world, and it is well worked out by Mr. 
GarncU. 

] S. Mackknzik. 

Feeblemindedness in Children of School Age. P. 

LAP.-v(iii. .MarichesU'r IJniversily JYess. los. 9d. 

This is a valuable intr(Kl*ctory text to a subject 
of increasing importance to the cfunmimity. It is 
based entirely upon observatnm and research, and 
clearly indicates what has l)(*en attempted to dab*, 
to tr(!at the* h^ehletnindcxl and to imj)rove their sail 
lot. There is an atti*mpt to classify the organic 
causes of wanting intelligence, and the book must 
be of real hely) to the non- medical student an«l 
teacher. With a grasp of its findings and facts, the 
reader can more intelligently jmrsue the m(»re 
teclmical literature upon tiu! subject, and determine 
practical modes of helping these unfortunates. The 
conviction grows, as one reads, that mentality and 
intelligence are always behind thi* organic means of 
their manifestation, and if only t)ne could succeed 
in releasing the inhibiting factor promoting feeble- 
mindedness, many useful citizens could be reclaimed 
for the State, and much irresyionsible crime pre- 
vented. The organic effects of pre-natal causation 


can surely be dealt with, aiul despite the despomlent 
note of hoyM'lessuess sometimes struck in the book, 
there are distinct indications lhat those dedicating 
themselves to the helping of tlu'sc children will 
achieve .success warraulmg the (*fforts they are 
making. 

B. .<\. T. 

A Project Curriculum. i\v .M.mio.mikt E. Wells’ 
Lippiucott Ss. od. 

The m*w volume of tlie Lijiyiiiicott Series, .1 
Project CurnculmH. is an account of a modern 
atternjd to carry out what Ib ochel taught long ago, 
lliat knowledge to In* effective must hi; learned in 
” life connection.” .and that this connection exists 
naturally for tlu! young child in its tendency to 
imitate the activiti«!.s of its »*Jders. 

The " experiment described ” (to use tin; word in 
its general and not in its scieiitilic sense) was carried 
on in the three low'er grades of a common school in 
America. The hook includ<*s suggestions for its 
coiitimianei* to the <*ml of tlu* .school course, and 
contains al.so a section on the training of teac.lu'rs 
ami selections from \va*ll-knowti writers on Jidueation 
hearing on the case. 

For the u.sijal curriculum was siih.stitufed ” play- 
work ” derivable from one main idea, the *' yirojecL ” 

nominally selected by tlu* cliihlreu but really 
ehosi'u by the t<*aclu'r In suceessioii tliese ” pro- 
jects ” were tlu* family, tlu; slori*. the city, a fair 
(after om* had been held in the ueighboiirhuod) — a 
widening circle designed ti) satisfy the need for 
” .socializing ” the c.imt(*iit of tiilucafion riicognized 
in America. i>v all .stiuleiits ol Dewey. 

1'he vivid iiilerest aroused in the childr(*u doing 
sin h work is beyond doubt, ihit it is y)t*rh:q.>s an 
open (|ue.stiou as to whelh(*r such a plan should be. 
( xrliawf/y adojited. In acipiiririg an art. r.f'.. the 
arl of r<*adiiig, it seems uiiwi.se to di.scard all the 
lu‘l|> wliii h a learner may gel from the grailing of 
(litliculties, and children, even of the lower .school, 
w'heii once their iut<*n'..st is lully aroiiseil, are quite 
crip.ilile ol working willi zcsi at ” siibj(*cts ” i/na 
” subjects.” cy.. It individual exjicnmental work 
which m.iy take the child miidi farther than this 
scheme encourages, and fiirtlier devcloji his juiwer of 
inde|M“ndent effort. 

The.se things ran only bi settled by future experi- 
ment. iVh'.iiiwhile flu* book is full of suggestion for 
the thoughtful teacher and should help to forward 
tin* niov(*tru*nl towards greater reality in education. 

X. 

Psychology in Edneation. I’itm.in and Sons (Xew 
Jvdiicalor’s EiJuary). .!s. 9d. 

'I'he nuirih;*r of books on this important subject 
is iiicn;asiiig so rapitUy that it is almost imfio.ssible 
to keep pace with all of them ; hut here we have an 
admirable account of recent views. No encourage- 
ment is given to the crank experimenter, but the 
chief value of psychology to the teacfier is held to 
lie in a changed outlook. The hook is one of a new 
library on educational subjects which is being 
published by Pitman’s, and is an extract from an 
Encyclojiaedia of Efliic.ation ntcently issued. The 
li.st of the authors of tlu* various .sections contains 
the names of all the be.st-known English psychologists 
and is in itself the he.st recommendation the book 
could have, A. B. D. 
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SUGGESTION AND AUTO-SUGGES- 
TION IN EDUCATION 

Suggestion and auto-suggestion have be- 
come matters of “ practical politics ” in the 
realm of educational practice. M. Coue 
would be the first to admit that suggestion 
in theory and practice is no new thing. But 
to him we must give the credit of reiterating 
the ancient truth in terms of modern thought, 
and of emphasizing, with cogent and eloquent 
illustrations, the paramount importance of 
aM/o-suggestion as compared with suggestion. 
The theory — to be found in Plato’s PhcBdrus, 
and to which reference is made in exquisite 
terms in Pater’s Marius — “ which supposes 
men's spirits susceptible to certain influences 
. . . acting, . . . like potent material essen- 
ces, and conforming the seer to themselves 
as with some cunning physical necessity ” — 
has discovered a modern interpretation and a 
vivid application in M. Coue and his Nancy 
School of Auto-suggestion. 

To the teacher auto-suggestion brings a 
message full of import. M. Cone’s emphasis 
of the Law of Reversed Effort, by which he 
reveals that if the Imagination and the Will 
be in conflict it is the Imagination that wins, 
has given the teacher a new power to wield. 
Stimulation of the imagination is shown to 
bring about automatically all those amenities 
for which the educationist has laboured so 
long by appeals to the Will. 

M. Coue holds that all real suggestion must 
be auto-suggestion, for unless the suggestion 
be accepted by the subconscious of the pupil 
it cannot take permanent effect. He has 
defined suggestion as “an active process 
which goes on in the interior of the individual 
and whose starting point is an idea.” It is for 
the teacher to supply that idea, to surround 
the pupil with influences that make for 
beauty, strength and growth. It is for the 
teacher to see that the suggestions that reach 
a child are the right suggestions. “ If 
suggestive action be not exercised methodi- 
cally, it will be exerted by chance, in the 
form of the countless spontaneous sugges- 
tions which daily life presents to the child's 
mind. When we take this suggestive action 


under our own guidance, we can ensure that 
it will be beneficent.” 

Charles Baudouin in his book. Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion* gives an instance of 
the use of M. Coue’s method by a teacher in 
Geneva. “ Every Monday, when the week’s 
work begins, she writes on the blackboard 
the ‘ resolution of the week.' In a brief 
phrase this summarizes and aims at correcting 
some fault in conduct or in methods of work 
whi(-h has been epidemic during the previous 
week. The chiklren copy the formula, and 
collectively take the good resolution.” Mr. 
Norman MacMunn, of Tiptree Hall, is carrying 
out a similar ex])criment with difficult boys. 
The results have been astounding. At 
morning assembly his pupils put themselves 
in a quiescent state and Mr. MacMunn repeats 
the Coue formula, after which he enumerates 
the qualities to be awakened. Mr. MacMunn 
is proving that by the use of auto-suggestion, 
“ not merely will the child learn self-control, 
not merely will he develop his physical ener- 
gies and be helped to resist disease, but in 
addition he will be able to develop (in a degree 
hardly conceivable by tho.se who have not 
seen the method applied) his working powers 
in all fields ... in especial he will learn to 
like his work.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

WILL V, IMAGINATION 

There is a good deal of discussion among 
educationists on the Coud theory of the inferi- 
ority of the Will to the Imagination, and we 
are inclined to believe that it is because M. 
Coue and his School are using the term Will 
in the restricted sense of the personal Will 
of the normal consciousness ; but, if we 
realize that the chief aim of character building 
is the surrender of the lower self to the higher 
or larger Self, we begin to understand the 
place of will in the narrow sense in relation 
to will in the wider sense. 

To perceive the right perspective of the new 
psychology, it is important to differentiate 
the Unconscious into the subconscious, the 
super-conscious and the midpoint of con- 
scious awareness. It is the will of this 

* On loan from the New Era Lending Library. 
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central cf)nsci(;u.sness lliat is defeated by the 
imagination tlirough auto-suggestion, not the 
will of the super-conscious. When imagina- 
tion, conscious will and super-conscious will 
arc in liarmony a genius is revealed. 

In tlie psyche are enshrined all potentiali- 
ties and the whole aim of evolution and of 
education is to render tliese latent powers 
active through external stimuli. Education is 
release of power, expansion of consciousne.ss, 
the widening of the conscious awareness into 
closer relationship with the super-conscious. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
FACULTY V. KNOWLEDGE 

No study is in itself of great value (except 
for examination ])urpo.ses). 'llic real power 
of knowledge lies in faculty acquired, in 
breadth of vision, in caipacity to comprehend 
and control the external universe, in the 
understanding of men and manners strange 
to n.'itive custom ; it is to perceive the virliu* 
in ideas and acts o])posed to personal l(‘m})er- 
ament. 

* )|C iN He iN 

LIFE, THE GLEAT EDUCATOR 

All experience is neci'ssarily educative, but 
at .school, during childhood and adolescence — 
years of high suggestibility—there is a con- 
centrated period for the apjdication of s])(>cial 
stimuli for the i)ur])ose of awakening moral, 
mental and emotional qualities. It is then 
that the child’s uncon.scious absorljs most 
completely suggestions from tin; persons and 
things surrounding him. 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

THE OLD TEACHING V. CREATIVE 
EDUCATION 

Creative education is founded upon auto- 
education and .since, in order that auto- 
education may exist, the sut)Con.scious must 
acce})t the stimuli pre.sent(‘d, it follows that 
such stimuli is more readily assimilated by 
the sul)Conscious when the imagination is 
awakened by natural interest and desire. 
The child learns more readily when left free 
to study in his own way, free to express him- 
.S(‘lf in accordance with his inner urge. 

It is es.sential to realize that there is a 
profound difference between the old method 
and the new. For example, think of the old 
method of giving an art lesson. The children 


are set to draw a model regardless of whether 
it is attractive to them or not, the teacher 
going round from child to child, supervising 
the work. Compare this with the method 
in Pr(T. Cizek’s school in Vienna in which the 
pupils are free to draw anything they fancy. 
Anyone who has seen the exhibition of the 
work of these pupils cannot doubt but that 
Prof. Cizek has discovered a way of evoking 
latent talent to a marvellous degree. Again, 
compare a grammar lesson of the old style, 
in which the mistress endeavours to teach the 
])arts of .speech, with a Montessori grammar 
lesson in which the child is left to discover for 
himself the relation of one part of speech to 
another by using the apparatus. 

« * * * * 

FREEDOM ONLY RELATIVE 

h’reedom plays a large ])art in the new 
UK'thodsof education such as the Montessori 
Method, the Decroly Systi'in, the Project 
Method. Dalton Plan, self-government, free 
time-tables, and expression through drama, 
music and crafts. 'I'liey evoke self-expression 
through freedom of the creative iinjuilse. 
Diis freedom, howev(!r. is only relative. 
There is no complete fret'doju at this stage of 
evolution, for we are all subject to suggestion, 
and it is here that the extremist in education 
fails to re.Mize the true meaning of the new 
psychology, lie says that the cliild must be 
perfectly free and imagines that the child 
will bc‘. entirely guided from within, and will, 
therefore, b(‘ expnsssing himself. Whereas, 
what is really happening is that external 
stimuli from environment, from the personal- 
ity of teacher and companions, from cinemas, 
])0st(;rs and a myriad other influences, are 
constantly acting as suggestions, some of 
which arc accept cvl by the subconscious to 
become stimuli for imitation in action. It is 
noticeable that in Intelligence Tests the degree 
of suggestibility is one of the indications of 
the degree of normality. High suggestibility 
indicates the normal or supernormal intelli- 
gence, while iinresponsiveness is a sign of 
subnormal mental capacity. 

The great secret of suggestion lies in 
realizing the difference between suggestion 
presented in such a form that through the 
Law of Reversed Effort it is rejected, and 
suggestion, presented through environment, 
atmosphere, an attractive personality or 
apparatus designed to fill the needs of the 
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developing psyche, which is more easily 
accepted by the subconscious and becomes 
auto-suggestion, involving expansion of con- 
sciousness. 

* * * * 

THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
TEACHER 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, 
that success in the new methods of teaching 
depends just as much, and in fact more, upon 
the personality of the teacher as the old 
methods. But the teacher of the former 
glimpses the true meaning of education and 
realizes that it is essential for her to under- 
stand psychology and the laws of human 
growth, whereas the latter is versed chiefly 
in methods of presenting facts, of arresting 
attention by questions and answers and 
various devices on the blackboard. The 
teacher of the new school can no longer afford 
to be cut off from the trend of the world’s 
culture. The richer the nature of the 
teacher the deeper will she reach to the 
sources of inspiration and imagination within 
her pupils. There will be no stage in their 
interests at which she will be found iinillu- 
mined. 

The art of the new teaching depends largely 
on creating the atmosphere, the environ- 
ment, in which spontaneous interest can lx* 
aroused and the provision of a variety of 
apparatus, books and crafts with which the 
child can satisfy his interest. 

We can hear the old-fashioned discipli- 
narian exclaim, " If all learning is made so 
easy, then when the child, later in life, finds 
himself confronted with the difficult and 
uncongenial tasks he will be unable to make 
himself tackle them.” This argument is 
psychologically unsound, but we have not 
space to demonstrate this at length now. 
Suffice it to say that most of us would find 
our difficult tasks easier if we would re-orient 
our views in the light of the new psychology. 

Suggestion must, therefore, be understood 
to be one of the most potent forces in educa- 
tion, and should be studied and used con- 
sciously. It is of great comfort to the teacher 
who is confronted by the fact that she still 
has the old forms to face, the large class, the 
hideous school building, the oi(l-fa.shioned 
equipment, the lingering effects of “ payment 
by results,” for notwithstanding all these she 
can put the spirit of the new education into 


practice. Think of the suggestions that, 
during history or geography lessons, can be 
throwm out for the promotion of international 
good feeling and brotherhood, of the tolerant 
view's on moral and religious questions that 
can be given in the scripture class, of the 
stretching of the imagination and the under- 
standing of human character in dramatic 
work. 

« * 4^ « * 

CREATIVE SUGGESTION V. CEN- 
SURE 

The teacher must be careful never to make 
suggestions of inferiority or incompetence, of 
critical fault-finding or of assumptions that a 
child is untriithful or afraid, but rather must 
she give the counter-suggestion of belied in 
the child, of improvement perceived, of 
encouragement. A child who is constantly 
told that he is stupid or untruthful will 
inevitably In'come so. ” It is far better 
policy to show great surprise that so good a 
child, one hal)itually truthful, etc., could have 
to-day m«ade you believe that it was a liar, 
when you know perfectly weh that it is 
nothing of llu; kind.” Or again, a child told 
that he is no use at mathematics or who is 
taught by a teacher who is antagonistic to 
him, will dev(ioj) a comj)lex with regard to 
mathematics which will ])revent him from 
develojung mathematical alnlity until a 
counter-suggestion is supplied. Such a boy 
went to M. Cone saying that lu* w'as top of 
his school in every subject, but could not do 
mathematics. After six months’ treatment 
by M. Coue Ik* was top of his school in mathe- 
matics al.so. 

* 41 * * * 

AUTO-SUGGESTION U. PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 

The word comi)lex reminds us that there 
is a tendency in some quarters to consider 
that auto-suggestion and psycho-analysis are 
opposed to each other. This is not so, they 
are complementary. In cases in which 
spontaneous tendencies of an individual have 
been almost entirely obscured by adverse 
suggestion, psycho-analy.sis will reveal the 
genuinely original tendencies upon which 
suggestion can work for the healing of the 
personality. We have as yet only touched 
the fringe of the science of the psyche, but 
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even the fragments we have illumine all our 
educational methods. Now, as always, when 
a new idea raises its head among us there are 
those who would trample upon it. and so we 
read in the Press of a speech by Dr. Lyttelton 
in which he is reported to have said, “Our 
English sense of humour saved us from adopt- 
ing this system of M. Coue, which was ridicu- 
lous, because it was in direct disobedience to 
Christ ’’ ! This kind of thing is a sure 
indication that something new is upon the 
horizon of human thought, something which, 
especially in the field of education, will “ help 
to heal the wounds of the world.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE NEW ERA IN BULGARIA 

A monthly magazine of pioneer education, 
L' education Libre, ims been started in Bulgaria, 
the first number of which appeared in Septem- 
l)er. It co-operates closely with the three 
editions of The New Era and adopts the 
principles of The New Education Fellowship. 
The Editor is Prof. D. Katzaroff, rue Botew 
13, Sofia, Bulgaria — the subscription 50 leva 
per ann. All readers will wish the new ven- 
ture a great success, and will, we are sure, 
make it known among their friends connected 
in any way with Bulgaria. 

Prof. Katzaroff is very much hampered in 
his work by the present condition of exchange, 
which makes it impossible for him to procure 
the books from England that he needs in 
order to keep in touch with the new methods 
and movements over here. If any kindly 
readers would send small sums to us for the 
purpose of providing Prof. Katzaroff with 
books and journals, we would most gladly 
select these and mail them from this office. 

* Hf 

LINKS WITH ITALY AND RUSSIA 

Our efforts towards international co- 
operation are slowly bearing fruit. In Italy 
our Principles are published in La Coltura 
Popolare (via S. Barnaba 38, Milan) and a 
review of our French edition appears in this 
magazine each quarter. In Russia our Prin- 
ciples are published in Pedagognitscheskoie 
Obosrenie, a magazine of the new movements 
in education under the direction of Prof. 
Braun, Lietzenburger Strasse ii, Berlin, 

W.15. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
SCHOOLS 

We are steadily compiling our lists of 
schools in which experiments are being tried, 
but we are not receiving as much information 
as we would like. We want to extend the list 
of schools published in this number. We shall 
be most grateful if readers will help us to 
complete our lists by sending us information 
concerning : 

Experimental work in Elementary and 
Nursery schools. 

Experimental work in Secondary schools. 

Experimental work in the Colonies and 
Foreign countries. 

Names of Montessori schools. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“POSTS WANTED” 

We often receive letters from teachers ask- 
ing if we can help them to find posts in 
schools where the new ideals are practised. 
They have come across a copy of The New 
Era, and are delighted to find that there are 
actual schools where their dreams have 
become fact. We will gladly assist principals 
to find teachers and teachers to find the posts 
they want if particulars are sent to us. 

* * * * * 

OUR SPRING VISIT TO FLORENCE 

(March 27-APRiL 19, 1923) 

We are arranging a three weeks’ course of 
lectures on Italian history and art at Ficsole, 
Florence, in the Spring. Lectures and excur- 
sions will be held on alternate days in order 
to allow visitors to be thoroughly prepared 
for what they see. A few of the lectures are 
as follows : Old Civilizations of Italy, 
Mediaeval Florenos, The Revival of Art and 
Learning, The Renaissance, The Medici, 
Savonarola. After each lecture visits will be 
made to the museums, palaces, galleries, etc. 

There will also be a week-end conference 
between members of the New Education 
Fellowship and Italian educationists of the 
new school. 

Inclusive cost of tour, £30. Further 
particulars and form of application can be 
obtained from this office. Names, together 
with a deposit of £2 per person, must be in 
our hands before the end of the year. Address 
inquiries to The Secretary, The New Era, 
II, Tavistock Square, London. 



Fellowship (Community) Schools at Hamburg 

By Elisabeth Rotten, Ph.D. 

(Translated) 


“ No punishment, no external repression,” 
” Emanating from the child,” ” From liberty 
to community (fellowship),” by each one of 
these formulas the spirit of the new schools 
at Hamburg may be designated, and their 
depths may be sounded down to the spiritual 
impulse which, being no longer expressed by 
words, constitutes the dynamic force for all 
these experiments. Enlarging from one or 
other of the above sentences in all possible 
directions, one may encompass the field of the 
ventures and experiments to which a body of 
teachers may be led, who start out from such 
lines, and who apply them, firstly to them- 
selves and by ever renewed self-examination, 
in dead earnest. 

Yet by these formulae the essential is but 
indicated and not described. What is grow'- 
ing and taking shape in these schools of 
Hamburg is not a method that can be 
learned, not a recipe, a panacea, but a high- 
way to Life. Internally it is defined in its 
direction from within, but without dogma. 
It is free as life itself. For this reason the 
young group of teachers repudiates the title 
of Fellowship Schools with as much reason 
to-day, as it had been joyously bestowed 
three years ago by the parents. The latter 
chose it with the feeling that only by close 
fellowship and the combined good will of 
children, parents and teachers alike could the 
school obtain a new meaning and value in 
life ; the teachers repudiated it because they 
declined to see denoted t)y a name, a some- 
thing attained, a something distinctive, that 
could never be a possession, but must be 
daily acquired and born anew. In their 
honesty, which distinguishes these seekers 
and strugglers in the midst of their construc- 
tive work, they admit that they have as yet no 
more passed through the stages of fermenta- 
tion and chaos in their schools and realized 
perfect fellowship, than the state, public 
and private life, government and politics 
have arrived at unity out of their antagon- 
isms. 

There are two facts which give to the Ham- 


burg experiments and to these formulae (that 
can as well lead to new, much refined routines, 
as to creative new life) their inherent power. 
These new schools did not rise out of a revo- 
lutionary movement, a sudden seeking after 
something fresh, or an imitation of existing 
successful reforms. Rather did they repre- 
sent the natural, organically grown expression 
of a movement of culture and liberty deeply 
rooted in the masses and democratic in 
character, which has ripened and become 
strong through external repression. Their 
founders, the working classes of Hamburg 
and a body of elementary teachers who are 
well acquainted with the soul, the wants and 
the powers of the people, and who are in dead 
earnest concerning liberty, brought them to 
life and not the learned body of psychologists. 
Their ftiith that liberty, creative life and 
realization of the Divine in the Human are 
one, is so strong that they fearlessly pursue 
the road of liberty to its end, if needs be, 
across chaos and running the risks of misuse 
and temporary retrogression. Their courage, 
derived from unlimited love and inner experi- 
ence, enabled them to endure even the dis- 
orders which they abhorred and which the 
children themselves detest, until such time 
when they would be surmounted one by one 
by the spirit of fellowship arising from within. 

In the school, ” Am Tieloh,” in the .suburb 
of Barmbeck, which at first was the most 
overcrowded, a group of thirteen-year old 
children despaired of the possibility of quiet 
work amidst the surrounding noise and inter- 
ruption. Some boys were ready to give up 
altogether and exclaimed, “ If we had only 
stayed in the old school . . .” when a 
neighbouring group called a general meeting 
on the question of “ Order in our School.” 
The leader, a girl of twelve, conducted the 
meeting in a quiet and efficient manner, 
notwithstanding frequent interruptions. 
Grave charges and counter-charges were 
made, which met with neither contradiction 
nor defence. Each group found in itself a 
part of the cause of the common charge and 
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endeavoured to remove it from its own group 
and not from that of the others. The first- 
named group then hit upon the idea of trans- 
forming an attic into a classroom, of sharing 
the cleaning and painting and making of 
furniture and suchlike occupations. Thus 
was born respect for each other as well as 
the desire for quietude in order to enjoy the 
place which had become beautiful and cosy. 
Soon it was said of this group, which formerly 
belonged to the most undisciplined, that they 
took better care of their room and also of the 
school in general, than any other, that they 
lived more thoroughly the spirit of community 
and shaped their lives accordingly. Yet 
their teacher had at all times refrained from 
interference, and left the children to fight out 
and decide their own problems alone, only 
now and again tendering his advice. 

Arising thus from existing circumstances, 
amid spiritual atmosphere, was formed, 
on a small scale and in anticipation of the 
future re-formation of social life, a piece of 
Reality, which constituted the basic impulse 
and hope of the .slow, internal preparation of 
the creative work undertaken by the Ham- 
burg teachers ; viz., adjustment of the 
creative faculties of the individual to the 
economic process of production by substi- 
tuting mutual aid for sej)arate desire for 
accumulation and sncce.ss. 

Why should the soil of Hamburg prove 
more successful for such a venture than any 
other ? However long the repression of the 
lower classes by the kings of commerce may 
have lasted, there blows a breeze in the “ free 
Hanse-town ” different from that in other 
parts of Germany ; engendered by the keen, 
salt air of the North .sea, the biting humour 
and almost heaviness of the coast-dwellers, 
the spirit of widespread commerce weaves 
threads with other nations and even red tape 
is woven with sufficient loop-holes for the 
human yearning towards freedom, while a 
deep rooted sense of home is attuned to a 
cosmopolitan feeling. Above and below, 
employers and employees in individual ca.ses, 
arc just as antagonistic in Hamburg as else- 
where and yet in both there reposes, despite 
the outer struggle, an innermost kernel, a 
confidence, a will in the direction of Unity 
and of profitable interchange in the formation 
of creative world-management, world-com- 
munity, world-fraternity. Better expressed : 
in the keener sea-breezes of the Hamburg 


harbours, connected by their world-shippings, 
there can arise a spontaneous and purer self- 
expression of that which moves the hearts of 
humanity in Germany, and in other nations, 
and brings them nearer to each other. That 
which is already existing deep down, in spite 
of political strife, animosity and estrange- 
ments that may separate them externally, is 
the longing for the kingdom of peace in which 
each shall serve the other, each free and yet 
bound to others in simple truthfulness and 
love. 

The Hamburg group of elementary teachers 
has long been in advance of the rest of its 
German brothers in its ideals and in its 
attempts at their realization, Saxony and 
Thuringia coming next. This group has 
always been inclined towards politics, without 
being party-political. It has been a friend 
of the people and opposed to purely intellec- 
tual education. Its first expression was the 
foundation, towards the end of the eighties, 
of the Free Stage of the People drafted from 
the Hamburg Workmen's Union with a view 
to self-education in Art of the labouring 
classes. The elementary teachers took an 
active part in this under the leadership of 
Alfred Lichtwark. 

In connection with this there followed in 
1888 the founding of the Committee of 
Children's Plays which was inspired by their 
leader, Heinrich Wolgast, through his book, 
The Tragedy of Youthful Literature. This 
A.ssociation is still in existence. This was 
nothing more or less than a rejuvenation of 
pedagogy through the spirit of art, arising 
out of the firm belief in original creative 
activity and in the presence of the divine 
spark in every human soul. This was the 
harbinger of the gathering in 1913 on the 
Hohe Meissner mountain in Central Germany 
of 1,000 young peopfe of both sexes and from 
all parts of the country for the Festival of 
Youth. The object of this assembly was the 
unification of all the movements of young 
people in the direction of social reform and 
self-education ; the realization of the inner 
realities of life as opposed to the conventional, 
and of the spiritual as opposed to the material. 

The Convention was indeed illuminating 
and inspiring, but the way to realization is 
long and arduous. Here, as also in Ham- 
burg, it is necessary to unite the insight of 
elders, who are still young at heart, with the 
less mature efforts towards progression of the 
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young. The educational reform in Hamburg 
was never the special desire of the pn)fessional 
class. The educational system of the schools 
was reformed by the children , l)y li fe and by the 
people themselves who wished to do away with 
those aspects of modern city life which were 
detrimental to the growth of character, and 
to full and creative power. The clear thinkers 
of the Hamburg Workers’ Ihiion, who were 
suffering under the barreiine.ss of tlie fight 
for freedom conducted on purely political 
lines . recognized this clearly. The.se illiterate 
peoi)le of the wage-earning cla.ss, who them- 
•selves had no more hope of reaching inner 
freedom, felt and believed that the cliildren, 
if brought up in a realm of joy and freedtnn, 
would easily overcome all those obstacles 
which were too great for tlu'ir elders. It 
cannot b(> insisted upon too clearly that this 
victory was only realized with the active 
hel]) and moral support of these hard-working 
men and women. 

Since 1896 the Hamburg Ti‘ach('rs’ A.sso- 
ciation of Artistic Education had been work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the National Tedago- 
gical Union, and important art huiders of the 
nation heljied the promotion of a quite m^w 
scheme of drawing in accordance with the 
needs of the children. Similar attempt s were 
made in the n^alm of literature in which they 
trusted to oral or written repre.scmtation 
instead of prescribed essays. Hitherto un- 
intelligent regulations have luiin])ered the 
time-table and have laid down certain rules 
for the teachers. The people’s movement 
refused thus to be cram}>ed. Jensen and 
Lam.szus then carried on their ex])eriments in 
spite of these regulations, and tlu'ir children 
have succeeded in ])roducing literary and 
artistic work, the merits of whi(di it is im- 
possible to deny. Reeling and writing in 
the lower classes are not taught in set lessons, 
but the psychological moment is awaited 
when the child itself demands such instruc- 
tion, as the result of its activities in painting, 
modelling, ol)servation or meditation. In 
every normal child such urge is awakimed in 
its own due time and stimulated by its 
activities and efforts. Any time that is lost 
by the late unfoldrnent of the.se faculties is 
more than compensatetl for by the driving 
force given to this faculty by spontaneous 
interest. 

But isolated reforms do not satisfy the 
educational enthusiast. In spite of pressure 
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and restriction from .school authorities the 
teachers are realizing more clearly that the 
way towards reorganization is the complete 
organic reconstruction of the school through 
the awakening of the child’s spiritual nature. 
Already since iqot), tlie teachers’ committee 
has been fighting courageously for complete 
freedom for the child. This also cannot be 
(unphasized too clearly in cf)nnection with 
their development. Ihey do not want 
experimental schools in order to show what 
can be done, but they wash to experience what 
the child is caj)ablt‘ of bringing fortli when 
fre(r from all onlt'r circumstances and bound 
only by the inner urge of reality. To ('very 
such demand by the revolutionary teachers, 
the authorities opposed a still more compul- 
sory sclu'me. t)«ily in T{)12 W’as there a 
real change iti the governing bodies when the 
st(»lid resistance to tradition was (overcome. 
The sclK'ine for experimental schools wais thus 
at last workt'd out by the authorities and 
teachers to,g('ther, and* was ready to be put 
into execution in iqi.f when, alas! owing to 
the war, it had to In* abandoned. 

In 1917 it ca.me to tlu' fore again and had 
])r()gre..ssed so far as to do av\%iy with time- 
tables. which wen* to be re})laced by a, scheme 
of work with which the parents wxto to be 
intimately associated. Therenjvm new' difli- 
(Uiltic'S aro.se, but the Rt'volution finally sw('pt 
this away and in the vc'iy face of tlu' political 
battle th(' w'orkers of Hamburg joined forces 
for spiritual emancipation w'ith tlu* spirited, 
(mthusia.stic revolutiona.nes, and on Novem- 
ber i2th, 1918, a group of young teacluTs 
conquered the Bastille of .school management. 
The .Sociali.stic Councillor for I'Mucatiou 
withheld the long hoped for c.omjilete free- 
dom from time-tables exc(‘j)t for those who 
were sutficiently k(!en to accept this great 
responsibility. All the elementary .scliools 
were given frc'edom (.'ither to continue with 
the old scheme or to w'ork according to a 
scheme which had Ix'en j)reviously j)ut for- 
ward by the reformers, or again, to strike out 
on their own lines without any definite plan 
or aim and to work out their ow'n schemes 
in conjunction with the children. That the 
majority of schools were not yet ri'ady for 
this complete freedom is clearly shown as 
they chose the scheme w'hich had been drafted 
by the reformers. 

Two teachers, Carl Gdtze and William 
Lottig, undertook to secure the staff for two 
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new elementary schools who wanted com- 
plete freedom from any regulations of school 
authorities of any kind, and further, they 
undertook to fall in with the life of the chil- 
dren themselves. Their sole sup)port was 
their own inner guidance through belief in 
the child and the trust and co-operation they 
received from the parents. 

The labouring-class parents of whole dis- 
tricts of Hamburg awaited the call of the 
teachers for reform in the education of their 
children in the sense of human freedom ; if 
authority had not opened the way it would 
have been forced from below. April, 1919, saw 
the foundation of the experimental (Commun- 
ity) schools at Berliner Tor, and atTelemann- 
strasse as well as the Wendeschule in the 
Breitenfelderstrasse, and during liaster, 1920, 
the school at Tieloh. Common to all w'as the 
firm resolution to face the children without 
])unishment or exterior comjiulsion of any 
kind, as from one human being to another, 
and to be led solely by the recognized needs 
of the child ; freedom from all stereotyped 
aims ; education as a road, as dynamic life, 
an end in itself, modelling and yu*lding cul- 
ture without ceasing. They aimed at turning 
aw'ay from the material, turning tow’ards the 
soul, which knows itself as one with the 
body penetrated by it. Work of the old and 
the young W'as in common. 'Hiey gathered 
together the children, boys and girls alike, 
of course, who were found in hospitals or 
suchlike places because of the occupation of 
schools, or the over-crowding of same or 
who had no school to go to. They differed 
in the degree of co-operation between parents 
and teachers, in the time it took to group 
together a body of teachers. Common 
again to all w'as chaos as a first result. Pic- 
ture it, the voluntary yielding up of all 
externally guarded authority of the teacher, 
on the other side children accustomed solely 
to the discipline of obedience, to threat of 
punishment, fear, and in some cases, the urge 
of ambition. The fact that chaos super- 
vened the removal of outer restrictions, which 
were only a discipline that had been acquired, 
was a certificate of the inadequacy and con- 
demnation of the old teaching methods. It 
is to the Hamburg teachers that a crown of 
honour is due, who with heroic deeds and 
for the sake of the redeeming spirit of liberty, 
dared to take upon themselves complete 
disorganization, the outbreak of brute force. 


danger even and misuse of freedom. For it 
was no small thing for 600-700 children and 
20-25 teachers, male and female in each case, 
to find fellowship from within, to form groups, 
to stimulate the will to wmrk, to discover 
desires in common and link them together 
without rules, to make such children feel at 
home, who were strangers or school-.shy or 
school-haters, without courting them, to 
awaken all the latent good through joy and 
confidence and to support losses of children 
through the reaction of sundry parents. 
High tensions between teachers caused by 
clash of strong personalities had to be trans- 
muted into driving, but not exploding, force. 
Whoever, in Jiamburg, has walked from one 
school to another, and several have been 
since added to the above named, especially 
the Settlement school, Langenhorn— -will 
know that each one has a distinctive destiny 
because each one is a distinctive organism, 
but each carries its own particular impress 
of the same .spiritual law' that gives form and 
sequence, rejuvenation and creative power 
to all existing life. The children’s bright 
eyes, their frank speech, tlieir habit of 
remaining the same w’hether teacher be pre- 
sent or alxscnt, their copybooks, the maps and 
walls containing pictures of true infantile, 
self-found answers, in artistic form, of the 
young soul to the impressions of the outer 
world : all these speak with greater eloquence 
than the enumeration of dekils could do, of 
the inherent order and creative force whicli, 
never shackled, ever renewing it.self, has been 
the reward of })assing through chaos. A few 
concrete examples as far as sj)ace permits : — 

Classes according to school age — with th.e 
exception of tlie youngest children — are 
aboli.shed in several cases, but retained in 
others, and based on communal standard, in 
such a manner that constant change of classes 
and w'orking groups in different subjects, 
occupying older and younger children, takes 
place. At Berliner Tor the forms consist of 
children of all ages who have grouped them- 
selves around certain teachers. N owhere h as 
subject matter been predetermined or organ- 
ized : but it has been proven during the past 
three years that all children, although of 
different ages, finally demand the same things 
as a means of understanding the world around 
them. 

After eight years of schooling, the children, 
on the whole, leave with at least the usual 
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elementary knowledge which is considered 
absolutely necessary for even the simplest of 
vocations, but with this difference, that they 
possess capacities which they have made 
through their own efforts in response to the 
needs which have been awakened within 
them. There is also a still greater difference 
between this result and that of the ordinary 
type of school in that they possess, in addi- 
tion, a variety of oHut knowledge which they 
have gained through their self-activity and 
that in the majority of them a spiritual force 
has become free and active enough to make 
them readily adaptable to new surroundings. 
This is a very valuable point wlum it comes to 
taking up practical work. Some schools 
work more on tlie lines of the individual 
activity of each child in accordance wilh its 
own wi.shes, while others lay greater stress 
on the unification of the individual interests. 
Nevertheless, in both cases, it is understood 
that everyone should be working for an 
immediate end which eacli can recognize. 
Only in this way can one t'liminate all com- 
pulsion. Time-tables are never given out at 
the beginning of school, but schemes of work 
grow up in a {)erfec.tly natural manner, ('o- 
education has had a very salutary effect on 
both .sexes. Notorious truants and difficult 
children from other schools attend regularly 
of their own accord and link uj> witli their 
comrades in the work. Joiners, locksmiths, 
cabinet-makers, tailoresses and seamstresses 
give courses of le.ssons and help wherever help 
is needed. The parents have free entry to the 
councils of the teachers. ( )f c< »urs(-, there are 
no ordinary rejwrts, only individual and 
positive characteristics being mentioned. For 
this rea.s()n it is jmfferred not to jnit anything 
in writing but merely to have oral conversa- 
tion between teachers a»d })arents. 

It is impossible in so small a space to give 
details concerning the g('neral ])rinciple.s that 
have been mentioned. Fach ])iece of learn- 
ing is the working out of some subject by the 
child itself. Head and hand support one 
another in a natural manner. Nowhere is 
intellectual gift or activity considered supe- 
rior to creative handwork. Scholasticism is 
disappearing more and more in so far as 
school may be regarded as a “ special place 
outside the ordinary life and creation of man- 
kind." The school is becoming more and 
more a place of concentrated and universal 


life in which all men may share, and out of 
which will grow a new type of communal 
production and economics. In its totality it 
will become a unicpie educational process in 
wiiich co-operative work will be regarded as 
having the highest cultural value. It need 
hardly be said that there is neither place nor 
need for sectarian religious instruction in a 
living community whose core is a religious 
dedication to Life as a whole. This com- 
munity, which feels itself resi)onsible in a 
brotherly fashion for the young ])e.ople 
growing up within it, is becoming a universal 
family. 

just a few words in passing, concerning the 
most difficult yet most fruitful problem wiiich 
the bold reconstruction of the inhalitants 
of Hamburg has brought wilh it, that is the 
union of these elementary .schools with the 
continuation .schools. View'ed from tlie out- 
.side the connection is as follows ; the Licht- 
wark Sc.hool, a secondary school in Hamburg, 
in wiiich the old and new' method an* still in 
conflict, admits children from the (iementary 
schools when vacancies occur, jirovided that 
they have obtained a " leaving certificate.” 
But, naturally, tlu' new .schools jirefer, 
without standing in the way of individual 
cases, not to make use of these continuation 
schools wiiich after at most four years of 
instruction sejiarate the childrc:n in order to 
give them spi'cial instruction for what are 
con.sidered higher and lower callings. There 
is now official sanction for the erei'tion of a 
school covering a nine yi^ars’ elementary 
cour.se, after the legal compulsory education 
uj) to fourteen years has been completed, and 
so the new schools nowTetain all those children 
who wi.sh to continue their education after 
that time jirovided that they give tlieir entire 
f)ersonal energy t o communal w'ork. The effort 
of the Hamburg elementary .schools and their 
far-.seeing teachers has .set an example for 
Germany, and indeed, for the whole world. 
This effort will come into close relation with 
the jirofessional .schools and finally will take 
by storm those places of academic culture 
which serve only the tradition of the past. 
It may safely be i)rophe.sied that the work 
will be continued, the academic forms will be 
infused with new life and re-created. These 
true, universities will then offer spiritual food 
to all members of the race. 



L’Ecole Unique 

By J. Decroix 

[Agrcgce dc i I’ nivcrsitt', I'rofcsscur au lyccc dc jcurU's filler; de Rouen) 


All those who, in France, have anything to 
do with education, or are in any degree 
interested in it, are following, more or less 
closely, the eager discussion tlia.t is now taking 
j)lace abemt “ 1' ecolc unic/ned' An army 
ardent entlinsiasts, calling themselves “ les 
Conipagnons,” have, for the last three years, 
been attemjiting to lay siege to our national 
system of education, urging the adoption of 
reforms that hertaofore had only been advo- 
cated by individual tliinkers or advanced 
political parties. 

Tn order to enable tlu' Finglish public to 
understand the full meaning of these reforms, 
it will be Tiecessary first to give them a. 
glimpse of the way in which education, or 
rather instruction, is given in our country. 

Tn the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, wdien ('ducation was rnad(‘ compulsory 
for all, it wasdecret^d that primary instruct ion 
would be given free of charge in lay schools 
under (lovernment control, to chikiren from 
■6 to TJ or iq years of age. As a matter of 
fact, w'ilh \’ery few' e.\'cej)tions. only the 
poorer j^art of the j)opulation availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered, and, 
in order to allure the children of the well-to-do 
out of the clerical schools that still existed, it 
became necessary to provide education for 
them in another way. Thus what w'e call 
“ primary classes ’’ were added to the secon- 
dary establishments (our “colleges” and 
“ lycees ”) where bourgeois children receive 
tuition up to the age of ii. OriginalFc 
the teaching w'as to lie the same as in the 
poorer “ ccoles laiquea ” ; but little by little 
changes were introduced into the syllabus of 
the latter, so that now the })oor child who is 
to leave school at 12 or i j in order to earn his 
living (?) has to be crammed with everv 
imaginable knowledge (?). from the three I'J’s 
to political economy (!), whilst his luckier 
little brother is allow’ed to be leisurely pre- 
pared for the secondary education that the 
w'ealth of his parents w'ill enable him to 
receive. Of course, occasionally one of those 
poor children after an examination is fortu- 
nate enough to get a scholarship, and then 


for him also the golden gates open ; but it 
niiist Ixr liorne in mind that such scholarship 
is not granted when tlu* parents are deemed 
unw'orthy of it, l;e the cliild ever so clever. 
Other children go to higher primary schools 
{ccoles primaires sitpereurcs ct professionn- 
iilcs), where real culture is still denied them, 
and they are crammed a little more before 
entering a commercial career, or a factory as 
skilled workmen. 

Now one of tlu* good results of the terrible 
War we have just gone through has been that 
things formerly considered tis just impos.dble 
and belonging to the land of Uto])ia, arc luwv 
talked al)oiit in a very natural way; tb.e 
laxigue of Nations is one of those “ Dreams ” 
of yore, I’ ecolc unique is tuiother. As we said, 
long before the V\’:i,r the advanced political 
jKirties had |)ointe;l (o the nnfairne.ss of the 
present systi in, i)ut had never been listened 
to. Whi-n we were still at war a courageous 
little ]xiper L' Ecolc ct la Vie was started, 
which began in one of the first numbers by 
giving a jdeture representing tw'o poilus, a 
bourgeois and a workman, shaking hands and 
.saying : “ We have fought together in the 
trenclie.s, our children shall now sit side by 
side on the same school bench.” Ihit public 
opinion was really roused W’hen “ Ics Com- 
pagnons/’ themselves tighting men for the 
most part, published their first book I’Univer- 
sitc noiivcUc. This book, a collection of 
articles written at tlie front for a ne\vsj)aper, 
api)eared with ti;is epigra])h from Mr. 
Britling Sees it Through : “ Now everything 
becf)mes fluid. 'I'he world is plastic for men 
to do w'hat th.ey will with it,” thus showing 
w'hat it wxis aiming at. 

The Companions, w^ho had borrow'ed their 
name from the Guilds of the Middle Ages 
with their three degrees of apprentice, com- 
panion or fellowcrah and master, had chiefly 
recruited from members of the teaching pro- 
fession, and they began their book with an 
eloquent appeal to their fellow teachers, to 
those who, too old to tight, had not passed 
through the dreadful ordeal that had made 
the Companions ponder over the future fate 
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of the world in general and of their own 
country. They besought tliem to become 
practical idealists, not to separate any longer 
their teaching from life, their doctrines from 
cf)nduct, but rather to come down from their 
" ivory tower ” into the lists, and help to 
organize in a new s])irit the new world that 
was being born. For, they said, this new 
world must of nece.ssity receive a new educa- 
tion : the new citizen must be trained 
according to new principles ; let us organize 
a really democratic system in our country 
and adopt, after Germany, I'fcok unique. 
“ To separate, from the lieginuing, the French 
nation into two classes and keep these for ever 
apart, owing to their different education, 
that is quite contrary to common sense, 
justice, and the national interest. Ccunmon 
sense requires that e\’ery mind should lu^ve 
time to reveal itself before it is ]>laced in a 
special category. Justice demands that no 
force should be checked or deviated. 'I'he 
national inten'st requires tliat every cayuicity 
should be used and develoj>ed to the utmost.” 

There .should be, therefore, only one teach- 
ing at the beginning, given in the same school; 
but as social ])rejudiecs are yet too strong to 
allow this mingling of rich and poor, and as 
it would only empty the national .schools and 
fill the clerical ones which would still make a 
selection, the Companions and all (iovernmt'nt 
teachers are now merely vindicating a single 
syllabus. After this common ])reparalion a 
first selection by means of examinations and 
intelligence tests would decide the iTnm(‘diat(i 
future of the child ; but as there are children 
of slow developmient, these would lie tested 
later on and allowed to make np for the lost 
time. All the children that would ]>ass the 
tests successfully would enter a secondary 
school, without any rejj^ird to their social 
status ; in these schools they would receive 
the education best adapted to their capacities. 
With the present S5^stem a rich child is com- 
pelled to follow a classical or scientific 
training for which he may not be fitted in the 
least, whilst a poor one has to work with his 
hands or become a tradesman even if he feels 
no inclination for such calling. 

Starting with these two leading ideas (i) 
equal opportunities for all children, thus 
enabling them to reveal their innate capaci- 
ties and (2) a complete development of all 
so as to make of them better servers of the 
State, the Companions have worked out a 
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full programme, through the details of which 
wa' do not mean to gt> here, but wiiich con- 
tains many interesting items, 

Firstly, a good jihysical training is to be 
given to every child, the Comyxinions believ- 
ing in the Latin adage too often forgotten in 
France, mens sana in eorpore sano. The 
teaching of crafts will also take a large yxirt 
of the time. Intellectual education is to be 
very simple ; in the new school there will be 
no teacher whose duty it is to cram into the 
children the contents of a whole cyclojisedia, 
thus ])rovoking indigestion, but an educator 
W’ho will bring <.)ut what is in the child, and 
arouse his capacities. There will be few 
subjects and fewer books ; their own tongues, 
the three K’s, a little history — and here I am 
sorry to say that, for the Companions, 
national history sc'cms to be the be-all and 
end-all of civic, education — many object 
lessons, not with books or ynctiires, but with 
the ol)ject.sth(‘m.selvesindoors or out-of-doors. 
Secondary (‘ducation is to be of greater 
variety, and given in diffenuit schools ; the 
classics, modern languages, sciences, and 
also jmictical training for i)ractical minds, 
each child will be giviui what suits him best, 
receiving at tlu' same litne a general culture 
along the liiu' he has chosen. 

Suc.li wen' the outlines of the n'form about 
whicli there has been .so much discussion in 
France when, in July last, the Minister of 
Fducation asked the Conseil Sujx'ric'ur, our 
Supreme l^oard of halucation, to decree that 
henceforth every pu])il of a seconda.ry school 
.should be made to learn Latin for tliree years, 
and Greek for one year, failing which he 
could never hoj)e to enter a university. 
'J'his reactionary measure was immedi- 
ately oj)})osed not only by the Compan- 
ions but also by some of the best univer- 
sity j)rofessors among whom are members 
of the Conseil Su])erieur and many primary 
and .secondary school teachers, and it seems 
very likely that the official world will have to 
take into account the wishes of an ever- 
growing number of citizens who are deter- 
mined to get a democratic reform of our 
national eilucation. 

Actually teachers are trying to make the 
best of very defective methods, or to use 
better ones in spite of the rather strict rules 
and the crushing amount of work demanded 
of the children. 



The St. Christopher Guild 

(Si. Christopher School, LelchwortJi, Herts.) 

By I. A. Hawliczek, B.Sc. 


Arlsing out of a few simple attempts that 
have been made for some little time past, 
there has at last sprung into active life some- 
thing which is probably unique at the present 
moment, though capal)le of rapid growth and 
exj)ansion among other schools. The St. 
Christopher Guild, for such is the title by 
which this development has come to be 
known, is the unilication of a considerable 
number of hitherto i.solat('d handicrafts and 
other occupations of an alliiul nature. At the 
juesent moment the Guild olfers the following 
activities to its members : printing, weaving, 
woodwork, photograpby, deroralivt; art, be(;- 
keeping, poultry-keeping and gardening. 
Each of the.se branches is engaged in by a 
separate set of pujuls of the St. Christ oplier 
School at Letchworth. Three grades of 
members are recognized, in accordance with 
the usual practice of the Craft Guilds in 
former days, viz. : apprentices, craftsmen 
and, finally, guild masters. The newcomer 
makes his or her choice — for, of course, the 
Guild is co-educational — of an activity, and 
thereupon becomes apprenticed to the parti- 
cular branch in que^stion. Having attained 
to a certain degree of jiroficiency in this, he 
is ready to be promotefl to the rank of Crafts- 
man. From among these one is chosen for 
the office of Head Craftsman, and this person 
carries on his shoulders the responsibility 
for the work of his branch, and is in command 
of the other craftsmen and ap]>rentices 
belonging to it. Behind the Head Craftsman 
stands tlie Guild Master of the Branch. At 
the moment this position is filled by a member 
of the staff of tlie school, who acts in more or 
less of an advisory capacity, leaving the 
craftsmen and apprentices to carry out the 
actual details of the work. Jt is not, how- 
ever, intended that the Guild Masters should 
always necessarily be grown-up people. At 
the moment it is the case because the .scheme 
is still in its infancy, but .so soon as the Head 
Craftsman attains to a sufficiently high stan- 
dard of knowledge and ability, he will be 
eligible for jiromotion to the rank of Master. 


As one of the central aims of the Guild is 
the production of work which shall be charac- 
terized by its beauty, its usefulness and also 
by the perfection of its workmanship, a given 
jier.son is allowed to become apprenticed to 
only one branch of the Guild at a time. Not 
until he has become a craftsman (jf some 
ability in that branch will he be allowed to 
become apprenticed to a second branch. It 
should, perha}).s, be added here that this 
regulation is no real liardship, and does not 
mean that the avenues of self-e.xpre.s.sioii 
through handwork are in any way limited for 
that individual. The school itself provides 
a variety of crafts as a dchnite part of the 
curriculum, and these are entirely independent 
of the Guild. Guild activities take place out 
of school hours, are voluntary, .and may be 
regarded as su])p]ementary to the school 
curriculum. 

Within certain limits each Branch of the 
Guild is autonomous, framing its own regula- 
tions for tlie guidance of its members and for 
the adequate preservation of the imjdements 
of its craft. It decides on the number of 
ap])rentices it can usefully emj)loy, and on 
the tim(;s and .seasons when these are required 
to attend. 

The various Branches of the Guild are 
linked together, and their general policy 
guided by the Central Guild. This consists of 
a board of directors composed of Guild Mas- 
ters, from among whom is chosen a president 
and secretary, and also the head craftsman 
of each branch. This Board is modelled on 
the lines of a l:>usiness company, keeps min- 
utes of its meetings, considers aj^plications 
for membership of the various Branches, 
makes appointments, controls all financial 
matters, deciding what expenditure shall be 
made, and in which directions, etc. 

The Guild Secretary has a staff of eissistants 
who have applied for that work and been 
appointed by the Board, after due considera- 
tion of the testimonials they supply from the 
teachers regarding their writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. They are being trained in busi- 
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ness methods, keeping the accounts, writing 
the letters, ordering the supplies, disposing of 
the finished products and doing all the other 
pieces of work incidental to a business enter- 
prise. Whenever any materials are required, 
the Head Craftsman sends a written order to 
the Central Office. The staff dissects this, 
ordering the different articles from the res- 
pective suppliers. 

Each Head Craftsman keeps a book in 
which are entered all the raw materials ob- 
tained, and all the finished products dis])o.sed 
of. Thc.se books are checked periodically 
at the office, and the accounts mack* up for tlie 
Guild as a whole in a central ledger. 

It is desired that each Branch of the Guild 
shall become self-supporting, but if, say, the 
weavers require an e.xpensive new loom, 
money can be borrowed for this from the 
central fund, but must ultimately be reixiid. 

All profits derived from the sale of Guild 
productions go to the central fund. These 
profits will be applied to a variety of purposes 
by the Board of Directors. A grant, for 
example, would be made towards the pur- 
chase of something required by the school, 
but which could not njason.ably be demanded 
of the school authorities. But the ultimate 
scheme is even wider than this. hAa'iitually 
it is intended to help other .schools less for- 
tunately situated to embark on similar acti- 
vities. 

Let us suppose, for example, that another 


school was anxious to start keeping bees. 
The Guild, through its Bee-Keeping Branch, 
would then give advice ; would supply plans 
for the building of a hive, or, if needed, would 
supply the hive itself. A competent crafts- 
man or master bee-keeper might be sent 
down to instal the hive, introduce the swarm 
of bees, and give instructiotis as to the method 
of handling them. The expen.se of all this 
would initially be borne by the Guild, and 
could be repaid in the ci)urse of time out of 
the proceeds made by the otlu'r .school, or, 
if neces.sary. a detinite gift could be made. 
The scheme ne<^d not lU'ce.ssarily be confined 
to one country, but could be placed upon an 
international footing by which schools in any 
part (»f the vv'orld could, if they so wished, 
be linked together. 

In conclusion, it should be insisted upon 
that one of the ulterior objects of the Guild 
is to teach the children a craft, to make them 
realize the dignity, and also the value, of 
labour, but mon* especially to indicate the 
benefits that are to be (U'rived from co-oi)era- 
tive work for tlu* community as a whole, 
rather than for individual profit. Beyond 
tin* intimate knowl«*dgt* gaiiu*(l of his craft, 
and the joy of his work, no Guild member 
receives any personal lienetit as a result of 
his activity, but oin* and all share in the 
general benefits that accrue to the Guild as a 
whole, and in the succ(*ssful and harmonious 
working of all its parts. 



A Visit to the “ Fellowship School,” 
Gland, Switzerland 

By M. S. Stienon 


A VERY interesting little seliool indeed, and 
very truly, as a lady visitor said, ” Le gland 
d'oii sortira un clienc jnnssant ” (The acorn 
out of which will grow a mighly oak). I 
believe it will be so, as Miss Thomas, the 
founder, is working with the stream of evolu- 
tion. The basic principles of the school are 
])eace and harmony resulting from triK‘ free- 
dom and co-operative activity. It is clear 
that those principles are the keynotes for the 
age to come. 

Until now three great nations, for the 
school is international, are represented by the 
children—England, France' and (iermany — 
and the three languages are taught. Tlierc 
are eleven ])upils, boys and girls, from eleven 
to sixtc'en years of age, but younger children 
are taken. 

The school is thirty minutes’ walk from 
the village and the station, near the Lac 
Leman, although higher up, and one hour's 
railway journey from Geneva (.slow train.s). 
From the school one enjoys beautiful views 
on the lake with the Alps on one side and 
the Jura on the other. 

The whole work of the house is done by the 
children, except the cooking and washing, 
witli which they only help in turn. The 
duties are undertaken after having been 
allotted at a meeting of the children and the 
Head. 

One of the boys goes in the morning with 
a little cart to fetch the milk from the farm ; 
another, the eldest boy, chops the wood for 
the fires and lights them, while other children 
have the care of some part of the house for 
which they are respon.sible. At the end of a 
short devotional meeting held after breakfast, 
when verses of the Scriptures are read in 
three languages, the school is just like a bee- 
hive, w'here each is busily doing his chosen 
work. All the children make their own beds. 
One bedroom on the second floor is called the 
“ international room,” and is occupied by 
three of the eldest girls, one English, one 
German, and one French. The children have 


written their names on the outside of the 
door, accompanied by the three flags of 
their respective countries. 

From TO to 12.30 the lessons go on and the 
children work in little groups in different 
rooms. Languages and history are a speci- 
ality. M. Pierre Seresol, friend and disci jile 
of M. Adoljihe Ferriere, has undertaken to 
teach mathematics, in wdiich he is an un- 
rivalled expert. In the afternoon the children 
usually go for a w'alk, after which the occu- 
pations are freely chosen. They have at their 
disposal tlie library where encyclopa'dias 
a.s.sist them in their researches. Every week 
a famous man or woman, having been in 
some way a benefactor of humanity, and 
wLose birthday falls in that week, is chosc'u, 
and the pu])ils have to find out all they can 
about him or her. Isaac Newton was studied 
wLile I was there. 

After supper, which takes place at 6 (tlu're 
is no tea), the children devote half-an-hour 
to the keeping of a diary. They read, write 
letters, or do some work. 

The diet is vegetarian and the children have 
an ample diet ; they specially seem to apjire- 
ciate the delicious Swiss fre.sh butter, of which 
they have a plentiful supply. Fruit is also 
abundant. 

A big garage in the garden is being trans- 
formed into a new one-storied building, where 
there will be a ca'/penter’s workshop, a 
printing- room (the school has its own 
printing pre.s.s), bath-room, lavatories, two 
donnitories for the boys and also a master’s 
room. The building of a large hall is also 
planned. 

A striking feature of the .school is its 
atmosphere of quietness and peace, which 
does not exclude cheerfulness and gaiety — 
which qualities also radiate from Miss Thomas 
herself. During the fortnight 1 spent there 
I never heard a quarrel or a sharp word 
amongst the children, and I never saw a 
rough gesture from any of them. A true 
fellowship ! 



Life at the Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau 

{(n'JU'Vil) 

By D. Bieneman 


The primary aim of the founders of tlie 
Institut jean Jacques l\ousseau at Geneva, 
in 1912, was to brin^ students into contact 
with children. They wished to introduce 
into psychological and pedagogical studies, 
clinical methods. These are slower and more 
lengthy, perhajis, than those based on mere 
book-study, but they are as necessary to the 
future teacher as to the future doctor. 

This object has been attained ; but even 
more is being done. As soon as students 
enter the Institut they are plunged into the 
flowing current of life. They ari^ not allowed 
to j)onder over abstract ideas ; tlit^y are made 
to realiz(! at once the clo.sc' nTitionshi]) which 
exists between their studi(‘s and everyday 
life. The ideal is that theoiy’ should never be 
left without ])racticc. 

Freedom is the great watchword. New- 
comers arc at liberty to choose amongst the 
numerous lectures those which they believe 
most useful or interesting. The only advice 
offered them is to be wise and limit tluin- 
selves. Ten or tw'elve hours of h'ctures a 
week is considered quite .sufficient : most 
students after a month or so, agree to this. 

Very quickly each student finds some indi- 
vidual work, seemingly waiting for him : and 
therein lies the peculiarly delicate task of the 
leaders of the Institut. They mu.st know 
when to intervene and help the hesitating 
student to find his way; they must /cc/ the 
psychological moment itfid step in then : if 
they are too early, the. student may not yet 
have any idea of the direction in which his 
inclinations and capacities will lead him, and 
may thus take up unsuitable work ; if too 
late, disappointed by aimless and fruitless 
wanderings, he ma^' have lost some of that 
enthusiasm so necessary to good work. This 
intuitive guidance, coming thus, just when 
most needed, is sometimes a definite pro- 
position : Would you have time to undertake 
this or that ? — but more often a hint is 
sufficient. The student agrees ; and there 
begins for him a delightful period : pupil and 
master work together at the same problems. 


new ideas are wc'lcomed and studied as 
atteutiv(‘lv when they conu* from {\\v formiT 
as from the latter. 1 his is real collaboration, 
ami it is one of the greate.st joys ami stimuli 
that can be found. 

All ilie ]>ractical work is left to the student. 
He has at iniee numerous chances of ajiplying 
what he discusses with his ])rofessor and of 
Irving it in his own way. If hc' has any 
initiative, he can go ahead, lu' will not lack 
o)>j>ort unities and hel]) will be forthcoming 
when ni'eded. 

The In.stitut is like a living tn'c, constantly 
shooting out fresh branches. Here an* some 
of them : 

1. — Pedagogical W'okk : 

Attentivi' study of various .school systems 
and of methods in use. The little' .se'heu)! fe)r 
childre'ii from lhre‘etoiiineye;irsold, attacheel 
to the Institut, lu Mamm dcs Ih'Hls, is 
the mo.st attractive “laboratory" that 
students in this j)articiil[ir line e'.enild de-sire. 
( are is al.so give-n to the* stuely of the State 
schools, so as to elaborate curricula be-tter 
ada])ted than the existing ones to the ne-ces- 
sities e)f ])resent elay e'.onditious, anel to ques- 
tie)ns e)f scIuh)! organization anel aelministra- 
tion. 

2. — (•HILD-Wl^LFAKE AND eiAKK OF MEN- 

TAI.J.Y DEFICIENT ('.HILDKEN. 

He:re, also, ])rac.tical w-e)rk is the l)asis e)f all 
study. Students undertake individual re- 
.search we)rk, visiting juvenile- Ce)urts or 
nurseries, inquiring inte) the .se)cial ce)nditie)ns 
which influene'.e the liveis e)f children of the 
poorer classes, vi.siting their families and 
coming thus elireeflly into cemtact with them. 
Some students take charge e)f a mentally 
deficient child feir a few weeks or memths, 
spe-.nding an heuir or so with it two or three 
times a week — or even every day. A class in 
one of the Town Schools for backward and 
mentally deficient children, is open to them, 
and they can go there and work under the 
direction of the mistress, Mile. Descoeudres, 
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a most remarkable woman, who also lectures 
at the Institut. 

3.— Vocational Guidanck. 

This is one of the Institut ’s newest branches 
and already an important one. Students 
have much opportunity here for useful and 
practical work, as the Institut, in collabora- 
tion with the International Labour Office, is 
working at a series of monographs with suit- 
able tests for each trade or profession. The 
elaboration of these tests, their application, 
and all practical work in connection viith these 
monographs, can be undertaken by the 
students. Incidentally this brings them into 
contact with w'orkmen and jjeoplc of various 
trades and prepares them, in the simplest 
and most practical way, for their future work. 


One should not imagine, however, that 
these are water-tight divisions, nor that they 
comprise all the Institut’s activities. It 
happens very often that students undertake 
research work on two or more different lines. 
Thus it is quite easy, and indeed useful, to 
combine some kind of activity among children 
with vocational guidance work. 

Liberty is the watchword at the Institut ; 
but there is another characteristic which 
must not be left aside and that is the joyful 
spirit which reigns there : the spirit one 
finds wherever j^eople arc working together 
with all their heart and mind and strength 
at a work which satisfies their most intimate 
needs and aspirations. 

As one of the professors remarked once : 
“ We do serious work gaily.” 


The Home School, Budapest 

Notes from an Article 

By Martha M. Nemes 


To this day-school set on a hillside in Buda- 
pest come the children from the more 
crowded parts of the city, and here they learn 
good citizenship as well as the usual school 
subjects. Mrs. Martha Nemes and her staff 
believe that for the.se children harmonious 
development of individuality and ready 
adaptability, with a minimum of school- 
learning, is the best training for adult life. 
As far as pos.sible, freedom in choice and 
method of work is allowed. The third cla.ss, 
for instance, learn arithmetic and the 
principles of account-keeping through the 
medium of a stationer's shop, the children 
taking turns in buying and selling. Through 
the setting-out of their stock-in-trade they 
learn order, method and tidiness. Geography 
also is learnt by means of games of lotto and 
forfeits. The first class is taught solely 
through games ; but in the higher classes 
games are used only to perfect and impress 
lessons which have been learned. The 
older children dramatize their reading-lessons. 


and write stories for the younger ones ; so 
useful has this method of learning proved 
that a continuous run of instructive plays 
has been adopted as a necessary part of the 
curriculum. Regional geography, combined 
with history, is very thoroughly taught, 
and to impress these subjects the children 
write stories embodying the facts they have 
learned. 

Mrs. Nemes endeavours to give her pupils 
a clear idea of the inter-relation and inter- 
dependence of all forms of life and all bran- 
ches of study, and to teach them something 
of the laws governing the Universe. Ethical 
and religious instruction is given incidentally, 
and by means of discussions in school and the 
observance of festivals. Self-government is 
practised by the children, but Mrs. Nemes 
finds that in a happy and busy life, serious 
questions of discipline rarely ari.se. School is 
made the centre of honesty and kindness, and 
these are inculcated and practised in a simple 
and natural way. 



Drawing Subservient to Education 

By G. Te Winkel 

{Author of “ hew Principles of Edueation und d'nilion ") 


In the more advanced educational centres in 
Holland, the value of drawing as an educa- 
tional factor is beginning to be realizA'd : 
drawing is being taught, not as an end in 
itself, or for the development of a special 
talent, but as a means of self-expression. 

As an infant man learns to speak ; the 
entire speaking world around him encourages 
and helps him. Vet spet'cli is not enough, for 
he may not know the wortl of adequate 
meaning ; or the wc.wds available in any 
language, may not answer his purpo.se. The 
child gesticulates for want of a word, and 
from the very beginning the movements of 
his little arms towards a loved person or 
ol)ject are quite different from those express- 
ing annoyance or aversion. And the .same 
instinct which moves him to express his 
feelings by gesticulation, informs us of his 
meaning, for we too, deprived of speech, 
would show love or dislike, joy or fear, by the 
same gestures. 

Thus we come to the core of the question. 
Gesticulation, being innate, should be utilized 
and developed in order to lu'lp the child to 
express himself and to understand otluTs. 
Drawing is improved gesiiculciiUm. When the 
child stretches forth liis arms he draws an 
imaginary line quite spontaneously ; every 
gesture is a line drawn in space, lulucation 
should teach the child how to lix these lines 
on paper, and how to i^iake his gesture-lan- 
guage adequate to the thoughts he desires to 
express, much as it teaches him to devel(»p 
his “ baby-talk ” into intelligible human 
speech. Drawing, therefore, is a very im- 
portant means of expression ; i.e., drawing 
regarded as written gesture. Up to a certain 
point technique is of little importance ; the 
child will begin with “ stammering ” lines, 
just as he started speech with stammering 
sounds. But, as his ideas resolve themselves 
into order, his lines will grow steadier — not 
those which he merely copies, but the lines 
which he produces from the urge of an inner 
desire ; the horizontal line of the sea ; the 
curved line which encircles the cave ; the 


oblique lines ami angles rt‘presi*uting steep 
cliffs tow'ering high into the sky. The fancies 
of a child’s mind express themselves in tt'rms 
of width and greatness, and it is by these 
early ideas of breadth that he will catch and 
reproduce most easily the meaning and value 
of a line. 

Since education should meet and i‘X|>ress 
the natural inclinations of a child, there 
should l)e an intimate comuic.tion between his 
play and his work. Drawing is both a verv 
in.structive game and a very enthralling 
lesson, but, treati'd as either, it must In* 
.subjected to strict guidance, i'o draw at 
random is ])ernicious, and no line should 
be accepted by tlu; teacher that luis no 
meaning for the child. On the otlu;r hand, 
constant control or int(Tferenc(' is not gootl. 
Much can be dom^ by talking with a 
child; by making him undtTstand that an 
unnece.ssary thing is a trouble.some thing. 
He should not be allowed merely to copy 
— even from nature, but should show his 
own cliaratder and ])ersonality in every line ; 
his attention should be attract('d to the 
main points only, all unnecessary (hdail being 
eliminated, and he should la* taught to give a 
synthesis ratlu'r than an tmmiK'ration. Thus 
he will be cunsl, incidentally, of needless 
gesticulation, and he will be luij)ed towards 
clear and balamx'd thinking, for drawing, 
above all, is a discipline of tlu* miml, and 
]>romote.s liuid and correct .s(‘lf-(;xjin!Ssion. 
The wtml, also, should be allied to the line, 
i.e., the child should account softly to himself 
for each line as he draws it. Thus, whether 
he draw's real persons and things or the 
creatures of his imagination, he will equally 
have something (^s.sential to say, and his work 
will be w'orth while. 

Thinking is an activity which can be 
evinced, among other ways, by word and 
gesture, and drawing is gesture informed by 
thought. The spoken or written (drawn) 
expression is but the accompaniment of 
thought impulse urging to utterance. Utter- 
ance itself, from an educational point of view, 
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is only of importance in so far as it expresses 
the thought-imjjulse which lies behind and 
urges it. 

It was Mrnc. L. Artn.s-Perrelet (Geneva) 
who first drew attention in Holland to the 
great educational value of drawing. Her 
method, if method it can be called, is to teach 
the child to reflect on liis own words and deeds, 
and on tho.se of others, thus .assimilating 
himself with his surroundings, and in a 
measure understanding them, and feeling the 
intimate inter-relation between himself and 
them. The, work begun by Mme. Artus two 


years ago has been continued and developed, 
and a course for mothers and all who have 
children under their care is about to be started 
at H.aarlcm. The teaching at this course vill 
be founded on the belief that it is as necessary 
for children to learn how to draw as it is for 
them to learn how to speak, and wall show 
how- drawing should be taught if it is to be 
of real value in education. Regarded and 
develojied as an expression of personality, 
draw'ing affords the teach(‘r invaluable and 
intimate glimpses of the inner workings of 
the child’s mind and soul. 


Some Aspects of Child Delinquency 

By E. A. Hamilton-Pearson, M.B., Ch.B. 

{Physician io Children's Ihpt., Tavistock Clinic, Physician to Ihc London 
Neurological Clinic.) (.1/5. received January , J(^22) 


Thk problem of the delinquent child may at 
first glance appear one more for the sociolo- 
gist than the psychologist ; yet considered 
broadly, all psycho-therapy has an ultimate 
sociological bearing. In curing a neurosis the 
patient is rendered better able to take his full 
share of active daily life ; he becomes a more 
stable and ])roductive citizen — and that is 
the sociological justification of the treatment. 
From that point of view the differentiation 
of delinquent children into their appropriate 
categories, and the proper treatment of these 
categories, becomes a matter of extreme 
urgency and psychological importance. 

The delinquent child is always a jxflential 
adult criminal, but he is also a potential adult 
neuropath ; the child environment of the 
adult neurotic so frequently resembles the 
present environment of the delinquent child. 
So to treat the child, and so to treat its 
environmental conditions, that these two 
])otentialities become comp<aratively negli- 
gible is the aim of, and the sociological justi- 
fication for, the p.sycho-therapeutic treatment 
of the delinquent child. It is work which 
might reasonably be called Preventive Psycho- 
therapy. 

That our ideas regarding the treatment of 


juvenile crime have advanced within the last 
eighty odd years is undoubted. The death 
sentence inflicted on a child of nine* years in 
1833 for the trivial offence of stealing two- 
pence W'orth of ]:)aint would be inconceivable 
these days. The Children’s Courts are a 
direct acknowledgment on the part of the 
authorities that child crime is different from 
adult crime, and merits different treatment. 
The presumpition is that the juvenile is 
capable of being turned into a responsible 
citizen. The presumption is true and the 
end in view admirable, but the question 
arises, "Are the metljods at x^resent in vogue 
adequate to accomplish that end ? ’’ Per- 
.sonally, I have no hesitation in answering that 
que.stion in the negative, and that because 
there is no attemx^t to differentiate between 
the various classes of child delinquents. 
(I will have more to say on this point later.) 

The tendency is to treat each offender in a 
stereotyped way, as a miniature adult in fact, 
full play being given to these windy, x^rogress 
annulling phrases " criminal heredity ” and 
" moral imbecility.” 

It would really seem as if the average offi- 
cial attitude towards the child’s consciousness 
were that it is a foreshortened adult conscious- 
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ness, as if one could look through the wrong 
end of a telescope at a father’s consciousness 
and say that the miniature was his son’s. 
The child is accredited with the same power 
of reasoning, sense of responsibility for action, 
sense of value, etc., as the adult hilly formed, 
only minor in degree. Than which nothing 
could be more erroneous. I'hese assets 
differentiate themselves from a cliild’s rela- 
tively undifferentiated consciousness through 
its manifold e.xperiences in reacting to the 
conditioning power of the environment. 

Here is a case in ]:)oint. A child of .seven 
was sentenced to a reformatory for nine years 
because a fire it had lighted did damage to 
the extent of £j,ooo. The point is that the 
length of the sentence is, in this case, deinm- 
dent on the amount of damage done, and, 
to my mind, could be justified only if the act 
were malicious. Here the child had attri- 
buted to it conscious powers far beyond the 
possibility of its attainments or the range of 
its experience. 1 submit that it was dealt 
with as a miniature reasoning adult ; that it 
was assumed that its conscious act necessi- 
tated a conscious content, a reduced facsimile 
of an adult’s, under similar circumstances. 
And I further submit that it is a totally 
wrong method of dealing with a child. Jt 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, especi- 
ally as regards children, that responsibility 
for an action depends on the conscious appre- 
ciation of the consequences of that action. 
From that point of view all childish acts can 
be more or less accurately gauged, becau.se it 
recognizes the fact that i;hild life is a never- 
ending experiment. It is through this 
experimental feeling forward from tlie rela- 
tive simplicity of early infantile consciousness 
and action toward the complexity of adult 
consciousness and actioi^, that the precedents 
are laid down, and the values gainetl, which 
make responsible action jxxs.sible. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the fact that 
there is no such thing as criminal heredity ; 
one might as well speak of an occujiational 
heredity. Crime is a trade or profession, 
at any rate, a means of livelihood, and so 
hardly comes within the scope of hereditabh.* 
traits. What has been mistaken for here- 
ditary influence in the jiast is the same en- 
vironmental bias which normally influences 
the child mind towards a definite desired 
profession or trade. But with regard to 
Moral Imbecility we are on different ground. 
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because as a term it ajqx'ars to be rather 
^\^dely used by the medical profession and to 
my knowledge b}^ two well-known mental 
deficiency exjx'rts. 

This term “ moral imbecility.” to my mind, 
is misleading ; it is vague and it implies that 
any case to which it is a})plied is hopele.ss. 
Moral laws are relative and variable ; they 
vary not only with succeeding generations, 
but in any given generation tlu‘y vary widely 
as between nations ; further, there is an 
almost equally wiile variation in the moral 
laws of the .several social strata comprising 
each nation. The imbecile of one stratum of 
society is imbecile for ;dl strata of society, 
but the so-called moral imbecile, coukl be ati 
average member of another stratum with its 
dilferent moral code. Where then; is no 
accepted standaril of common moral me;isui'e- 
ment is it possible to have imix'cilily i* It 
seems to me that a ” Soccit ” jdayt'r could, 
with equal justice, refer to a ” Kuggc'r ” 
player as a sjiorl imbc'cile. 

The cases of so-called moral imbecilii v 1 
have so far investigated, tend to grou]> tlu’iii- 
selvesinto the following classes ; 

1. Regression towards a mon^ infantile 
mode of expre.ssion. 'I'his usually 
fK curs when sudden environmental 
chang<‘S take jilace requiring compli'x 
adaptations bi'yond the power of 1 !.m‘ 
child (o accomplish, 

2. luxation at the stage of developnuiil 
reached when these adaptations wi'n' 
called ff)r. 

3. High-grade mimtal deficiiuifs iiuaij)- 
able of reacting to conditions in tlie 
manner which would be considi*ri‘d 
normal for their year age. 

4. High-grade nx'iital diTicients over the 
age of pulx;rty with fully developed 
sexual impulses and dc.sires, but 
without the normal acquired inhi- 
bitory ])owers. Normal children 
brought uj) in an immoral environ- 
ment are quite likely to show a simihir 
lack of inhibitory power. 

This is not an ab.solnte classification, nor 
is it adequate. It is merely to show how my 
own cases have tended to go toward certain 
rough groups, and in that way to indicate 
that certain of these? groups are capable of 
being treated and show very decided and 
definite improvement under treatment. If 
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moral imbecility were a fact, would psycho- 
therapeutic treatment show any results 
whatsoever ? 

At this stage I would lay it down as a hard- 
and-fast rule that no child should he finally 
sentenced at a Cdiildren's Court, or any other, 
until it has undergone a thorough psycholo- 
gical examination. Such an examination 
should include a report on w’hatever treat- 
ment is considered desirable ttr necessary. 
Any treatment would require the authority 
of a (x)urt l)ehind it to insure efficacy, but 
it is of equal imj)ortance that the Court 
should recognize that its ])riinary duty is to 
sanction such remedial iiuiasures and not be 
mainly a punitive machine. 

The need for such an examination as is 
advocated in the jneceding ])aragraph will 
become apparent if I give a rough classifica- 
tion of the cases of child delinquency I have 
so far investigated. It is not by any means 
a final cla,ssification nor a conqm-lu'iisive one ; 
inadetjuate as it is it forms the fa-tal skeleton 
of a scheme which 1 hoi)(' may yet have a 
normal birth. 

liigh-gracle mental delicic'iits, I believ(‘. 
form the largest cla.ss among child delin- 
quents. A class as difficult to recognize, 
unless the estimation of the mental age is 
made a routine preliminary in every investi- 
gation, as it is important that it .should be 
recognized. The chief importance lies in this, 
a child's actions can be corn;ctly judged only 
wiien its mental age is known. The present 
method is to go entirely on year age, the 
])resumption being that all children of a 
specific age have reached a certain mental 
development and have a definite degree of 
responsibilit}^ for that particular age. To 
my mind it is a gros.sly unjust method, and 
its injustice lies in its arbitrariness. It will 
be generally admitted that a. normal child of 
ten years of age acts more on imjmlse than a 
fourteen-year-old child, and that tlie younger 
child has less ap})reciatioii of, and conse- 
quently merits less blame for, the results of 
an action than the older child for a similar 
action. What follows is a logical extension of 
that admission. A mentally deficient child 
of fourteen years of age with a mental age of 
ten years, that is, with the intelligence equal 
to that of a normal ten-year-f)ld child, is for 
all pnictical purposes ten years old ; its modes 
of thought and action and its api)reciation 
of consequences will be equivalent to what 


might be expected at ten. To be justly 
dealt with, this suppositious child should be 
treated as if its mental age were its real age. 

Apart from these infantile modes of reac- 
tion which appear normal for the degree of 
mental development, there is at least one 
specific mechanism productive of delinquency 
among high-grade deficients. The motivat- 
ing force of this mechanism is the overwhelm- 
ing sense of inferiority existing among the 
individuals of this class of case. As a rule, in 
the particular social stratum from which 
most of my cases have been derived, there is 
an almost unbelievable dependence on the 
mother sanction and judgment evident in the 
mentally deficient child. That is, the aver- 
age psychology of tht; class is a Mother 
Psychology, ])rf)ducing normally a sense of 
inferiority. The mentally deficient child is 
infinitely more dependent on the mother than 
the normal child, .^nd the greater magni- 
tude of this dependence is the measure of the 
resulting gr(;ater inferiority sense. So the 
deficient cliild has its inherent inferiority 
emphasized and made increasingly more evi- 
dent to itself by Iht; daily ho])elessness of 
trying to com]>ete with children of its own 
year age. 

Some form of compensation is necessary 
and u.sually shows itself in phantasy produc- 
tion. However .satisfactory phantasy may 
be in itself, the time must come when some- 
thing concrete is nece.ssary to back it uj) as 
j)roof. Stealing whatever is required for such 
jiroof is not a far stej) whim compensation is 
so in.sistent a ni'cessity, and the act of stealing 
opens up new comj^eiisatory po.s.sibilities. 
So far I have found that the stealing in this 
class of case is u.sually indiscriminate, and 
that w’here money is consistently stolen, the 
thief, as a rule, gaii^s little personal benefit, 
the proceeds being spent almost invariably 
on treating j)laymates. .An illustrative case 
is that of J. P., a boy of sixteen years, 
brought to me for incorrigible steLiling. He 
had a mental age of ten years, had alwa^^s 
been backward at school, and had always 
plaj^ed with children younger than himself. 
The stealing started shortly after he began 
work. Apparently he had very sticky 
fingers, for in tlte three months prior to my 
seeing him he had stolen some fifteen pounds 
in all. What he earned he kept as pocket- 
money. The significant facts in the case arc 
that simultaneou.sly with the stealing he 
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achieved an unprecedented popularity among 
his playmates, and even among older children, 
and that practically not one penny of the 
money was spent on himself — it all went in 
treating the other children. 1 am quite con- 
vinced that the motivating factor in this case 
was the compensatory impulse to the inferior- 
ity sense. Through his pocket-money he had 
gained a greater equality than hithert(» had 
been possible. That was the start, and the 
impulse being to giiin the greatest compensa- 
tion pos.sible it was not a great step to give 
material expre.ssion to the unconscious wish 
to compensate his inferiority. 

The treatment of this class of case is 
largely educational. I believe that a large 
number of these mentally deficient children 
have an aptitude for some specific form of 
manual work. Tests can be dc'vi.sed — 
indeed some are in use — to define that apti- 
tude in each individual. When it is detiru'd 
it should form the basis of all future educa- 
tion. In fact, in every case, to make tin- 
child an efficient practical worker in some 
branch of a trade should be the goal of all 
teaching of liigh-grade mental deficients, 
purely mental work should taktr a secondary 
place. A mental deficient who could do a 
mechanical job well, and read and w'rite only 
moderately badly, is of more use to bimself 
and to the communily than one who can read 
and write moderately well and do no mechani- 
cal work. Th(; first, because he can >.lo 
something practical and more or less (‘arn a 
living, has to .some extent lost his exaggerated 
inferiority sen.se : the .second is a. standing 
danger, a drifter to casual work, most fre- 
quently the chronic petty thief with recurrent 
attacks of prison, and is always a potential 
charge on State and cliaritabU- funds. It is 
well to cmpha.size that* whatever training 
is undertaken must be thorough and efficient. 

Among children of normal mental develop- 
ment the first of the causes of delimjuency to 
be considered are those due to 

Adverse environmental conditions. 

It would be impossible to enumerate every 
combination of circumstances and conditions 
which ctuild be construed as being adverse. 
The following are, I believe, the mo.-^t fre- 
quent : 

I. Parents of different nationalities or 
of different religious beliefs, more 
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e.specially where the national or 
religious feelings are very strong on 
both sides. 

2. Where one or both parents has a family 
from a previous union and ofl spring 
result from the fre.sh union. 

]. The illegitimate child of either jiareiit 
being brought into the family on 
ajquirently the same footing as the 
legitimate children. 

4. Intemperate habits, alcoholic or 
otherwise, causing chronic dis.sen.sion 
between parents in giving ri.se to 
recurrent exhibitions of extreme loss 
of self-control. 

3. Inadequate hou.sing accommodation, 
e.g., where children of fairly advanced 
years, of necessity, hava* to sleep in 
the same room as the parents ; silent 
retentive witnes.ses of every act of th(‘ 
parents. 

'I'he.se envirouTUcmtal conditions a,pj)ear to 
act in a specific way, by interfering with 
the emotional development of the child. 
Some part of the outgoing libido remains 
unattached or becomes detached. This ))art 
of the libido may become centred on the 
child itself, giving rise to exaggt'ratcal infan- 
tile emotional r(‘sj)«>n.ses, which a})pt^aring at 
an age more advanctal than that for which 
they would be normal c.onstitut(; (lelin(]uen- 
cies ; or if this libido nnnains unafhxial it is 
always a source of potential danger, fn‘- 
qu(‘ntly giving ri.se to di'linqiK'Ucies which 
have a distinct tinge of an unc.onsc.ious wish 
forrttvenge. 

The case of K. F.. aged fourteen and a half 
yx-ars, is illustrative of this fixation of emo- 
tional develojunent at an infantile level. 
Itrielly, these art' the jxfints of tlu* case ; K. 
was a normal affectionate child from the age 
of two, when her mother died, to the age of 
six, when her father remarried, 'i'here was 
a delinite antagonism between the step- 
mother and R. from the .start. After a time 
K. showx-d less affection for the members of 
her family, lied over trifling events, finally 
lini.shing with a complicated delinquency- 
stealing and then lying .strenuoirsly— for 
which she was expelled from school. Every 
lie she told was either for the purpose of 
evading possible puni.shment, or for the pur- 
pose of postponing some disagreeable task. 
There also appears to have been a good deal 
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of unfair punishment inflicted. R. was a 
well developed child with the mental age of 
fifteen years. She was a poseuse, admiring 
herself and constantly looking for admira- 
tion, with little interest in anything but her 
own pleasure and the avoidance of p(jssible 
punishment. Briefly, emotionally she was 
infantile, her love was wholly .self-centred ; 
her delinquency was due to that cause. 'I'he 
dreams in this case were peculiarly interesting 
and helpful in the analysis of the c.a.se. 
Having satisfied my.self of the cause, I inter- 
viewed the headmistress of anotlu.T .school, 
who was willing to give R. a trial. Since she 
began at tliis new school .she has developed 
what she herself calls a grand passion for a 
young female teacluT ; she is now in tlie 
intermediate stage of the outgoing lil)id(), 
the stage which might be consiclert'd normal 
for her years.- Her ])ehaviour ha.s also 
changed and so far all reports are good. 

The second cas(‘ is tliat of A. h'.. ag<“d eleven 
and a half years, mental age norin;d, brought 
to me because of his bouts of extrcane bad 
temj>er, and ^x-riodic theft. His mother was 
divorced when he was about five years old, 
from that time until a few yi'ars later wla-n 
his fa.ther married again -this time a widow 
with one child — the boy was his fatluT’s 
constant companion. No complaint was 
made of A.’s behaviour during this period. 
Following the marriage the symptoms com- 
]dained of developed ; at the same time the 
boy became solitary in his habits and very 
inattentive. Investigation revealed tin* fact 
that the stealing was the almost invariable 
fini.sh to a bout of bad temper, and further, 
that the ill-temper showed itself only if there 
had been an open act of affection between the 
parents. The theft was always from the 
stepmother’s bag and had never been more 
than a penny at a time. One remark of the 
child concerning the stealing is important 
here. He .said, “I don’t krunv why 1 do it. 
I feel better at the time, but it always makes 
things worse.” Briefly these are the facts 
of the case, and it seems to me that the 
actual theft was a symbolical expression of 
the wish to be superior to the stepmother, a 
fulfilment of the unconscious wish for revenge. 
Again a change of environmental conditions 
provided the desired attachment of the free, 
trouble-causing libido, which, detached from 
the father through the coming of the step- 
mother, was the force producing the symp- 


toms. The last time I heard of the boy he 
was doing well ; and to his father’s joy he 
received a black eye in a fight at school. It 
was the first time since the trouble started 
that A. had stuck up for himself. This case 
is important not only from the child delin- 
quent point of view, but also because it 
shows, in an early form, a mechanism pos.silde 
in certain classes of adult kleptomania. If 
the boy had gone on without treatment, from 
frequent use he would have deepened the 
association path between a specific emotional 
stimulus, the state of mind produced by that 
stimulus, and the specific action bringing 
relief, namely theft. Can it be doubted that 
in adult life, given the specific emotional 
stimulus the action would have been in the 
nature of an impulsive theft ? 

In this class of case analysis is of primary 
importance. Analy.sis, not only of the cliild, 
but also of everything leading up to each 
separate act of dt^linquency. The analysis 
in itself is not sufficient to solve the problem. 
In every ca.se concrete steps must be taken 
to ensure conditions allowing the child the 
greatest chance of normal emotional develo]')- 
ment, and that is the most difficult of all, 
because in many instances direct interfer- 
ence with family life is necessary, a labour 
infrequently rewarded with thanks. 

Menial Conflict. 

In this cla.ss of ca.'^e the delinquency is the 
direct result of, to use Healy’s term, a mental 
conflict. It contains two sub-groujis : 

U nconsciotis Conflict . — In this group the 
conflict has Tiever been in consciousness, 
the delinquent act being puirely symbolical, 
h'etishtic stealing wiiere the article stolen 
has always a particular shape, and a 
defitiite symlxflical value, forms a good 
example of this class. As so far T have had 
no experience of the grouj^ 1 merely wish 
to note it. 

Repressed Conscious Conflict.— In this 
group the conflict has been, in the first 
instance, a conscious one, but l)eing 
too painful and proving incapable of 
solution has been repressed. Associated 
standards of wrong conduct are a frequent 
cause. In the.se cases there is usually 
another external association which acts as 
the periodic critical stimulus to the 
conflict. 
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For example, a child has repressed certain 
wrong ideas definitely associated with a 
former companion ; in that state the child 
appears happy, but the appearance of the 
former companion, or anything reminiscent 
of him, is sufficient to stimulate the buried 
conflict, with the probable result that one of 
the associated ideas is reproduced as action, 
a sudden inexplicable, delinquent act in a 
hitherto apparently normally behaved child. 

The case of J. I)., aged twelve years, is illus- 
trative. He was expelled from school for a 
sudden act of theft. He was a bright, intelli- 
gent boy, testing well up to his year age, but 
very worried because he was absolutely 
unable to accoiint for his action. He stole 
threepence from a boy’s coat against which 
he happened to lean. He had no need of 
money because he had plenty in his pocket, 
also there was an absolute blank between the 
time of hearing the jingle of the money and 
the finding of it in his hand . In the course of 
the analysis it came out that one year pre- 
viously a friend of his, an older boy. had 
stolen some stamps in his presence, and told 
him to keep quiet about it. It worried him 
greatly at the time to decide which was wor.se, 
to steal or to tell, and finding no solution to 
the problem dismissed it from his mind and 
dissolved the friendship. Nothing untoward 
seems to have hiippened until the day of the 
theft. On that day he saw and s])oke to liis 
former friend for the first time .since the 
stamp incident. There is no evidence that 
this meeting recalled the friend's theft to my 
patient's mind, but it certainly left him 
feeling vaguely troubled and uncomfortable. 
Within a very short time of this meeting tin; 
delinquency occurred with its very definite 
blank. To my mind the former friend act(‘d 
as a critical stimulus to the repressed conflict, 
and the theft was the din^ct resultant of that 
conflict in action. The analysis has .so far 
proved efficacious, and the boy has been better 
in every way since, l)ut a sufficient length of 
time has not elapsed yet to allow of any con- 
clusion being drawn as to the permanency of 
that benefit. The only form of treatment of 
any use at all in this class of ca.se is analy.sis, 
and my experience is that the analy.sis of a 
child is a difficult matter. It is really infi- 
nitely more difficult than that of an adult. 
Transference is more difficult to obtain, 
resistances are greater and less easily over- 
come than in the adult, and above all, a child 
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has a capacity of absolute stony silence 
almost beyond the power of the dumb to 
emulate. 

I cannot pass the subject of analysis 
without emphasizing the importance of dream 
analysis in every possible case. Children's 
dreams — whether phantasy or night time 
dreams-- are analysable provided the ana- 
lyst has patience and tact. They are infi- 
nitely more complex than .some recent obser- 
vers would have us believe, and are rich in 
symbolism. Above all. so 1 have found, 
they throw definite light on each s])ecific 
case. Ueyond this statement. I do not intend 
to go at present. At some future date, 
when my material is mori' alnmdant, 1 hoj)e 
to be able to dt'al more fully with this subject 
of children’s dreams. Tluai 1 shall welcome 
the di.scus.sion which assuredly must ri.sc. 

Premeditated Crime. 

That there is such premeditated crime 
amongst jiivenih' oflendiTs is undoubted. It 
is also equally undoubted that when it has 
been found it should be imnished, Init the 
punishment having lx;en inflicted, it .should 
then become incumbent upon the authorities 
to make sure that the fonx-s underlying the 
crime receive proj)i;r training and direction. 
The leader of a band of juvenile criminals 
must have powers which raisti him above hi.s 
fellows, a certain organizing ability, and a 
certain })ower of command. ICven the com- 
mittal of an ordinary tludt argues the power 
of observation and estimating ri.sks of initia- 
tive and energy. Where thes<‘ jjowers have 
a legitimate outlet they ar(' considcTed assets, 
but where legitimate channels are closed they 
will very soon find expression in thc“ means 
cl(».sest to hand, and that means is most fre- 
quently crinu*. In this connection 1 would 
ask you to think of the war record of some of 
the pre-war criminals. 'I hey did rather well, 
and that was, I think, b(!cause tin* war gave 
them a natural outlet for those powx;rs which 
in civil life were misdirected towards crime. 

Our work here should be to ascertain what 
are the methods best suited to each indivi- 
dual's needs to allow of his becoming a useful 
citizen. This part of the subject in itself is 
enormous and requires more research than has 
yet been possible. It also requires a degree 
of team-work between psychologist and 
educationist, a degree of co-operation which 
appears to lie still in the future. 
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Group Teatg o! Intelligence. By Philip Boswood 
Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 6s. net. 

This book contains a lucid account of recent devel- 
opments in the theory and practice of such mental 
tests as can be applied by the teacher in the class- 
room. This is a companion volume to his former 
book, on ” Mental Tests,'* which described individual 
intelligence tests. Dr. Ballard not only gives us 
some extremely valuable tests of his own in Chapters 
XII-XV, but also the Northumberland Tests, 
Terman Group Tests, the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale and the National Intelligence Tests, so that 
the reader will be able to mark out a wide field for 
his work in this direction. The introductory 
chapter, and the two dealing with intt:lligcnce and 
its limits, are admirably written and furnish much 
food for thought, while the chapter (jn “ correlation" 
will be very useful for the right as.sessment of results. 
We in England arc not so eager to seize upon new 
ways as our American cousins, but already we find 
local education authorities using these tests lor 
determining the award of scholarships to secondary 
schools. They are even invading municipal and 
business life. Every reader will want to try the 
Crichton Test on himself, and will probably emerge 
a .sadder, if not a wiser, man. This book will do 
much to popularize intelligence testing in schools, 
and we cordially recommend it to our readers as a 
valuable contribution to modern pedagogy. 

J. E. T. 

Education on the Dalton Flan. By Helen Park- 
hurst. Bell. 5S. net. 

This book of Mi.ss Parkhurst’s deals with the history 
of the Dalton Plan and gives details of its principles 
and practice. Dr. Nunn, in a clear introductory 
chapter, commends the " scientific temper " in which 
the book is written, and, so to speak, “places" the 
work in its rightful position as a valuable contribu- 
tion to education on individual lines. 

The ten chapters outline the “ plan," give sample 
assignments and a most valuable record of a year’s 
work in an English Primary and in a Secondary 
School. Three appendices give assignments u.sed in 
these schools and also somi; opinions of teachers and 
taught as regards the value of the Dalton Plan. 

It will be readily seen that such a book will be 
eagerly read by those interested in modern develop- 
ments of ed ucational theory and practice. Sincerity, 
open-mindedness and independence are the watch- 
words of Mi.ss Parkhurst’s new message and the 
“ laboratory plan " is sure of a welcome from earnest 
experimenters in the field of education. 

It seems, perhaps, rather early in the history of 
this experiment to publish a book, which of necessity 
must become a danger to slavish followers; however, 
the whole atmo.sphere of the work breathes a fresh- 
ness and keenness which would always save it from 
becoming the stereotyped description of a particular 
principle. We would wish that more scope had been 


outlined for what the writer terms " minor ” sub- 
jects {sic) of music and art, for it is in these that wc 
shall often find the keynote to the pupil’s character 
and temperament. Were it only for the frank con- 
tribution of pupils’ opinions at the end of the book 
there would be ample reason for securing a copy, but 
from cover to cover there is compactness of thought, 
clarity of statement, and, finest of all, a belief in 
progressive evolution of the child mind and the 
principle of co-operative as well as individual effort 
to accomplish this end. 

J. E. T. 

Modern Developments in Educational Practice. By 

John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., Ll.D. University 
of London Press Ltd. 6s. net. 

This book, published at such an opportune time, 
and synchronizing with Professor Adams’ retirement 
from his professorship at the London University, 
will be sure of a hearty reception from all who are 
interested in new developments of method in educa- 
tion. 

Its purpose is to provide a survey of the many 
recent changes that have taken place in educational 
practice and to account as far as possible for their 
origin in terms of the psychology of to-day, and we 
may say that it has admirably succeeded in accom- 
pli.shing this. 

There are twelve chapters dealing with such 
interesting topics as the “ Underlying Principles 
of the New Teaching." the " Dalton Plan," the 
“Project Method," the “Play Way," “Mental 
Tests,” “ Scales of Attainment," the “ Knell of 
Cla.ss Teaching," " P-sycho Analysis," and “ Free 
Discipline." 'This wide scope of subjects gives the 
reader ample guidance for further reading. The 
chapter on Class Psychology is perhaps the most 
thought-provoking, and very tersely puts the whole 
case for “ individual " teaching. The excellent 
chapter on “ the child, the school and the world," 
gives a breadth of outlook and a critical standard 
that will be welcomed by earnest teachers. An 
immensely interesting, readable and practical book 
which will prove a valuable contribution to modern 
educational practice. * We hope I^ofessor Adams 
will have time in his new-found leisure to give us 
more of such books. 

J. E. T. 

The Seasons’ Readers (Part I) : Spring. By Alethea 
Chaplin, B.A. Geo. Gill and Sons Ltd. 6d. 

This tiny book in its untearablc cover, contains 
much readable natural history for little people in its 
seventeen short and simple stories. The collection 
gives the life-story of spring flowers and birds, also 
of The Dormouse and Mr. Worm, and there are 
clever and pretty illustrations by A. Mildred Wood- 
ward, which really illustrate. The stories give clear 
and not too long accounts of the chosen subjects, 
and answer many why’s. 

M. M. M. 
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The Hjsiene ol the Sehool Child. By Lewis M. 
Term AN. Harrap. los. 6d. 

This book of Professor Terman’s will be of interest 
to experts as giving an American view of the pro- 
blems of School Hygiene. But it is not up-to-date 
from the Engli.sh point of view, and it is not clear 
enough for the use of non-experts. 

L. H. G. 

La Mdihode Decroly. By Amelie HamaIde. 
Paris : Delachaux and Niestl6. 

This book places in the full light the indefatigable 
activity of an enthusiastic pioneer, Hr. Decroly ; 
it recounts many original and interesting experi- 
ments carried out by a fertile and imaginative mind, 
for Dr. Decroly is a scientist endowed with iniagina- 
tif)n. He is a creative, practical idealist who is never 
long in translating idea into action, and who values 
the first in so far as it can be expressed by the latter. 
Moreover hi.s psychology of the child is scientifically 
sound. Nevertheless he has an open mind, and tme 
feels that he is ready to consider any prt)mising idea. 
He has realized that life is motion and that stagna- 
tion means degeneration and death. 

Mile. Hainaide is the splendidly active disciple 
and co-worker of Dr. Decroly and it is thanks to her 
enthusiastic faith in his ideals and to her devoted 
zeal in putting them into practic<!, that official recog- 
nition has at last been given to this educational 
method, but its author has experienced, neverthe- 
less, the obstacles and conflicts that a pioneer always 
meets with. 

This book must be read, this method must be 
studied in its entirety by all those who arc interested 
in the new movement in education, for a .sy.st<;m is 
only valuable when it is understood in its living 
spirit and interpreted by the teacher with faith and 
enthusiasm. All rigidity is deadly to any system. 
A constant contact with life in all its manifestations 
is the pivot of this .systtun around wliich all subsidiary 
ideas revolve. To prepare the child for life by life 
itself, to organize his environment so tliat he finds 
in it the adequate stimulus to develop and to create, 
such arc the aims f){ Dr. Decroly ; co-education, at 
least up to a certain age. self disciplin(; amd .self 
government, personal and collective activity and 
methods ingeniously arrang(^d to answer the needs 
of the child at different stages of development, are 
the means adopted to attain them. 

This book will, indeed, be an invaluable guide for 
all teachers in whom the new spirit is born, but wh«> 
are still seeking for the be:A way of putting it into 
practice. 

M. S. Stienon. 

Vistas of Romanes. By J. S. flAKi, L.L..\. Mc- 
Dougall's Educ. Co. Ltd. 2s. yd. net. 

Gateways to Bookland gives a well-selected series 
of extracts from well-known books, which will 
stimulate the young pupil to further reading. The 
stories include episodes from The Mill on the Floss, 
Lorna Doone, Morris, Earthly Paradise, and The 
Mabinogion. ^ 

Some Glances at Pepys’s Diary. By E. L. Bryson. 
McDougall’s Educ. Co, Ltd. is. net. 

Extracts from Pepys’s Diary is an excellent book 
to place in the hands of pupils studying the Stuart 
Period. The parts relating to the Fire and the 


Plague are very complete, and the connecting links 
are extremely well done. 

The print is clear in both books, and the illustra- 
tions and binding attractive. 

S. R. 

The Economics of Commerce. By G. S. Maxton, 

M.A. McDuugall’s Educ. Co. Ltd. is. 6d. 

A most needed little book of about 100 pages which 
will bring the pupil into touch with the leading 
facts of modern commerce. We are apt to spend too 
much time on our early history and m>glcct instruc- 
tion in all the complicated ways of life as it is to-day. 
How many scholars, when they leave school, know 
anything about " Ilanks, Cheqiu's, and Bills of 
Exchange,” “ Foreign F'.xchaugi s, ” ” Depre.ssion 
in Trade and Commerce,” ” Internal Trade” ? All 
these subjects are clearly and simply explained in 
this handlnM)k. 

E. C. S. 

The New Beacon Readers : Teachers’ Manual, and 

Books 1 to 4. By James H. I'assett. Ginn and 
Co. IS. (>d., rod., is., is. 2d., and is. .jd. re- 
spectively. 

Mr. l<'a.s.sett gives us in tlie.se five small books, a 
Phonetic and a Reading Chart and many short, 
graduated sentences and stories for the solution of 
the reading problem. The charts urr clear, the 
print is large, the treatment is lucid and sinqile, the 
develojnuent grailual ; tliere are liesides, several 
Ltdter Stories to help the teacher to introduce new 
lettiir sounds to the child. I'his is a series, complete 
in itself, which infant b'achers will welcome and which 
children will love, for tiie words and sentences arc 
based on the child’s interests and the vocabulary of 
the home. Though simple, the sy.stem is sound 
and .scientific. 

M. M. M. 

The Growing Girl : her Development and Training. 

By Evelyn Saywell, L.R.C.P. Methuen and 
Co. J.td. is.net. 

So many books are written nowadays about the 
u])bririging and education of chihiren, that it is with 
a]>pr(!heiision that we pii'k up yet anotlier. liut Dr. 
Hugh Crichton Miller, who jire.faces these thrive short 
lectuKis on ” The (irowing (drl,' .sets onr fears at 
rest, and at the end of tin* thirty-seven pages wliich 
this small book conluins, we thank Mrs. Saywell for 
h<T fearless and vigorous treatment of pioblems 
whidi resolvi; themselves, in the liglit of her clear 
understanding, into vi;ry simple duties which every 
considerate mother and teacher may undertake. 
'J'he outlook is broad, wholesome and idealistic. 

M. M. M. 

The World Outside. By R. K. and M. 1 . R. Pol- 
kin(;hokne. Harrap. los. Od. 

Shows how the resources of hand- work, drawing, 
etc., may be used to widen the child's interest in 
other lands and peo])les. The ideas and matter are 
excellent, and the lessons, which might be used to 
replace, or to supplement, the ordinary lesson in 
Geography, Scripture, etc., are well worked out, and 
full of interesting matter. The plans and directions 
for making models are clear, but it is a great pity the 
figures, animals and trees are so badly drawn. The 
eyes of children should be accustomed to good pro- 
portion and structure from the first. 

E. G. P. 
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NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE NEW ERA LENDING LIBRARY 


A. The Temple of My Heart. 

Armstrong Smith. 

Ai. Some Glances at Pepys’s Diary. 

E. L. Bryson. 

Vistas of Romance. J. S. Haig. 

Expression in Speech and Wkitinc;. 

E. A. Grconing-Lamborn. 
A9. New Principles of Education and T uition 
G. Te Winkcl. 

Aio. Modern Developments in Educational 
Practice. John Adams. 

Education on the Dalton Plan. 

Hiilcn Parkhur.st. 
Dalton Plan Assignments, Vol. 1 (History, 
English and Geography). 

Strcatharn County See. Sch. 
A21 Christ and the New Age. 

Ed. by G. Leopold. 

A45. Humanism in the Continuation School. 

Board of Education. 
A51. Life, How It Comes. S. Reid Heyman. 

The New Motherhood. M. Sanger. 

A60. Short History of British Agriculture. 

J • Orr. 

A80. Secret Places of the Heart. H. G. Wells. 

This Freedom. A. S. Hutchinson. 

A85. Recitations for Little Children. 

G. M. Tuffley. 


A86. The Pageant of English Literature. 

Beechcroft Settlement. 
Eager Heart (A Mystery Play). 

A. M. Buckton. 

A87. Teachers’ Helper in Humane Education. 

F. H. Rowley. 

A90. A Hundred Years of Change and Progress 
(From Great War to Great War). 

E. L. Bryson. 

A95. A System of National Education. A. Gho.se. 

B. Mental and Scholastic Tests. Cyril Burt. 
Group Tests of Intelligence. 

P. B. Ballard. 

Disguises of Love. W. Stekel. 

Advanced Suggestion. Haydn Brown. 

Experimental Education. R. R. Rusk. 

Bergson and Education. O. Wheeler. 

SUGGE.STION and Mental Analy.sis. 

William Brown. 

B20. Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho- 
Analysis. A. A. Brill. 

C. Text Book of Indian Citizenship. E. Wood. 
The Economics of Commerce. G. S. Maxton. 
The Way of the Citizen. E. L. Bryso*n. 
Europe, A Regional Geography. 

N. MacMunn and G. Coster. 


Brt appreciation 

An Educational Course, by F. C. TILNEY 

(Author of The ^Appeal of the Ticture^ etc.) 

It comprises: 

(a) Six Printed Lessons (from 30 to 6 o pages each). 
[i) A Test Paper to each Lesson. 

(r) A thorough and personal Postal LeSson on each 
Test Paper. 

CL The Course is highly recommended by Educational Authorities. It has 
elicited testimony (in some cases very glowing) from : Geo. Clausen, R.A.; 
Sir D. Murray, R.A.; Sir Chas. Holmes, Hawes Turner (late Keeper Nat. 
Gallery) ; Sir John Cockburn ; Sir Chas. Walston ; Sir R. Blom field and 
many others, besides invariable enthusiasm from students. 

CL For individual, joint, or group study. CL Suitable as Class Text-Book. 

Full particulars from the author, F. C. TILNEY, Walden, CHEAM, Surrey. 





Food— 

and the Child 

Y oung growing bodies require simple 
concentrated nourishment. PETER- 
KIN Products are all this and more — 
Cheap to buy, easy to prepare and giving 
delightful results — surely here is the ideal. 
If you send us a post card we shall 
be pleased to send you libcTal samples 
and our special terms for schools. 


What is your Ailment 
or Trouble ? 

If you have any ailments or troubles 
— such as indigestion, thinness, 
“nerves,” sleeplessness, rheumatism, 
fatigue, headache, skin trouble, bad 
circulation, or constipation — to 



at 40 Ghandot St., Charinjl Cross, W. C.2, 

marking the envelope " IVivate and Per- 
sonal, ” and enclose a i^d. stamp for postage. 
Mention your present regime of foods and 
drinks on an average day, and your 
ailments, and Mr. Miles will send a little 

FREE ADVICE. 

He will say candidly whether he thinks 
that his individual Health Course would 
cure you. You will be under no obligation 
to consult him professionally. 


; Sell-Raisintf 
Flour. 

: Sclf-Raisiae 
Wheatmeal 
Flour. 

Real 

£4(1 Custard. 

: Cornflour. 

Semolina. 

: Blancmange. 

TkeK.O.CGrealsCo.Ld 
2, FencKurcK Avenoe, 
London E.C* 2 
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Reformed Methods 

“ A Complete Scheme for teaching Reading 
and Writing by means of ‘ Individual ’ ; 
Apparatus,” by Miss M. Cruickshank 
(M ontessori Diploma). 

“ Stepping Stones to Reading, Writing, 
Number and Composition.” 

“E.P.C. Cut-Out Designs,” Geographical 
Historical, Fairy Talc, Nursery 
Rhyme, etc. 

Large Type Story Primers and Readers.” 

“ Realms of Gold ” Literary Readers. 

“ Greir’s Number Games.” 

! 

S.P.C. H )2 2 Catalogue post free on applicatm i 
to 

The Educational Publishing Co. i 

j 9 Southampton St., Holborn,W.G.l 




The House of Stockwell 

’'Mr.CROWTIIEK'SMARKlACK." ‘Hknki Dcmkm.ar.’ 

A collection of Devonshire Stories : will he much en- 
joyed by all readers. Comincudod. Pictorial brochure 
cover. 1/6 net. 

•‘PITS AND P1NNACI.E.S.” Ki.i/amktii Pahsons. A 
dainty volume coinprisinK an encellent story , well 
written .md siieoially ootninended. Pictorial brochure 
cover, 2)6 net. 

NO DIVORCE” Gf.okgk Hanna. An original and 
strikinii new Novel ; well written, and will be much 
enjoyed by all readers. Hrochure. with pictorial 
wrapper. 3)6 net. 

••A CANTEEN COUNTESS." Mrs. Hamii.ton Mork' 
Nisi.ktt. a capiial story- entertainiiiR tbroiirihout. 
Pictorial brochure cover, 3/6 net. 

“ DAN'TE AI.IGniEKr." Rev. Canon I.ohsdalk Ragg. 

B D War time and Peace time Essays. A very line 
volume., very carefully compiled, and a book that should 
prove most helpful. Cloth and Kold. 6/-. 

•’THE MAN OE DESTINY." W. J. Targrtt. An 
exceedingly fine Novel, sbowinii considerable power 
and bisisht into bmrian nature. Well thor. 

ouuhlv entertaiiiinii tbroufihout. Cloth and Rold. with 
pictorial wrapt>cr, 5)- net. 

"GNOMES OE INVENTION.” Charles Stapvlton. 
a" very line selection of oriilinal short stones: well 
written, and the interest is thonmithly 
thromthout. Brochure with pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net. 

A TTnnFT/^Tl O are invited to submit Poems. 

1 HlfKN Novels. Stories, Tales for 
XxO x AiV/XVkJ Children. SonRs, Music, 
plays Essays, etc., to Mr. Stockwell. who will im- 
mediately advise, free of cbarRe. No reading fees ; 
typewriting not essential. New writers specimly sought. 

Prompt business : no delay. Established 1898. 

Leadon: ABTHDB H. STOCKWELL. 29.Lud|ati Hill, B.C.4 


When replying to advertisers kindly mention " The New Era.'’ 





THE VINEYARD - NorthTteld, Worcestershire 

S CHOOL for delicate and backward children. Open-air life in extensive grounds. 

Scientific study of unevenly developed and temperamentally difficult children. 

Specially qualified staff and resident m^ical officer. Speech correction and remedial 
exercises. Only educable children admitted. 

FEES FROM £100. NO EXTRAS. ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FROM THE PRINCIPAL. 
















